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OOMJVlUNIC-A^TIOISr. 


His  Excellency,  John  W.  Geary, 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania : 

Sir  : — In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  an  act  of  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  approved  the  fifth  day  of  April, 
A.  D.  1870,  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  preservation  of  the  records  of  the  in- 
spectors of  coal  mines  in  the  miuiug  district  of  Schuylkill,  comprising  the 
counties  of  Schuylkill,  Northumberland,  Columbia  and«Dauphin,"  respec- 
tively,— 

I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  of  all  data,  mat- 
ter and  thing  that  came  under  my  notice ;  carefully  tabulated  statistics,  de- 
rived from  correct  sources  of  general  interest,  both  useful  and  instructive 
in  its  details  to  persons  interested  in  the  raining  of  coal,  pointing  out  the 
variety  of  dangers  opposed  to  the  safety  of  persons  employed  in  coal  mines, 
the  result  of  inadequate  and  bad  ventilation,  the  evil  effects  of  reducing, 
by  a  system  of  robbing,  the  strong  supports  of  the  mine,  exposfhg  the  lives 
of  valuable  men  by  an  unwarrantable  sj'stem  of  producing  coal,  which  will 
soon  reduce  a  collier}^  to  permanent  destruction. 

Hereto  annexed  are  lists  of  the  persons  killed,  maimed  and  injured  ;  of 
the  number  of  vvidows  and  orphans  occasioned  by  mine  casualties  during 
the  3'ear,  and  the  casualties  that  occurred  through  the  district,  and  not  in 
any  way  connected  with  coal  mines;  the  number  of  killed  and  injured  in 
the  First,  Second  and  Third  districts  this  year  and  last ;  the  number  of  col- 
lieries in  operation  and  their  tonnage ;  the  number  of  steam  engines  in  use 
and  their  power ;  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  col- 
lieries;  how  these  mines  are  ventilated;  the  sort  of  coal  seams  worked;  of 
gases,  air,  water  and  steam  ;  their  constitution  and  character ;  the  applica- 
tion of  proper  restoratives  in  cases  of  sutToeation  by  gases ;  the  names  of 
parties  who  were  restrained  b}'  injunction  to  operate  collieries  in  contra- 
vention of  law,  with  numerous  subjects  of  interest,  together  with  the  re- 
ports of  the  respective  inspectors  and  a  transcrii)t  of  Judge  Harding's  de- 
fence of  the  validity  of  the  mining  law. 

rra3'ing  your  Excellency  to  consider  the  dubious  features  embraced  in 
some  sections  of  the  act  providing  for  the  health  and  safet}'  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  coal  mines,  approved  the  third  da\'  of  March,  A.  D.  ISTO,  and 


cause  the  same  to  be  so  revised  as  to  place  the  whole  law  beyond  the  reach 
of  cavil,  as  the  requirements  of  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  cannot  be  in  the 
least  objectionable  even  to  the  most  sensitive  of  our  operators,  whilst  a 
large  and  honorable  majority  of  them  are  its  advocates  when  properly  ad- 
ministered. 

Endeavoring  to  bring  to  this  report  as  much  local  information  as  possi- 
ble, I  feel  it  my  dut}^  to  collect  as  much  foreign  and  national  information, 
of  all  data,  matter  and  thing,  as  the  present  advantages  of  this  office  will 
atford.  I  am  pleased  to  inform  your  Excellenc}--  the  office  of  clerk  of  the 
mining  district  of  Schuylkill  is  becoming  daily  more  interesting  than  had 
been  anticipated,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  documents,  papers  and  in- 
formation placed  on  its  files,  which  make  it  advantageous  for  land  owners, 
operators,  mining  engineers  and  the  courts,  and  other  interested  parties, 
and  still  may  be  increased  in  usefulness.  Desiring  to  discharge  my  duty  pro- 
perly in  all  things  confiidcd  to  my  care,  I  most  respectfully  submit  this 
matter  to  your  Excellency's  consideration. 

P.  F.  M'ANDREW, 
Clerk  mining  district  of  Schuylkill. 


REPORT 


OP    TUE 

CLERK  OF  THE  MINING  DISTRICT  OF  SCHUYLKILL,  1811. 

To  the   Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the    Commonwealth  of 

Pennsylvania : 

Gentlemen: — In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  an  act  of  General 
Assembly  of  the  Coraftionwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  approved  the  fifth  day 
of  April,  1870,  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  preservation  of  the  records  of  in- 
spectors of  mines,  comprising  the  counties  of  Schuylkill,  Northumberland, 
Columbia  and  Dauphin,  respectively," — 

I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  of  all  data,  matter 
and  thing,  carefully  collected  from  correct  sources  of  information,  as  have 
come  under  my  notice,  together  with  that  furnished  me  by  the  inspectors 
of  mines  of  their  respective  districts,  which  I  hope  will  meet  your  friendly 
consideration,  containing,  as  it  does,  subjects  both  wise  and  useful  to  those 
interested  in  mines  and  mining,  and  recommends  itself  to  the  studj'  of  mine 
managers,  miners  and  the  student  of  the  mine;  a  subject  which  has  inter- 
ested the  governments  of  the  mining  countries  of  Europe,  and  has  been 
created  by  them  a  distinct  branch  of  study  to  better  the  preservation  of 
the  lives  of  these  valuable  subjects  and  the  security  of  property,  which, 
next  to  bread,  interests  not  alone  the  mining  country,  but  the  people  of  sur- 
rounding countries.  Fuel,  food  and  raiment  are  the  great  necessities  of 
our  race ;  next  the  preservation  of  life.  The  wisdom  of  his  Excellency, 
John  W.  Geary,  assisted  by  the  goodness  of  your  honorable  body,  has  made 
a  most  important  addition  to  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  better 
preservation  of  the  health  and  safety  of  the  life  of  its  citizens,  such  as  the 
mining  community  never  before  enjoyed.  The  large  number  of  129  lives 
that  have  been  lost  this  year,  and  406  persons  who  were  maimed  and  in- 
jured, fully  sustain  the  stern  necessity  of  a  stringent,  clear  and  uncontro- 
vertible mining  law. 

Resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  the 
provisions  of  the  mining  law  complied  with,  has,  on  several  occasions,  been 
made,  creating  an  unwarrantable  expense  to  the  State.  Over  one-half  the 
collieries  of  this  district  generate  gases.  Explosive  gas,  proto-carburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  black  damp  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  stone  or  after  damp  and 
white  or  mixed  sulphuric  acid  gas,  with  falls  of  coal  and  top  rock,  with  a 
want  of  proper  ventilation  and  security,  are  the  evils  which  maim  and  destro}' 
the  lives  of  valuable  miners.  These  noxious  airs  alone  are  sufficiently  dele- 
terious to  destroy  life,  even  if  stripped  of  their  other  destructive  qualities. 

The  lists  of  casualties  hereto  subjoined  will  fully  demonstrate  the  havoc 
made  on  life  and  limb,  occasioned  by  bad  ventilation  and  a  negligence  in 
not  removing  these  deleterious  elements,  besides  the  great  misery  it  ever 
iifterwards  entails  upon  the  widows  and  orphans  in  our  mining  communi- 
ties.    It  is  hoped  sincerely  the  recommendations  made  by  his  Excellenc}', 


in  his  late  message  to  your  lionorable  body,  will  not  fall  in  barren  soil,  but 
be  so  considered  as  to  give  tone  and  vigor  to  tlie  present  law  as  its  great 
necessity  fully  requires. 

I  have  assiduously  labored,  at  no  little  expense  and  time,  to  bring  to  this 
report  what  might  be  general,  useful  and  practical  information,  in  the  form 
of  tabulated  reports  of  deaths  and  injuries,  the  number  of  widows  and  or- 
phans of  the  district,  the  coal  tonnage  of  tlie  district  and  of  each  sub  dis- 
trict and  county,  compared  with  the  mortality  in  each  respective  district, 
lists  of  collieries  and  names  of  operators  and  land  owners,  tables  of  foreign 
casualties  in  British  mines,  compared  with  ours,  the  number  and  power  of 
steam  engines  now  in  use  at  our  mines,  with  sundry  information  lor  prac- 
tical and  general  use. 

To  this  please  find  annexed  the  reports  of  each  respective  inspector  of 
coal  mines  of  the  district,  which  detail  all  matter  of  record  and  information 
which  came  under  their  several  notice,  setting  forth  the  status,  condition 
and  detailed  description  of  each  colliery,  the  number  and  causes  of  the 
casualties  in  each,  the  amount  of  work  performed,  the  difiiculties  met  and 
resistance  to  their  authority  in  enforcing  the  obligations  of  the  statute  law, 
all  of  which  will  be  found  under  their  appropriate  heads  by  reference  to 
the  contents  of  this  report. 

From  the  records  of  such  information,  it  will  be  shown  that  213  collieries 
have  been  carefully  inspected  in  detail,  and  on  several  occasions;  that  129 
persons  lost  their  lives  by  mine  casualties  ;  that  406  persons  received  in- 
juries, of  which  no  persons  were  maimed  for  life,  leaving  6G  widows  and 
257  orphans. 

INSPECTORS. 

Frank  Schmeltzer,  inspector  of  Pottsville,  or  First  district,  reix)rts  the 
condition,  &c.,  of  seventy-six  collieries. 

John  Eltringham,  inspector  of  Ashland,  or  Second  district,  reports  the 
condition  of  sixt3'-eight  collieries. 

David  Edmunds,  inspector  of  Shamokin,  or  Third  district,  reports  the 
condition  of  sixt}''  collieries. 

The  present  general  condition  of  all  these  collieries  is  minutely  detailed 
in  their  respective  order  and  place.  It  is  to  be  greatl}^  regretted  that  the 
number  of  deaths  that  occurred  this  year  equal  that  of  last  J'car,  but  it  is 
encouraging  to  learn  that  in  the  First  district  the  deaths  are  less  by  IG, 
the  injured  less  by  9,  the  widows  less  b^'  12  and  the  orphans  b}'^  46. 

That  in  the  Second  district  the  deaths  are  less  by  C,  the  injured  are  much 
greater,  at  75  persons,  whilst  the  widows  are  18  less  and  the  orphans  24  less. 

But,  unfortunately,  circumstances  in  the  Third  district,  over  which  its 
inspector  had  no  control,  increased  the  deaths  to  balance  the  decrease  in  the 
other  districts. 

To  explain  this  it  is  proper  to  say,  where  deaths  occur  from  explosions 
of  gas,  sull'ocation,  falls  of  top  slate  and  rocks  and  some  falls  of  coal,  «.tc., 
it  is  chiell}^  the  result  of  badly  managed  mines  and  incompetent  or  inatten- 
tive and  indolent  mine  bosses.  But  where  deaths  occur  from  explosions  of 
powder  and  blastings,  crushir)g  by  wagons,  some  falls  of  coal,  etc.,  it  is  the 
result  ot  wild  ambition,  inattention,  ignorance  and  recklessness,  very  often 
on  the  part  of  the  parties  themselves;  and  in  connection  with  this  subject 
it  will  le  pi-nper  to  state  that  out  of  124  verdicts  rendered  by  coroner's  ju- 
ries, 119  juries  exculpated  the  oflicers  of  the  mine  from  blame,  and  only  5 
juries  ii  culpated  the  ollicers  in  charge  of  these  mines  ;  but  this  is  not  a  true 
exponent  of  these  cases.     The  circumstances  and  relations  of  employees 


jind  mine  officers,  and  the  deceased  individuals'  connection  with  the  cans^ 
of  the  accident,  has  its  full  weight  in  the  deliberations  of  inquests  about 
coal  mines.  It  may  be  said  with  truth  but  very  few  operators,  if  any,  are 
to  be  found  who  are  so  reckless  of  life  as  to  neglect  the  safety  of  their  em- 
ployees. But  it  is  a  palpable  fact  that  several  rules  of  injunctions  have 
been  granted  by  the  courts,  restraining  the  employment  of  men  in  mines 
for  the  purpose  of  mining  and  producing  coal,  in  contravention  of  th^  de- 
clared statute  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  such  intluence  of  law  is 
forcibly  disputed  and  opposed  by  the  employers  until  an  appalling  spectacle 
of  an  unfortunate  disaster  reveals  the  situation  of  things,  or  the  service  of 
a  rule  of  injunction  by  the  sherilf  prevents  the  operation  of  a  mine,  and 
yet  these  cases,  when  considered,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  are  ren- 
dered ditlicult  of  immediate  relief.  But  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  'par- 
ties who  suffer  death  and  great  bodily  injury,  in  very  many  cases,  suffer 
wrongfull3\ 

Humanity's  voice  speaks  for  the  dead  ;  the  law  of  our  excellent  Common- 
wealth has  come  to  the  relief  of  those  persons  who  are  employed  in  her 
coal  mines  ;  a  grateful  people,  with  acclamations  of  applause,  will  ever  thank 
our  excellent  Governor  for  his  approval,  and  our  humane  and  just  Legisla- 
ture, in  both  its  branches,  for  their  unbiased  charity  in  promulgating  a  code 
of  relief  for  the  future  government  of  mines  and  collieries  in  the  deep  an- 
thracite mines. 

STATISTICS    OF    DEATHS 

V/ill  exhibit  that  95  persons  were  instantaneously  killed  in  and  about  the 
coal  mines  of  this  district,  and  that  34  other  persons,  in  like  occupation, 
have  died  of  their  injuries;  that  these  casualties  have  resulted  in  making 
66  widows,  with  251  orphans,  whose  sole  dependence  and  maintenance  came 
from  the  labor  and  earnings  of  dead  father,  brother  or  son,  that  often  barelj' 
sustained  Iheiv  existence,  coupled  with  the  negligent  expenditure  of  some 
and  their  lost  time. 

SUB-DISTRICT    CASUALTIES   OF    18T1. 


Districts. 

Killed. 

Maimed. 

Widowed 

1 
Orphans.  1 

Total. 

Pottsville 

Afbland    

Sbauiokin 

SO 
48 

lis 

16S 
120 

IS 
21 

24 

65 
97 
95 

231 
345 

282 

129 

40r> 

m     1          257     i 

858 

SUB-DISTRICT    CASUALTIES    OF    1870. 


Districts. 

Killed. 

Maimed. 

Widowed  Orphans. 

Total. 

Pottsville.. 

Ashhitul 

46 

62 
21 

127 
93 

78 

1                   1 
.30              111     1 

38    1          121     1 

13     ;            48 

314 

314 

160 

In  1870  

129 
129 

29S 
406 

81                280 
66               2o7 

788 

In  1871  

858 

Inc.  108 

Deo.  15       Deo.  23 

Inc.  70 

6 
DISTRICT  CASUALTIES  FOR  THE   PAST  THREE  YEARS. 

POTTSVILLE,    OR    FIRST    DISTRICT. 


Killed. 

Maimed. 

Widows. 

Orphans. 

Total. 

In  1869 

56 
46 
30 

86 
127 
118 

30 
30 
IS 

150 

III 

65 

322 

In  1870    

314 

lu  1871 

231 

1871— decrease  

132 
16 

331 
9 

1            78 
1            12 

326 

46 

867 
83 

ASHLAND,    OR    SECOND    DISTRICT. 


In  1870  

62 

93 

168 

38 
24 

121 

97 

314 

In  1871 

!            56 

345 

1  Deer.  6 

1  Incr.  75 

iDecr.  14 

Deer.  24 

Incr.  31 

SHAMOKIN,    OR   THIRD    DISTRICT. 


In  1870        

21 
43 

78 
120 

13 
24 

48 
95 

160 

In  1871 

282 

Incr.  22 

Incr.  42 

Incr.  11 

Incr.  47 

1  Incr.  122 

TOTAL    CASUALTIES    FOR    LAST    THREE    YEARS. 


Killed. 

Maimed. 

Widowed  Orphans. 

1869                           

56 
129 
129 

86 

1197 

1           406 

30    1              150 

1870                           

81                  280 

1871 

66                  257 

314 

1           789 

177                  687 

It  is  to  be  regretted  the  decrease  in  the  deaths  in  the  First  and  Second 
districts  are  balanced  by  the  increase  in  the  Third  district  this  year. 

COUNTY    CASUALTIES   FOR   THE    LAST    THREE    YEARS. 


Schuylkill. 

Norchumberl'd. 

Columbia. 

Dauphin. 

5 
« 

56 
112 
102 

270 

3 

CD 

a 

Orphans, 
Widows, 

3 

CD 

a 
a. 

O 

3 
00 

p. 

CD 

a 

Ei 
o 

O 
cc 

5 

i' 

CD 

a 

O 

a- 

3 

1869 

1870 

86     30    150 
252  1  70    250 

14 

20 

37 

35 

54 

89 

7 
8 

15 

26 
26 

52 

2 
2 

4 

9 
9 

1 
1 

1 
6 

7 

2 
14 

16 

1 
1 

2 

2 

1871 

339 

677 

57    162 
157  |562 

b 
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MONTHLY   CASUALTIES   IN   DISTRICT   IN    1811. 


Months. 

Killed. 

Maimed. 

Widows. 

Orphans. 

Total. 

9 
3 
4 

10 

6 

23 

13 

12 

18 

I            24 

5 

1              ^ 

23 
14 

9 
23 
32 
35 
60 
74 
46 
55 
30 

5 

7 
2 
4 
4 
5 
8 
8 
8 
7 
10 
2 
1 

30 

5 

9 

16 

19 

32 

31 

30 

SO 

46 

8 

1 

69 

" 

April 

b,j 

May 

62 
98 

July 

112 
124 

101 

October 

135 

T^ovf  mber 

45 

9 

1129 

406 

66 

257 

858 

CHARACTER   OF   DEATH   CASUALTIES. 

Killed  or  died  of  their  injuries  by  accidents  as  follows,  viz  : 

34  persons  were  killed  by  falls  of  coal. 

1 do do falls  of  rocks  and  top  slate. 

8 do  . .  „ . .  .do falls  in  machinery,  rollers  and  screens. 

26 do do. . .  .explosions  of  gas. 

5 do do ... ,  explosions  of  powder. 

G do do ... .  discharges  of  blasts. 

12 do do. . .  .being  crushed  by  mine  wagons. 

4 do do ... .  being  crushed  by  mine  timber. 

27 do do ... .  sundry  causes. 

120  persons  lost  their  lives  in  and  about  the  district  mines. 

CHARACTER   OF    THE   INJURIES    SUSTAINED. 


82  persons  were  maimed  by  falls  of  coal. 

14 do do falls  of  rocks  and  slate. 

120 do do being  burned  by  explosions  of  gas. 

21 do do being  burned  by  explosions  of  powder. 

22 do do being  burned  by  explosions  of  blasts. 

49 do do being  crushed  by  mine  wagons. 

1.3 do do being  crushed  by  mine  timber. 

22 do do machinery,  belts  and  wheels. 

5 do do rollers. 

1  do do fall  of  a  cage. 

1 do do fall  of  a  pump  rod. 

13 do do   sundry  falls  in  slopes,  &c. 

1 do do explosion  of  a  cylinder. 

2 do do T  rails. 

1 do do kick  of  a  mule. 

39 do do sundry  other  accidents. 


40G  persons  were  maimed. 
^^~     injuries. 


Of  this  number  34  subsequently  died  of  their 


CHARACTER   OF    TUE   INJURIES   SUSTAINED. 

5  persons  lost  an  arm  each. 

22  persons  had  an  arm  broken  each. 

4  persons  had  both  legs  broken  each. 
36  persons  had  one  leg  broken  each. 

9  persons  had  their  thighs  broken  each. 

3  persons  lost  both  e3'es  each. 

6  persons  lost  one  eye  each. 

4  persons  lost  an  arm  and  hand  or  both  hands  each. 
14  persons  had  each  their  hands  crushed. 

20  persons  had  each  tlieir  heads  crushed, 

5  persons  had  each  their  fingers  cut  off'. 
1  person  had  his  toes  cut  off. 

3  persons  had  each  their  sides  crushed  in. 

5  persons  had  each  one  or  both  feet  cut  off". 

1  person  lost  both  feet  and  an  arm. 

3  persons  had  each  their  backs  broken. 
29  persons  sustained  sundry  injuries. 
ItO  persons  were  maimed  for  life. 
236  persons  sustained  burns,  bruises,  crushes  and  injuries. 

406  total  injuries  sustained. 


DISTRICT  COAL    TONNAGE  FOR    THE    LAST  THREE  YEARS   AND    THE  PROPORTION- 
ATE   NUMBER   OF   TONS    TO    A   DEATH. 


Tonnaqre  of  1889. 


4,688,904  tons. 
For  each — 

81,944  tons  1  death. 

51,.52<j     '•    1  inju'd 

151, -29^     "    1  wi.i'w 

31,2&9     "    lorph... 

'2o9    "    1  ernp'd 


Tonnage  of  1870. 


Tonnage  of  1871. 


3,938,429  tons.        |        5,850,000  tons. 
For  each —  '         |  For  each — 

S5. 161  ions  1  death,!      45,341  tons  1  death. 


15,628 

"    linjnd 

14,408 

"    1  inju'd 

54,700 

"    1  wid'w 

88,636 

"    1  wid'w 

15,628 

'•    1  orph... 

22,7''.2 

"    1  orph... 

187 

'*    1  ernp'd 

197 

"    1  ernp'd 

Tonnage  in  3  years. 


14,47'?, 333  tons. 
For  each — 
36,552  tons  1  death. 
18,348     '•      1  inju'd 
81,793     "     1  widow 
21,073     "     1  orph. 
376    "     1  enip'd 


There  are  at  present  30, .500  persons  employed  this  year ;  average  work- 
ing months  eight,  producing  5,850,000  tons  of  coal.  It  employed  twelve 
months,  would  produce  7,800,000  tons  of  coal,  not  including  the  district 
consumption  for  the  year. 


FOREIGN    STATISTICS   OP    LAST   YEAR   COMPARED   W^ITII    OURS. 

In  Great  Britain  the  casualties  are  in  the  proportion  of  one  death  to 
every  103,000  tons,  but  are  found,  under  the  application  of  an  enforced 
stringent  law,  to  he  decreasing  rapidly. 

I  append  tlie  following  proportions  in  these  districts; 

Northumberland 1  death  to  each  1 75,000  tons. 


S.  Durham 1 do . . 

West  Lancaster  and  N.  Wales 1 do , . 

Yorkshire 1 do . . 

Derby,  Stafford  and  Cheshire 1 do . . 

Shropshire  and  N.  Stafford 1 do . . 


170,000 

32,000 

113,000 

128,000 

99,000 
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Leicesf^er  and  S.  Monmouth 1  death  to  each    05,000  tons. 

Somerset  and  Devon 1 do ... .     9G,000    " 

S.Wales    l......do....     98,000    " 

Schuylkill  in  1870 1 do....     40,000    " 

Schuylkill  district  in  1870 1 do....     49,586    " 

Schuylkill  county  in  1871 1 do....     43,137    " 

Northumberland  county  in  1871 1 do 34,070    " 

Columbia  county  in  1871 1 do.  ...  202,703    " 

Dauphin  county  in  1871 1 do.  . . .     75,239    " 

Schuylkill  district  in  1871 1 do. . . .     40,034    " 

The  proportions  of  deaths  in  the  coqnties  of  Dauphin  and  Columbia  are 
much  less  than  in  the  other  counties  and  in  many  of  the  mining  districts 
in  Great  Britain.  From  the  excellency  of  the  efUeieDt  discipline  and  regu- 
lations established  in  the  mines  of  these  counties,  it  is  obvious  the  casual- 
ties are  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  enforcement  of  and  obedience  to  the 
mine  rules  of  working,  managing  and  good  government  of  the  same.  The 
fact  that  strikes  beget  necessity,  which  is  a  sure  spur  to  wild  ambition  of 
the  workmen  when  resumption  takes  place,  accompanied  b^^  recklessness, 
boldness  and  rashness  to  make  the  most  money  in  the  shortest  time,  disre- 
garding the  rules  of  safet}'  and  good  organization  in  mining  coal,  are  too 
often  the  real  cause  of  many  of  the  casualties. 

BRITISH    MINING    DISTRICTS. 

The  number  of  collieries  in  each,  the  force  employed  and  the  proportion  of 
deaths  to  the  tons  of  coal  mined  in  each. 


Districts. 


Northumberland 

S.  Durham 

Lanciisrer 

Yorkshire 

Nottingham  and  Derby 

War\vi<!k  and  Leicester 

Shropshire  and  Startbrdsliire 

S.  Stafford  and  Worcester 

Monmouih  and  Gloucester 

Somerset  and  Devon 

Soiuh  Wales 

Lancashire  and  N.  Wales 

Scoilamr,  E;tsc 

Scoiland,  West 

Grand  total 

Schuylkill  district  in  1870. 

Schuylkill  district  in  1871 .....^ 


No.  of 
collieries. 


No.  of  per-  No.  of  tons  of 


175 
171 
292 

4.o9 

195 

215 
550 

201 

300 
20S 
254 
203 


20J 
206 


sons  em- 
ployed. 


32, 000 
37, 000 
.36, 000 
37, 000 

2%  000 

21,000 
'26,  000 

2»?,  000 

29, 300 
32, 000 
29, 000 
21,  1(50 


coal  mined 
in  each. 


11,400, 
IT),  000, 

7,054. 

7,000, 

9, 705, 

7,  fi99, 
6, 000, 

9, 900, 

0,  200, 
9, 000, 
.^,4.5;, 
6,  253, 


000 
000 
000 
000 

000 

000 
000 

000 

000 
000 
000 
000 


Lives 
lost. 


69 

87 

293 

80 

60 

61 
104 

61 

104 

237 

43 

43 


34-!, 460  I     104,.5«i(>,959^  J, 242 


oO, Oju 
30, 500 


6,000,000 
6,93S,412 


129 
129 


GAS   AND   ROCK    FAULTS. 


Gas  and  rock  faults  are  the  chief  sources  of  the  causes  of  death  to  mi- 
ners in  the  Schuylkill  region,  and  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  action  which 
our  miners  are  accustomed  to,  and  a  careless  disobedience  of  the  rules  of 
mine  regulation,  as  well  as  the  irregularity  of  enforcing  obedience  to  or- 
ders, are  often  the  chief  causes  of  many  deaths  in  our  mines,  together  with 
the  imperfect  knowledge  many  of  our  miners  and  workingmen  have  of  the 
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nature  and  constitution  of  explosive  gasses  which  are  common  to  our  an- 
thracite coal  mines,  and  the  imperfect  and  inadequate  ventilation  of  mines, 
are  the  consequences  from  which  result  these  casualties.  Enough  cannot 
be  said  in  condemnation  of  the  loose  superintendence  and  freedom  evinced 
by  mine  bosses  and  the  force  employed  in  the  mines.  That  out  of  124  in- 
quests held  on  bodies  of  persons  killed  in  the  mines,  119  juries  rendered 
verdicts  exculpating  operators  and  mine  bosses  from  blame. 

COUNTY  COAL  TONNAGE  FOR  1871. 

Schuylkill,  with 165  collieries,  shipped 4,  400,  000  tons. 

Northumberland,  with  .  .     36 do 681,000    " 

Columbia,  with 8 do 405,000    " 

Dauphin,  with 4 do ;...       451,437    " 


Total 213 do 5,937,437 


DISTRICT   STEAM   POWER. 


Counties. 


Scfiuylkill 

Northumberland . 

Columbia 

Dauphin 


Engines. 


518 
78 
30 
20 


Horse 
power. 


30,018 
3,140 
2,121 
1,430 


Days 
working 


270 


64(3         36, 709 

Or  47"  vpars'  work  of  one  pncrinp    l  ^''^  domestic  use 
ur  4<-  J  ears  T\orK  ot  one  engine,  ^  .^^^  manufacturin 


Total  days 
worked  in 
a  year. 


139, 860 

18,  f)00 

8,100 

5,400 


Tons  of  coal 
consumed 
at  U  tons 
per  day. 


209, 790 

2\  350 

112,  100 

8,  100 


172, 260 


25S,  340 
5'JO,  000 
221,660 


Total  tons 1,000,000 


MINING   CASUALTIES,    COMPARED   AVITH   THE    COUNTY   CASUALTIES. 


129  persons  killed  in  mines. 

406  persons  maimed  and  injured  do. 

66  widows  ditto. 
257  orphans  ditto. 

858  mine  accidents. 


73  persons  killed  in  dist.  counties. 
138  persons  maimed  and  injured  do. 
21  widows  ditto. 
71  orphans  ditto. 

303  county  accidents. 


As  per  records  of  which  are  on  my  files. 

The  above  brief  summary  of  statistical  information  shows  the  number  of 
casualties  that  are  charged  to  accidents  in  and  about  the  mines,  whilst  it 
also  shows  the  number  of  casualties  that  have  taken  place  in  tiie  district 
outside  of  collieries — of  the  county  casualties,  which  are  thus  classified : 

19  persons  were  killed  by  being  run  over  by  trains,  &:c. 
6  persons  were  killed  on  the  roads. 
9  persons  were  killed  by  acts  of  violence. 

2  persons  were  shot  in  broils. 
1  person  hung  himself. 

3  persons  were  killed  by  fall  of  an  old  drift. 
1  person  was  killed  at  a  fire. 


11 

2  persons  were  killed  by  falliug  from  a  carriage. 
11  persons  were  drowned  in  snndry  places. 

4  persons  died  suddenly  and  found  dead. 

1  person  hung  himself. 

5  persons  were  burned  to  death  by  fire. 

2  persons  were  killed  by  upset  of  team  wagons. 
4  persons  were  killed  by  falls  off  houses,  &c. 

2  persons  died  from  intemperance  and  exposure. 
1  person  was  suffocated. 

73  persons  lost  their  lives  ])y  the  above  casualties. 

There  is  one  death  to  every  236  persons  employed  at  collieries  in  Schuyl- 
kill district. 

MONTHLY   CASUALTIES 

Of  mortalihj  and  injuries  in  and  about  the  mines  of  the  mining  district  of 
Schuylkill  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  A.  D.  1811. 
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2 

1 
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5 

14 

24 

March 

4 
10 

4 
9 
3 

4 
4 
5 

9 
16 
19 

9 
23 

32 

26 

April 

1 
3 

53 

Mav 

62 

June 

23 

17 

6 

8 

32 

35 

98 

Julv 

13 
12 

10 
9 

3 

3 

S 
8 

31 
30 

60 
74 

112 

August 

124 

September 

18 

8 

10 

7 

30 

46 

101 

October 

24 

20 

,     4 

10 

46 

55 

135 

Noveiii])er 

I 

5 

2 

2 
1 

8 
1 

30 
5 

45 

December 

9 

Total 

129 

95 

34 

6(5 

257 

406 

858 

REMARKS. 

The  foregoing  statistics  will  exhibit  the  number  and  manner  of  casual- 
ties for  the  year  to  its  close.  Yery  man}^,  if  not  all,  of  these  families  were 
in  indigent  circumstances.  'Greater  yet  must  be  their  distress  at  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  death  of  a  father,  sou  or  brother,  on  whose  earnings  their 
whole  support  depended,  but  to  consider  the  keenness  of  their  distress 
thereafter  it  must  be  lamentable  indeed. 

Many  of  the  maimed  are  incapacitated  from  self-support  by  reason  of 
their  injuries  as  shown  above,  and  hence  are  but  objects  of  charitj'  in  the 
community  where  they  reside,  consequently  their  humble  firesides  are  the 
scenes  of  wailing  and  woe — of  a  family  whose  means  could  not  altbrd  a  de- 
cent shroud  for  their  beloved  dead.  Our  people  are  alive  to  the  relief  of 
people  in  foreign  lands,  but  philanthropy's  voice  is  silent,  and  sjanpathy 
sleeps  over  these  worthy  but  trul}'  unfortunate  people  who  often  suffer  at 
our  country's  gates. 
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CLAIMS    OF    CHARITY, 


We  find  in  the  Auditor  General's  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  No- 
vember 30,  A.  D.  18Tl,the  following  charitable  appropriations  and  expendi- 
tures, viz  : 

To  pensions  and  gratuities,  page  122 $92,5G1  79 

To  charitable  institutions,  page  124 336,  8G6  09 

To  soldiers'  orphans'  schools,  page  125 508,  245  33 

To  common  schools,  page  125 648,  959  84 

To  houses  of  refuge,  page  133 76,  250  09 

To  penitentiaries,  page  134   104,  538  93 

The  total  of  these  items  amounts  to 1,767,422  09 

Then,  in  view  of  the  beneficent  intentions  of  these  public  charities,  which 
are  so  laudably  important  to  humanity,  we  are  encouraged  by  that  charita- 
ble feeliiig  of  mercy  evinced  by  our  excellent  Governor  and  our  humane 
Legislature,  that  the}^  will  feel  themselves  called  upon  by  the  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  public  sympathy  to  cause  such  an  appropriation  to  be  made  at  this 
present  session  as  will,  in  part  at  least,  relieve  the  wants  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  miners  who  lost  their  lives  in  mining  coal.  These  un- 
fortunate poor  are  neglected  and  permitted  to  suffer  silently  in  want,  and 
permitted  to  reluctantly  beccme  inmates  of  the  poor  houses,  when,  by  the 
aid  of  a  small  pittance,  they  would  energetically  cling  to  their  children  and 
contrive,  by  their  industry,  to  rear  them  up  under  their  own  care  and  better 
their  moral  and  social  condition,  rather  than  by  poverty  be  forced  to  aban- 
don them  to  their  unfortunate  fate. 

The  rates  at  which  the  necessities  of  life  and  clothing  are  sold  in  the 
mining  regions  are  exceedingly  exorbitant,  whilst  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumslances  these  poor  people  could  scarely  maintain  themselves  without 
resorting  to  retailing  drink,  which  subterfuge  they  are  bj''  necessity,  but 
reluctantly,  compelled  toadopt,  knowing  that  these  resorts  will  become  the 
haunts  of  the  intemperate,  licentious  and  depraved  of  the  community,  whose 
acts  they  are  powerless  to  compel  or  coutrol. 

Our  statistics  show  that  there  are  some  sixty-six  widows,  the  wives  of 
deceased  miners,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  orphans,  the  most  of 
whom  require  relief,  as  do  the  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers,  charitable 
institutions,  houses  of  refuge,  penitentiaries.  State  Normal  schools,  etc. ; 
that  ihe  sum  of  $40,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  should  be 
appropriated  for  the  relief  of  these  destitute  persons,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
ic win  2  table : 


Age  of  widows. 

Quarterly 
auiounts. 

Annual 
amounts. 

Age  of  orphans.       ^l^^^i^ 
"           '■                 amounts. 

Annual 
amounts. 

20  to  SO 

$30  00 
28  00 
2(5  00 
24  00 
20  00 

§120  00 

112  00 

104  00 

9(5  00 

80  00 

2  to  4 JSO, 

?32  00 

30  to  40 

4  to  (5 10  00 

40  00 

40  10  50 

1     6  to  8 !         12  00 

48  00 

£0  to  tiO 

8  to  10 '         14  00 

56  00 

60  to  70 

'   10  vpiirs !(■>  0'* 

f)4  00 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  lists  that  there  are  sixty-six  widows  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  orphans,  whose  average  sums  will  amouni  to 
$1,848  per  quarter  for  widows,  which  will  equal  $7,392  per  annum,  and  the 
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total  sum  of  such  an  appropriation  would  amount  to  $20,000  per  annum. 
Legislation  in  favor  of  such  an  appropriation  might  be  based  on  a  tonnage 
tax  collected  of  the  carrying  companies,  who  could  pay  the  money  into  the 
State  treasury  quarterly,  for  the  relief  of  these  poor  people.  Such  misfor- 
tunes as  these  will  constantly  occur  in  the  coal  regions,  which  human  power 
cannot  control.  However  this  may  be,  we  think  the  sum  mentioned,  if  ju- 
diciously managed,  will  relieve  our  distressed  people  and  lessen  the  taxes 
of  the  citizens.  Neither  the  operators  or  consumers  could,  with  any  degree 
of  reason,  refuse  this  slight  tonnage  tax,  as  it  would  not  reach  over 
cent,  per  ton,  and  reasonable  defence  could  not  be  advanced  against  this 
measure  of  relief.  The  sum  asked  for  is  but  a  small  one,  and  could  not  be 
objectionable.  The  sum  needed  could  be  collected  by  the  coal  transporting 
companies  for  the  State.  By  direction  of  the  State  Treasurer  any  bank  or 
banks  designated  by  him  may  pay  the  sum  due  to  widows,  etc.,  upon  pre- 
sentation of  proper  checks,  signed  by  the  president  judges  of  courts  of  the 
proper  counties,  which  will  make  the  labor  light. 

SUBSISTENCE  STATISTICS  (EXTRACTED  FROM  CONSUL  KARTWRIGIIT's)  IN  PHILA- 
DELPHIA AND  SCHUYLKILL  COMPARED  WITH  ENGLAND. 


Articles  of  subsistence. 


Flour  per  barrel 

All  meats 

Lard 

Butter , 

Cheese , 

Sucrar 

Molasses .. 

Milk 

Coffee 

Tea 


All  lish 

Soap 

Starch  

Salt 

Pepper 

Vinec^ar 

Eufgs  per  doz 

AH  fruit 

Potatoes 

Vegetables 

Fuel 

All  lamp  oils 

Other  articles 

Hems 

Taxes 

All  sorts  of  clothliu 


.    "^ 

r.^ 

a> 

C  fC 

CD 

S^T 

3 

W   B^ 

^   00 

CB 

CA 

'^'^ 

u 

^.  CB 

"T^V 

%%  00 

21  lbs.. 

18 

20    " 

12 

4    " 

45 

91    <« 

10 

s'  " 

14 

2t  '' 

30 

11  qts. 

10 

<>     i( 

30 

1  lb... 

1  00 

■  " 

10 

2*  " 

8 

2     " 

I           ^' 

1      il 
■i. 

1             4 

1      << 

1           10 

h      " 

1             5 

\  qt... 

40 

\  doz 

ir, 

1    lb.. 

:     1 00 

8     " 

1           20 

1     " 

3  00 

1-5  ton. 

12 

1    qt.. 

'            8 
1  75 

1  week 

12 

I    " 

2  IG 

1    " 

\  ?o 

3  60 

48 
1  05 

48 

76 

50 

25 
20 


20 
16 

32 

60 
12 
8 
75 
12 
16 


14  54 


I    90 

3  60 

4S 

1  05 

48 

76 

50 

25 
20 

9.-2 


14  03 


Philadelphia  mechanic  per  week  earns  at  steady  time . 

English do ,'. do do 

Schuylkill  miner,  unsteady  tinu^ 

Schuyikil    Liborer,  unsteady  lime 

SchuylkiH  outsido  lHhf)i'er.  unsteady  time 


;i3  OS 

it  72 
14  00 
12  00 

9  00 


M4  54 

8  54 

14  on 

12  00 

9  00 


?l  62 
1  62 

72 
27 

18 


421 

40.- 
27 


54 

15i 
Hi 
13i 


8  54_ 

%\  44 

1    18 

Dr.     03 
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COMPLETE    COAL    STATISTICS    FOR    1871. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  coal  sent  to  market  by  the  different  in- 
dividual operators  engaged  in  mining  in  the  mining  district  of  SchuylkilL 
These  returns  are  not  what  might  be  termed  official  gross  returns,  and  are 
the  only  portion  of  our  statistics  that  we  cannot  announce  as  official.  This 
failure  occurs  from  a  want  of  order  and  regularity  in  a  subject  which,  above 
all  others,  deserves  the  careful  attention  of  the  public.  Some  of  these  ship- 
ments differ  widely,  as  some  embrace  the  shipments  from  January  to  Janu- 
ary, others  from  December  to  December,  and  others  again  from  November 
to  November.  This  statement  we  trust  will  explain  exceptions  taken  by 
outsiders  of  the  correctness  of  our  coal  statistics.  I  am  prepared  to  furnish 
a  correct  sheet  of  coal  statistics  for  1812.  The  following  will  exhibit  the 
names  of  the  different  firms,  and  the  number  of  tons  shipped  in  1871. 
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RECAPITULATION  OP  THE  DISTRICT  TONNAGE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1871. 

Fisrt  or  PoUsville  district  : 

With  many  old  works 1,  349,  949  tons. 

Local  consumption  of  all  sorts 450,  000     " 

Screenings  and  small  land  sale  mines 20,  051     " 

Total  tons  mined  in  the  district 1 ,  820,  000 

Second  or  Ashland  district  : 

With  all  new  works , 3,  088,  9C5  tons. 

Local  consumption  of  all  sorts 350,  035     " 

Screenings  and  land  sale  mines 10,  000     " 

Total  tons  mined  in  the  district ,  3,  449,000 

Third  or  Shamokin  district: 

With  few  old  works 2,  266, 532  tons. 

Local  consumption  of  all  sorts 300,  4C8     " 

Screenings  and  land  sales  of  all  sorts 10,  000     " 

Total  tons  mined  in  the  district 2, 577, 000 


THE  COAL  TONNAGE  FOR  EACH  COUNTY  IN  THE  MINING  DISTRICT  OF  SCHUYLKILL, 
COiMPLETE,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DEC.  31,  1871. 

165  collieries  in  Schu3-lkill  county  mined 5,  380,  819  tons. 

40  collieries  in  Northumberland  county  mined IjS^'^i  0*^^     " 

10  collieries  in  Columbia  county  mined 472,  029     " 

4  collieries  in  Dauphin  county  mined 506,  084     " 

219  Grand  total  tons  of  coal  mined  in  the  district 7,846,000 


CUMBERLAND  COAL  TRADE  FOR  1871. 

[Furnished  by  C.  Black,  Esq.,  Mining  Engineer — Miners^  Journal.^ 

Tons— 1870.      Tons— 1871. 

By  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad 1, 112,938     1,494,814 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 604,  437         850, 339 


Total  tons J.i^iyL2ll  J'  3^5,153 

Increase  in  1871,  is  629,778  tons  over  last  year's  shipment. 
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The  foregoing  tonnage  was  furnished  by  the  following  companies 


Names  of  mine  or  company. 


Total  tons 
shipped. 


1871. 
Increase. 


1S71. 
Decrease. 


C^onsolidated  Coal  Company j 

Maryland  Toal  Companj^ 

Amenean  Coal  Company ( 

Borden  Mininji  Coinpsiiiy  j 

<ieort:e  Creek  Coal  and  Iron  Company | 

Uampsliire  and  Baltimore  National  and  Va.  mines,  j 

Midlothian  Coal  and  Iron  Company' 

Vir<;inia  Coal  Company 

Franklin lio ! 

Potomac.  ...  do ; 

Piedmont uo j 

Jiig  Vein  ....  do ' 

Atlantic  and  Georse  Creek  Company I 

Swanton  Mminj;  Company 

Spruce  Hill  Coal  Company j 

Barton do  .^ j 

Lincoln do. ! 

G.  Creek  and  Mining  Coal  Company i 

Cumberland  Coal  and  Iron  Company i 

Central  C.  M.  &  M.  Company | 

Cook  Mines ' 


50.i,  527 

333, 042 

225, 654 

207, 650 

192,0.^7 

161,963 

127,936 

81,218 

80,447 

79,715 

79, 037 

78,  870 

62, 632 

4.5,865 

31,663 

31,478 

10,799 

9,564 


2, 435, 153 


Total  increase,  tons . 


121,820 
73, 6S8 
23, 375 
59,413 

113,3'<4 
57, 972 
91,718 
53, 183 


8,920 

8. 022 

17,086 

11,867 


12, 257 


10,799 
2,761 


666, 265 
3S,  187 


628, 078 


3,002 


8,548 
'iV,"276 


9,049 
4,161 
2, 151 


38, 187 


LITTLE    SCHUYLKILL   COAL   TRADE. 


E.  Borda 

Mr.  Bartholomew 

<>.  Whitstone 

Keevesdale 

Fry  &  Co 

Moss  &  .\bV)lett 

Sharp  Mountain  |    1 

Alaska »....!     1 

.1,  W.  Krell I     1 

Bohanan  tV  Larer 1 

.John  Donaldson ]    1 

Sc.  Nicholas 

Ellen  Gowen i     1 


66, 
4, 
5, 

H, 
16, 
20, 
24, 
I, 
4, 
45, 
65, 
fiO, 


341 
271 

638 
3s9 
463 
349 
416 
026 
677 
609 
8nO 
90-5 
363 


G.  W.  Cole I  1 

Suffolk I  1 

Hill  &  Harris 1 

B.  L.  Eschnlman 1 


Focht  &  Whittaker 

Kiokerbocker 

Jones,  Ward  &  Oliver., 

Leo  &  VVren 

Pomroy  &  Eckert 

Yocum 

Thos.  Gorman , 

Peter  Buuinan 


From  Mabanoyand  Shamokin  regions. 
Total  tonnage 


59,390 
40,067 
44,498 
22, 236 
32,080 
41,766 
4, 533 
8,491 
20, 359 
22, 539 
3n,958 
23, 167 


676, 890 
138,318 


815,208 
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TONNAGE  OF  LATERAL  RAILROADS  IN  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  FOR  THE  YEAR  END- 
ING DECEMBER  31,  1871. 


Railway  lines. 

1870. 

1871. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1,447,151 
1,265,  122 
169, 722 
156,  507 
160,765 
530, 4S9 
75,  193 
123, 555 

1,763,138 
1,782,777 
216,  194 
183, 470 
134,213 
815,208 
153,500 
155,  297 

315,987 

517,  655 

46,  472 

26, 963 

Mahaiiov  and  liroad  Top  Mountain... 
Mill  Creek  

Schuylkill  Valley 

Mount  Carbon       

26, 552 

Little  Schuylkill  

Ijorbfrrv  Creek  

284,719 
78,  "07 
31,742 

3, 92'<,  505 
295, 246 

5,203,797 
498,  123 

1,301,S45 
203,  077 

Lehigh  and  Mahanoy 

4, 223, 751 

5,701,920 

Union 

198,747 

30  S  798 

i'loroKi' 

- 

Increase  tonnage  of  lateral  railroads  in  1871  is  1,588,421  tons. 

,  BROAD  TOP  SEMI-BITUMINOUS  COAL  TRADE  IN  1811. 

Exhibition  of  amount  of  coal  shipped  to  market  from  this  region. 


Names  of  collieries. 


Coalinont  

Cumberland.... 

Crawford  

Powelton .,. 

Bariiet  planes. 

Barnet 

Du(ilev  slope... 

Blair.." 

Union 

Mooredalo ...... 

Bro  t(itop 

Carbon  

Cooke    


Tons 
shipped. 


2,407 
11,7H8 
60, 16S 
14, 4^s9 
26, 022 

6,311 
15, 200 

4,610 
21,210 
28, 6S0 

6,644 

6,  455 


Names  of  collieries. 


Mansion 

Mount  Equity, 

Duval  shaft 

Cunard 

Mount  Eagle  .. 

Scott.  

Edge  Hill 

North  Point  .... 

Fulton 

Delaware , 


Total  in  1871. 


Tons 
shipped. 


15,793 

55, 174 

9,941 

22, 448 

5,628 

2,005 


4,653 


319,625 


Increase  tonnage  in  1871,  6,200  tons. 

Note. — Nineteen  collieries  employ  648  hands,  393  miners  houses,  619 
mining  breasts;  tonnage  per  day  3,250  tons;  estimated  value  of  colliery 
improvements  is  $765,000.  Philadelphia  coal  company  and  11.  Gorrell 
shipped  7,495  tons  over  the  above. 


LEHIGH   VALLEY   RAILROAD. 


The  total  anthracite  tonnage  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  in  1871  was 
2,889,074  tons,  and  355,096  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  making  a  total  coal 
tonnage  of  3,244,170  tons. 
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Supplied  by  the  following  sources 


J 


Wyomins  recion 

Hazletdii  rpgion 

Upper  I.ehigh  region  

Beaver  .Nieaiiow  region  .... 

Mabanoy  re<:ion 

Mau<;h  ("hiiiik  region 

Sullivan  and  Erie  region. 
Broad  Top  region 


1870. 


5R8, 596 

2, 007, 027 

12,002 

701, 634 

295,  lrt4 

2,164 


Packerton 

Lehiglui.n 

Parr>  vilio 

Carbon  Iron  Company 

Kittaiinny '. 

Lehigh  Gap 

Slaiiugton 

Rock  i)ale 

Laurey'.«. 

Spring  Mills 

White  Hall 

Iroiiton  . 

Lehigh  Valley  Iron  Company. 

Thomas  Iron  Company..  

Hockenrlauqua 

(.^alasauqua 

Crane  Iron  Company.. ,.. 

Mannf.ic-turitig  Conipanv 

Foglesviilc .' 

Ea.st  Penii  Iron  Co 

Fullertun 

Copley 

Allentown  furnaces 

Furna(!H  

Leliifih  rolling  mill 

Allentown  roiling  ujill 


61 

1,742 

17 

29, 993 

355 

68 

0,106 

o93 

137 

255 

305 

8,073 

47,055 

32,3i0 

61 

1,184 

74, 750 

8, 238 

2,  250 

5,412 

l,7l0 

796 

47,451 

2,  550 


Roberts  Iron  Compan3- 

Hope  rolling  mill ., , 

Allentown 

Jordan  Manuf  icturitig  Co 

Glenn  Iron  Company , 

E;ist  Permsylvania  railroad 

Lehiirh  Iron  Company 

]^".rth  Pennsylvania  railroad.. 

Bethlehem  ..~. 

Lehigh  Zink  (/ompany 

Bethlehem  Iron  (.Company  

Freemansburg 

Kidington 

Chain  Dam 

t'olrain  Furnace  

Easiori  Maniif  icturing  Co 

Gieiidon  Iron  Company 

Easton 

Philiip.>-burg 

Port  Delaware 

Belvidere , 

Central  railroaii 

Morris  and  Essex 

Annover  iron  works , 

Warren  foun  iry 

Lehigh  Valley  railroad 


1871. 


.573, 581 

,317,N2L 

23,  1 13 

4.^0, 436 

49-<,  123 

7, 888 

S,S11 

355, 096 


Total  tonnage |    3,60S,5'-7  I      3,244,170 

Its  distribution  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  in  18T1  : 


3,  544 

2,  247 

21,772 

1,669 

5,  521 

14,163 

171,  S14 

5,  536 

21,  121 

51,240 

459 

424 

^0 

IS,  565 

10 

44,056 

3.517 

10,088 

202,  158 

525,  837 

511,  5i)7 

174,  S26 

24,601 

.5,715 

41,  150 


Forwarded  east  by  railroad  from  Mauch  Chunk „  2,210,272 


PHILADELPHIA  AND  READING  RAILROAD. 

Points  of  supply  and  distribution  of  anthracite  coal  from  Schuylkill  county 
and  bituminous  from  Harrisburg,  and  antfiracite  from  Ilarrisburg,  Dau- 
phin, Allentuivn,  Alburtus,  Ordand,  and  Willow  Street  loharf,  on  the 
Fhiladtlphia  and  Heading  railroad,  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1871 ; 
tons  1  cceived  from  various  lateral  railroads  in  Schuylkill  coal  region. 

Tons. 

Schuylkill  Valley  railroad lO'J,  484 

Mill  Creek  railroad 148,  87o 

Mahanoy  and  Sharaokin  railroad 1 ,  381).  474 

Total  at  Tort  Carbon 1,047,331 

Mt.  Carbon  railroad 77,  142 

Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  railroad 984,  253 
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Tons. 

Schuylkill  aiul  Susquehanna  and  Auburn  railroads 308,022 

Little  Schuylliill  railroad 099,  836 

3,710,584 

Harrisburg  and  Dauphin 250,  303 

Allentown  and  Alburtus 7,  033 

Oreland  and  Willow  Street  wharf 46,  297 

4,020,217 
Bituminous  at  Harrisburg 558,  234 

As  per  subjoined  statements  annexed 4,  581,  451 

Coal  passed  over  laterals  for  shipments 958,  324 

Shipped  west,  via  Northern  Central  railroad  . . .  ■ 323,  667 

Consumed  on  laterals 136, 133 

Grand  total 6,002,575 

Where  delivered  on  line  of  road  and  branches  of  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
inor  railroad : 


Jonestown 

Union  Forge 

MilHin 

Daupliiii  ..    

Pori  Carbon 

Tamaqiui 

Kiiiggoid..  

Ashland 

Mana,yuiik 

Coiishiiliocken 

Norristowri 

FroweriDWU 

Pottsville  

Schuj'lkill  Haven 

Landingville 

Auoiirn 

Port  Clinton 

Hamburg   

Sboernakersville 

Mohrsville 

Leesport 

TucUerton 

Reading,  E.  Pa.  B'ch.. 
Reading  &  Columbia.. 

Sinking  Spring 

Warnersville 

Robesonia 

Woiuelsdorf 

Sheridan.. 

Richland 

Myerstown 

Lebanon 

Aniiviile 

Paltnvra... 


1870. 


4,649 
420 


239 

m 

10 


1J,523 

18 

949 

24, 484 

551 

4,774 

2,250 

l,4ti9 

6,9G9 

725 

202, 451 


99,331 
1,357 

11,429 
2, 6V2 

13,616 
1,772 
7, 346 

88, 693 
3,610 
2,424 


1871. 


17, 255 

311 

21 

726 

584 

1,731 

53 

10 

191 

65 

81 

307 

16, 828 

11 

89  S 

31,860 

1,030 

3,767 

1,781 

1,080 

3,961 

1,595 

2?0, 965 

87,691 

63, 020 

1,385 

13, 773 

1,809 

11,220 

1,784 

6, 035 

91, 599 

3,814 

1,710 


Derry 

Swatara 

Huiunielstown 

Paxtoii 

Harrisburg... 

Exeter  

Birdsijoroiigb 

Monocacy 

Douijlassville 

Pottscown 

Limerick 

Royer's  Ford, 

Phoeiiixville  

Perkiomen  Junction, 

Valley  Forge , 

Port  Kennedy 

Norristowu  &  Bridge- 
port  

Rambo  Kilns 

Swede  furnace 

W.  Conshohocken. 

W.  Manayunk 

W.  Falls 

Niceto'n  Afieriuaufn 

Philadelphia — 

Via  Belmont  

Via  Columbia  b'ch, 
Via  Richmo'd  b'ch, 

Richmo'd  for  shipm't 


1870. 


735 
5,794 
3,915 

248 
2,  S20 

813 
27, 890 


1871. 


5, 979 
56,  645 

2,444 

2,741 
85,  572 

8,313 
743 

5,119 

182,916 

4,  525 

20,831 

15,810 


41,157 
155, 602 

19.%  793 

237,775 

155,202 

1,893,055 


33 


18-: 

4 

22 

20 

7 

32, 

2;4 

209, 

2.S0 

166 

,311 


Total  paving  freig't  3, 605, 857 
Coal  for  Co.'s  use...     145, 133 


4,  ">)" 
2'il 


619 
191 
005 
154 
5"0 
584 
802 
554 
376 
712 
210 
557 
.^07 
975 
9.55 
oSO 

499 
140 
312 
OSl 
171 
504 
286 

761 

600 
388 
393 


59 
291 


Grand  total  tonnago  3, 750, 990     4, 584, 450 
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Of  the  above  amounts  of  coal  delivered  on  the  line  ond  at  the  city,  there 
wore  8G7,H60  tons  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  received  at  Harrisburg, 
which  was  distributed  as  follows  : 

Delivered  on  the  line 210,294 

Delivered  at  Philadelphia 158, 352 

Delivered  at  Port  Richmond 482,  093 

Consumed  by  the  company 17, 15T 


867,86fi 


REPORT   OF   THE   LEHIGH   AND    MAHANOY    RAILROAD   COAL   TONNAGE,   1871. 


Lehigh  Branch 1 

Hoffman  .  |     1 

Malvern,  Cox  &  Co !     I 


Copley..  

Glendon 

Primrose 

Harris,  Hill  tfe  Rosnel 

M'Neal  Co.,  Nos.  1,2,  3.. 

Lehigh 

New  Boston 


18, 
LS, 
37, 
94, 
54, 
6(5, 
25, 
82, 
14, 


236 
044 
09s 
029 
192 
904 
fiSl 
031 
5SS 
336 


-.1   I 


Coal  Mountain i     1 

Caledonia |     1 


Forest 

West  Lehi<;h.. 

Shatnokin . 

RpTlO 

Rathbun  

Dunn  rolliery. 

Lancaster 

Sundries 


From  Northumberland  county 

Total  tonnage  by  Lehigh  and  Mahanoy  railroad. 


13,804 

13, 838 

1,484 

27,  587 

5 

21,698 

11 

zr, 

10 
1,510 


498, 123 
27, 958 

526,081 


Destination  of  CoaL 
The  following  distribution  of  coal  shipped  from  Port  Richmond 


Countries  and  States. 


New  Brunswick . 

Canada 

Maine 

New  Hampshire. 
Massachusetts.... 

Hhojo  Islmd 

(Connecticut  

New  York 

New  Jersey   

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland. 


Tons 
shipped. 


8,238 

4,713 

86, 092 

40,071 

908,  470 

171,375 

92,  500 

525,218 

150,225 

19i,.S96 

13,  403 

2,799 


Countries  and  States. 


Tons 
shipped. 


District  of  Cohimbia 

Virginia  

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Texas 

West  Imiies 

S.  America 


56, 875 

38, 624 

3,751 

10,301 

8, 625 

1,364 

5,3^fi 

6, 625 

1,  196 

7, 055 

263 


Total  tonnage  shipped j      2,34o,02»j 


Of  this  tonnage  there  was  sent  to  the  New  England  States 


New  England  States tons.      1,  406,  r)02 

N.  York  and  N.  Jersey.. ..do...         575,447 

Pennsylvania '.....  do...'         191,896 

Total  distribution 


South  of  Philadelphia. ..tons. 
Foreign  .Southern  ports.. do.. 


148,912 
'-0, 26*t 


2, 343, 0.'« 
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SCHUYLKILL   NAVIGATION. 


The  following  distribution  of  coal  at  points  along  the  line  of  the  Schuylkill 
Canal  navigation,  now  managed  and  directed  by  the  Philadelphia  and 
Beading  railroad  company : 


Mr.  Carbon 

SchuylKill  Haven 

Orwipsburg  landing. 

Auburn 

Hauibiirij  

Mohrsville 

Shoemakersville 

Felix  Dam 

Reaiiina: 

Yost  lan<iing 

Hirdsboroush 

Monoeocy,  &o. 

Port  Utiion 

Pottsiown 

Spriiijr  Mill 

Koyer's  Ford.. 

Phoenixville 


1870. 


35 

1,290, 

14t; 

.■) 

3, 337 

6,465 


25, 
4, 


601 

422 
283 


137 
067 

120 

689 


1871. 


54 

853 

53 

10 

3,373 

2,159 

5, 5f.4 

31, 383 

109 

7,869 

7, 657 

100 

449 

2, 486 

7,166 

1,331 


Port  Kenned}' 

Norristown 

Conshohocken 

Spring  Mill 

Salem,  N.  J.. 

New  Castle,  Del 

Brandywine,  do 

Wilmington,  do 

Marcus  Hook 

Chester 

Gloucester,  N.  J 

Darby 

Baltimore 

Phil'a  and  vicinity. 
N.  York  and. ..do.... 


Total  tonnage. 


1870. 


2, 1?.0 
1,.365 
9,  190 
355 
1,511 
.3,3S1 
1.5,774 


6,  145 

2,016 

965 


142,986 
246, 783 


526,  804 


1871. 


103 

2,09fi 

3,033 

13, 980 

3,037 

2,455 

4, 908 

22, 34B 

293 

11,8.53 

6,378 

2,05« 

353 

320,671 

541, 2oy 


1,010,171 


Of  the  above  quantity,  94,813  tons  were  delivered  on  the  line  of  canal  at 
points  short  of  Philadelphia,  and  53,478  tons  were  sent  south  from  Phila- 
delphia; 320,671  tons  were  shipped  to  Pluladelphia  and  vicinity,  and  541,- 
209  tons  were  shipped  east  of  Philadelphia. 

Goal  trade  of  the  line  between  Pottsville  and  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  Leba- 
non Valley  railroad. 


1870 1,072,400 

1871 1, 128, 227 


Road. 


Canal. 


116,764 
94,813 


Showing  an  increase  in  this  year's  shipments  of. 


Total. 


1, 189, 164 
1,223,040 


33, 876 


Of  the  above  quantity,  there  were  delivered  at  the  following  iron  works 
along  the  line  of  the  Schuylkill  Canal  navigation,  as  follows  : 


Hamburg 

Leesport 

Heading 

Birdsborough  

Douglasville 

Potistown., 

Phoeni.xville 

Port  Kenned}' , 

Bridj:eport  and  Norristown.. 

Conshohocken 

Spring  Mill 

Hweiies  furnace 

Robesonia 

Sinking  Spring 

Lebanon 


Road. 


Canal. 


3, 

3, 

230, 

33, 

61, 

9.3, 

<5, 

188, 
20, 


767 

961 

965 

802 

829 

712  i 

507 

380 

499 

081 


22, 
13, 
63, 
94, 


312 
773 
OiiO 
599 


3,  .37.3 
5, 784 
31,3S3 
7,869 
7,  6.57 

449 
1,331 

103 

2,  096 

3,  033 
13,  !)SS 


Total. 


842,207  I      77,066 


7,140 

9,745 

2ri2, 348 

41,671 

13,  48fi 

62, 161 

94, 838 

6, 483 

190, 595 

2.3, 114 

13,988 

22,  312 

1.3, 773 

63, 020 

94, 699 


919,273 
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The  quantit}'  of  coal  sent  to  Philadelphia  in  this  year 


Road. 

Canal. 

Total. 

In  the  year  1871 

O^S  539 

320,671 
163, 2(J5 

1,244,310 

94S,  800 

In  the  vear  1870 

785, 535 

IrK^rpase  in  1871 .  

i 

295,510 

The  receipts  of  coal  at  Port  Richmond  for  these  3'ears  were  as 'follows  : 

In  1871 2,311,393  tons. 

In  1870 1,899,055     " 


Increase  in  1871 


413,338     " 


1S70. 
Loss.  Gain. 


On  line  of  traffic ! , 

At  Philaiielphin l.')5,348 

At  Port  Kichiiiond i    409,917 

East  by  canal !      69, 606 


634,871 
152,111 


Loss  in  1870 i    482,760 


152,111 


1871. 


Loss. 


152,111  I 

A  gain  in  1871. 


Gain. 


33, 868 
295,410 
418, 348 
294,426 


1,042,050 


The  Bloomsburg,  Towanda  and  M'Intyre  coal  trade  is  as  follows 


Bloonis- 
burg. 


1870 1    733,035 

1871 I    815,079 


Tons  increase  in  1871. 


Towanda. 


271,335 
3LS,  335 


M'Intyre, 


17, 808 
lOtJ,  130 


Districts. 


1,022,178 
1, 2.>9, 544 


217,366 
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Foreign  coal  ti'ade,  as  received  from  eke  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
at  Washington,  for  the  f  seal  year  ending  June  30,  1871,  hy  Mr.  Edward 
Young,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Where  imported  from. 


England 

Scotland... 

Ireland .^ , 

Canada .', 

Other  British  North  American  possessions. 

British  West  Indies 

Australia.  .V 

Cuba 


North  German  Union 

France 

American  French  possessions 

Brazil 

Hayti  and  San  Domingo 

Chili 

All  other  Portuguese  possessions. 


Tons. 


96, 363 

15, 966 

697 

165, 432 

97, 371 

3,794 

62,264 

431 

180 

285 

59 

86 

60 

1,037 

17 


Total,  rating  at  $2  55  per  ton 444,542 


Value. 


$299,721 

42,201 

1,857 

402, 519 

237, 940 

7,083 

133,211 

1,166 

660 

630 

175 

354 

180 

4,999 

64 


1, 132, 775 


NORTHERN  CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 


The  following  is  the  coal  tonnage  of  the  Northern  Central  railway  for  the 
six  years  ending  December  31,  1871,  which  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  E. 
L.  Du  Barry : 


Years. 

Way  trade. 

Baltimore. 

Total. 

In  1866 

177,954 
304,  567 
455, 345 
414,665 
534, 858 

100,110            278,064 

1867 

148, 810             453, 377 
175,334            630,679 
146, 534             561, 190 
173, 948  1          70S,  806 

1868 

1869 

1870 

Total 

1, 887, 389 

744,736        2.6.^?!.  12.=; 

There  has  been  received  in  1871 

792, 513 

Grand  aggregate  tons  received,  is  • 

3,424,638 

Coal  was  received  from  the  following  points  : 

1870. 

1871. 

Lvkens  Vallev 

359, 102 

5,349 

108,815 

3S5, 556 

Trevorton 

Shamokin , 

182, 467 

Danville  and  Hazleton  railroad „ 

1,870 

1  juckawanna  and  Bloomsburg  railroad 

235, 539 

222, 519 

708, 805 

792,412 
708, 805 

Increase  in  the  tonnage  of  1871 

83, 607 

The  above  general  data,  received  from  all  sources,  may  be  considered 
correct ;  some  of  these  firms,  railway  and  canal  lines,  close  their  fiscal 
year's  in  November  and  December,  but  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  get 
the  foregoing  figures  officially  correct. 
4 
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A    STATISTICAL   SUiMMARY  OF   THE    :SIINING  DISTRICT   OF    SCHUYLKILL  FOR  THE 
YEAR  ENDING    DECEMBER    31,    A.    D.    1811. 


First  dist. 
Poitsville. 


Second  dist. 
Ashland. 


Visits  to  collieries 

Visits  to  inquests 

Visits  to  First  and  Second  districts 


246 

27 
10 

189 
44 
30 

124 
40 
20 

Total  number  of  visits,  (official,) 

Miles  traveled 

Slopes  in  operation 

Shafts  in  operation 

Lilts  sunli 

Number  of  drifts 

Steam  funs 

Furnaces  

Naturally  ventilated 

Steam  jet  ventilation 

Steam  engines  in  use 

Tlorsf  power  in  use 

Number  of  persons  killed 

Number  died  of  injuries 

Number  injured 


Third  dist. 
?hamokin. 


Number  of  persons  emploj'ed  at  the  collieries. 

Nun>ber  unemployed  and  partly  idle 

Number  absent  or  removed , 


Total  number  in  the  mines  of  the  district, 

Collieries  inspected 

Numlier  of  collieries  partly  idle 


Grand  aggregate,  130  visits  made,  15,248  miles  traveled;  163  slopes,  14 
shafts,  291  lifts,  159  drifts,  100  steam  fans,  26  furnaces,  68  natural  venti- 
lations, 12  steam  jet  ventilations,  646  steam  engines,  36,709  horse  power; 
99  persons  -were  killed,  28  died  of  injuries,  406  were  maimed  or  injured, 
19,511  persons  employed  at  collieries,  5,500  persons  partly  employed  at 
collieries,  3,500  persons  absent  or  unemployed  ;  213  collieries  iu  active  op- 
eration and  32  collieries  partly. 

COUNTY  STATISTICS  OF  THE  POAVER  USED  AND  FORCE  EMPLOYED,  AND  THE  NUM- 
BER OF  SLOPES,  SHAFTS  AND  DRIFTS  WORKED,  ETC. 


Visits  made 

Miles  traveled 

Slopes  worked 

Shalts  worked 

Lifts  sunk^and  worked 

Drifts  worked 

Steam  fans  used , 

Furnace  ventilation 

Natural  ventilation 

Steam  jet  ventilation .-. 

Steam  engines 

Horse  power 

Persons  killed 

Persons  died  of  injuries 

Persons  maimed 

Persons  em  played  in  the  mines 

Persons  partly'employed  in  mines.. 

Persons  absent  or  removed 

Collieries  partly  idle 

Active  collieries 


Schuylkill    Norchum- 
county.      berland  co. 


626 

12, 942 

141 

13 

250 

102 

81 

14 

52 

12 

518 

30,018 

73 

21 

334 

14, 285 

4,000 

3,500 

24 

1(54 


74 

631 

18 


Columbia 
county. 

20 
126 

7 


Dauphin  CO. 


78 

3,140 

16 

4 

49 

3,151 

700 

200 

6 

33 


10 
4 
4 
2 
'I 
1 
30 
2,121 
G 


10 

1,549 

4 


11 

93;> 

200 

100 

2 

8 


20 

1,430 

4 

3 

12 

1,140 

150 

50 
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Aggregate,  730  visits  bad  been  made,  15,248  miles  had  been  traveled;  110* 
slopes,  13  shafts,  290  lifts  and  159  drifts  are  worked;  100  steam  fans  for 
ventilation  are  used,  26  furnaces,  OS  natural,  with  13  steam  jects,  are  used 
to  ventilate  these  collieries  ;  646  steam  engines,  of  36, 109  hoi'se  power  ;  99 
persons  were  killed,  28  persons  died  of  injuries,  406  persons  were  maimed 
and  injured,  19,511  persons  are  actively  employed,  5,050  persons  are  partly 
employed,  3,850  persons  are\ibsent  or  removed  ;  32  collieries  are  partlj'^  idle 
and  abandoned,  and  209  collieries  are  in  active  operation. 

Owing  to  a  strike,  which  lasted  from  the  15th  of  January  to  the  4th  of 
June,  the  collier}'  force  had  become  disorganized,  and  afterwards  but  par- 
tially represented.  Many  absentees  and  removals  took  place  during  the 
season;  over  a  proper  enumeration  the  inspectors  had  but  little  control  but 
by  estimate, 

FOREIGN  CASUALTIES. 

Compared  with  those  in  Schuylkill  county  are  West  Lancashire  and 
North  and  South  Wales.  There  was  one  life  lost  to  the  average  number 
of  hands  employed  in  the  following  years: 


1861 299  lives  lost. 

1862 ,249     "        " 

1863 314     »        " 

1864 354     »        " 

1865 321     "        » 


1866.' 216  lives  lest. 

1861 280     "       " 

1868 343     "       " 

1869 309     "       " 

1810 354     "       " 


In  ten  years  the  number  of  lives  lost  were  3,039  men,  but  the  whole  num- 
ber of  lives  lost  in  the  English  mines,  in  tea  years,  were  10,621.  Of  these 
casualties  there  arose,  from 

Explosions  of  gas 2,  261  deaths. 

Falls  of  coal  and  roof 4,164       " 

Shaft  accidents ] ,  505       " 

Surface  accidents 775       " 

Miscellaneous  accidents 1,  916       " 


Total  number  of  deaths 10,  621 

Accidents  b}--  explosions  are  very  destructive,  but  those  arising  from  falls 
of  coal  and  rock  are  more  numerous,  exhibiting  the  same  result  as  in  this 
region. 


MALES   EMPLOYED   IN    COAL   MINES. 


In  English  mines  there  were  the  following  number  of  males  employed, 
for  the  following  years  : 


1865 315,451 

1866 320,663 

1861 333,116 


1868 846,820 

1869 345,446 

1810 350,894 


REMARKS  ON  MISTAKEN  MINING  COURSE. 

It  will  be  observed  the  general  suspension  which  took  place  throughout 
the  district  on  the  tenth  of  January,  lasted  until  the  fifteenth  of  June,°with- 
out  intermission  or  conciliation,  consequently  most  all  the  collieries  were 
idle  and  the  miners  scattered  all  over  the  different  counties,  which  had  a 
tendency  to  check  casualties  in  this  district.     Such  general  and  local  sus- 
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'pensions  are  truly  fruitful  sources  of  local  distress  and  poverty,  Whicli  dis- 
tress extends  its  influence  among  various  classes  of  people  outside  of  the 
mining  counties  and  towns.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  these  acts  are  so  com- 
monly resorted  to,  as  thej"  have  no  reasonable  paliation  among  the  numerous 
Industrial  public,  although  there  may  be  potent  sources  of  justification  with 
partisans.  Where  there  are  so  many  thousands  of  the  poorer  classes,  who 
are  compelled  to  maintain  their  families  on  the  very  slender  resources  of 
manual  labor  and  the  public  credit  system  of  suppliers,  who  are  often  the 
advocates,  and  principal  gainers,  in  the  end,  in  such  struggles  where  labor 
contends  against  capital,  labor  really  makes  war  upon  itself,  while  the  profits 
intended  to  be  derived  from  these  means  fall  vastly  short  of  the  profitable 
anticipations  of  the  masses. 

Suspensions  produce  an  acerbity  of  feeling  between  the  contending  par- 
ties, which  overcomes  reason  and  good  feelhig,  when,  by  a  humane  forbear- 
ance, by  both  sides,  these  differences  could  be  happily  adjusted  by  a  resort 
to  amicable  conciliation  and  arbitration,  based  on  as  satisfactory  a  condition 
as  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  coal  trade  and  market  rates  abroad 
would  admit  of.  Too  many  instances  of  this  kind  are  known  to  us  in  all 
branches  of  home  industry,  as  well  as  in  the  coal  business. 

A  reduction  in  the  value  of  a  commodity  results  from  a  production  over 
its  marketable  demand.  When  this  is  the  case,  to  remed^^  its  bad  effects  a 
resort  is  frequently  had  to  diminish  the  supply  by  employing  a  less  force, 
while  by  increasing  the  manufacturing  and  national  means  of  consumption 
would  be  the  proper  remedy  applicable  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  To 
reduce  the  mining  force  of  the  coal  regions  would  work  many  evils  to  that 
class  of  laborers,  as  favoritism,  in  that  case,  would  monopolize  all  the  works 
and  throw  out  of  employment  a  large  force,  whose  condition  would  be  la- 
mentable, but  who,  under  present  circumstances,  receive  their  full  share  of 
the  profits  of  labor  ;  were  it  otherwise,  these  persons,  as  a  class,  would 
come  to  grief. 

The  action  of  the  committees  of  the  Anthracite  Board  of  Trade  and  that 
of  the  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Association  was  contemplated  favorable 
of  good  results,  they  being  competent  to  determine  a  proper  basis  whicH 
would  adjust  the  difiiculties  complained  of;  yet  their  labors  proved  unsat- 
isfactory to  the  miners,  who  accordingly  declared  a  general  suspension  of 
mining  necessar}'-  throughout  the  whole  region.  This  action  on  the  part  of 
the  miners  was  accomplished  in  a  peaceable  manner,  local  complaints  were 
mere  trifles. 

The  committees  found  their  action  powerless  in  the  hands  of  the  coal 
brokers,  who  refused  to  purchase  coal  at  such  figures  as  would  remunerate 
the  producer  and  miner.  This  course  broke  down  the  tonnage  of  the  rail- 
road companies,  who,  to  recover  themselves  to  some  degree,  declared  a  rise 
in  tolls  on  anthracite  coal  generally,  with  such  modifications  as  the  increase 
in  tonnage  would  justif}'.  This  course  was  complained  oi",  which  brought 
about  the  celebrated  coal  controversy  at  Harrisburg  last  winter.  The  busi- 
ness became  paralized,  and  detrimental  to  all. 

These  troubles  terminated  on  the  fourth  of  June,  by  the  miners  accept- 
ing the  $2  75  basis,  graded  up  and  down  to  $2  25  per  ton.  This  arrange- 
ment circumscribed  the  miners'  wages  to  $12  50  per  week,  witli  his  chances 
to  decline  in  a  ratio  as  8  is  to  10.  All  other  weekly  wages  to  submit  to  a 
like  modification.  Finally  the  whole  region  reluctantly  resumed  operations 
in  conformity  with  these  terms.  The  railroad  companies,  in  accordance 
with  their  promises,  reduced  their  charges  to  satisfactory  figures,  and  busi- 
ness once  more  opened  with  the  customary  clash  and  din  of  other  times. 
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and  continued,  with  trifling  exceptions,  to  the  close  of  the  year,  with  com- 
mendable harmony  and  good  feeling. 

The  manner  in  which  the  deliberations  of  these  boards  were  conducted, 
deserves  great  credit.  Some  few  collieries  were  operated  during  this  sus- 
pension, at  small  profits,  as  the  charges  were  high  to  transport  the  coal  to 
market;  though  the  cost  of  doing  so  was,  necessarily,  largely  enhanced,  the 
expenses  on  the  rnilways  were  much  the  same  as  when  a  moderate  traffic 
was  carried  on.  IMau}'  of  the  collieries  were  so  circumstanced,  that  little 
revenue  could  be  derived  from  their  operations,  even  when  under  more  favor- 
able circumstances ;  the  requirements  of  the  leases,  and  con-dition  of  the 
mine,  often  forced  the  operator  to  totally  abandon  the  colliery.  The  miners 
in  such  cases  are,  as  a  class,  the  sufferers,  as  well  as  the  employer.  Such 
examples  are  not  few  within  the  district.  Tliere  are  four  parties  properly 
identified  with  the  coal  interests  of  the  district,  viz  : 

First.  The  land-ovvners,  many  of  whom,  by  legislative  enactments,  are 
prohibited  from  mining  coal,  and  consequently  are  forced  to  let  the  collie- 
ries to  operators. 

Second.  The  lessee,  who  risks  thousands  of  dollars  on  the  chances  of  the 
coal  veins  being  productive. 

Third.  The  miners,  whose  maintenance  and  interests  are  mainly  identi- 
cal with  the  successes  and  prosperity  of  the  colliery. 

Fourth.  The  transportation  companies  who  furnish  facilities  for  carrying 
on  the  trade  of  the  mine,  without  which  the  territory  would  rest  a  forbid- 
den wilderness  to  man. 

The  coal  dealers  are  the  plague  spot  and  curse  to  all  these  interests,  as 
they  risk  nothing,  are  even  supplied  with  wharfage,  and  the  article  deliv- 
ered in  their  hands,  and  through  who^e  fingers  the  dollars  have  to  pass, 
with  all  the  demurs,  protests,  complaints  and  invevitions,  kindred  to  the 
character  of  swindlers  in  other  callings,  that  the  operators  often,  after  fruit- 
less endeavors  to  extricate  themselves,  are  compelled  to  submit  to  vexatious 
pickings  and  discounts,  delays  and  demurs,  whilst  at  home  the  claims  of 
his  employees,  urged  by  their  necessities,  come  clamering ;  add  to  this  his 
rentage,  toll  and  freight  bills,  colliery  expenses,  &c.,  and  whatever  favora- 
ble impressions  the  appearance  of  large  collieries  may  make  on  the  stran- 
ger's mind,  there  are  numerous  vexatious  obstacles  and  pecuniary  disap- 
loointments  in  coal  mining,  that  many  are  not  aware  of.  While  there  are  a 
few  who  become  successful  miners,  their  success  is  often  the  result  of  mere 
accident.  Apart  from  all  this,  the  situation  and  condition  of  the  miner  is, 
by  far,  the  worst.  By  force  of  circumstances  he  is  compelled  to  seek  the 
means  by  which  to  maintain  his  family,  by  digging  coal  in  the  mine,  he 
being  a  total  stranger  to  any  other  avocation  ;  here  he  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  thousand  perpetual  dangers  threatening  his  existence,  by  inhal- 
ing noxious  gases  and  poisonous  vapor,  that  surely  ruins  his  constitution, 
and  unfits  him  for  any  other  service.  Besides,  he  being  surrounded  in  his 
spirit  prison,  under  the  contumely  of  a  sullen  boss  and  exacting  time-keeper, 
the  morning  greetings  of  wife  and  children,  whilst  his  thoughts  may  wan- 
der for  their  love  and  welfare,  and  how  he  may  best  conduce  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  in  the  maintenance  of  that  family  is,  of  itself,  a  harrow- 
ing spectacle  to  imagine,  and  few  who  are  found  outside  of  his  own  calling, 
are  imbued  with  feelings  of  charity  for  his  perilous  situation,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  his  wife  and  children.  Whilst  qua  si  philanthopists,  seeking  noto- 
riety in  Pagan  lands,  have  an  inviting  field  for  their  boastful  charity  at 
home,  if  they  but  contemplate  the  very  large  number  of  christian  widows 
and  orphans  left  by  cliristian  miners,  whose  lives  were  sacrificed  in  the 
labor  of  the  mine  ;  these  unfortunate  people  are  thus  committed  to  the  pub- 
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lie  charities  of  the  miners  themselves  ;  philanthropy's  voice  is  seldom  if 
ever  heard  in  their  behalf,  hence  their  condition  is  extremely  pitiable. 


EXPLOSIONS — MEDICAL  TREATMENT  AFTER  EXPLOSIONS. 

A  report  of  a  South  Shield  committee  goes  into  a  lengthy  explanation  of 
the  condition  in  which  miners  meet  their  death  hy  explosions,  the  propor- 
tionate quantities  of  the  gases  which  create  explosions,  and  the  nature  of 
fire-damp. 

After  an  explosion,  the  sort  of  air  occupying  the  space  is  called  after- 
damp. This  after-damp  is  composed  of  8  parts  of  nitrogen,  having  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  0.9122,  2  parts  of  aqueous  vapor,  and  1  part  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  its  specific  gravity  1.5277. ■  The  latter,  being  heavy,  keeps  to  the  bottom 
of  the  mine,  and  is  often  found  eight  inches  deep  on  the  floors  of  gangways, 
etc.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  when  the  men,  after  an  explosion,  attempt  to 
leave  the  mine  through  an  atmosphere  Of  after-damp,  they  are  first  rendered 
partially  insensible  by  the  nitrogen,  which  takes  the  place  of  atmospheric 
air,  and  then,  falling,  they  come  in  contact  with  a  still  more  deleterious  gas, . 
the  carbonic  acid  gas — black  or  choke  damp,  a  positive  poison — inhaling 
which  to  a  small  extent,  they  pass  rapidly  into  a  state  of  asph3^xy,  owing 
to  the  state  to  which  their  sj'stems  have  been  previously  reduced. 

Two  practical  inferences  are  thus  deduced.  First,  where  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  found  abundant  the  lights  are  suddenly  extinguished,  and  burn  with 
a  dull  red  flame  as  they  approach  it,  warning  the  miner  to  retire,  as  here 
flame  is  extinguished  before  life  ;  but  when  there  is  a  large  admixture  of 
nitrogen  the  lights  will  continue  to  burn,  as  in  sulphurated  hydrogen,  even 
when  the  miner  has  been  struck  down,  life  in  this  case  being  extinguished 
before  the  flame. 

The  asphyxy  arising  from  nitrogen  and  completed  by  carbonic  acid  gas 
might  probably  suggest  a  diflei-ent  system  of  medical  treatment  from  tbat 
hitherto  pursued.  The  symptoms  of  asphj'xy  are  readil}^  known  b}'^  the 
sudden  suspension  of  respiration  and  pulsation  of  the  heart,  the  stoppage 
of  all  sensitive  functions ;  the  countenance  becomes  swollen  and  marked 
with  red  spots,  the  eyes  protrude,  and  the  features  discomposed. 

The  most  prompt  mean^  to  succor  an  asphyx}^  person  must  be  continued 
until  it  is  ascertained  that  life  js  completely  extinguished,  or  the  person  re- 
stored.    The  following  general  remedies  should  be  adopted  : 

Immediate  removal  into  fresh  air ;  undress  and  dash  the  body  with  cold 
water;  water  slightly  acidulated  with  vinegar  should  be  administered  in 
small  quantities  ;  clysters  of  two-thirds  water  and  one-third  vinegar  should 
be  applied,  and  followed  with  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt  or  of  senna 
and  epsom  salts ;  blow  fresh  air  intj  the  lungs  with  the  nozzle  of  a  bellows 
in  one  of  the  nostrils,  and  compressing  the  otlier  with  the  finger.  Should 
the  body  retain  its  natural  warmth,  and  still  these  remedies  have  no  effect, 
blood  should  be  let,  the  necessity  of  which  will  be  clearly  indicated  by  the 
redness  of  the  face,  swollen  lips,  and  protruding  eyes.  Should  the  jugular 
vein  suspend  its  functions,  a  resort  must  be  had  to  open  the  foot.  The 
last  eflfort  to  save  life  is  to  make  an  opening  in  the  trachea,  and  force  air 
into  the  lungs  by  means  of  a  bellows.  These  remedies  must  be  applied  with 
the  greatest  promptness.  The  cessation  of  the  pulse  and  absence  of  respi- 
ration are  not  certain  signs  of  death  ;  nor  should  all  be  regarded  as  dead 
whose  breath  or  pulmonary  transpiration  does  not  l)edim  the  clearness  of 
the  eyes  or  of  the  looking-glass ;  nor  those  whose  limbs  appear  stilf  and 
rigid. 
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In  giving  these  instructions,  the  same  committee  express  the  hope  that 
some  of  these  remedies  may  be  judiciously  practiced,  instead  of  injurious 
plans  being  adopted,  until  the  arrival  of  medical  practitioners,  who  will 
find  the  patient  prepared,  uninjured,  for  his  professional  skill,  and  his  object 
facilitated — not  obstructed,  by  the  previous  treatment  the  patient  has  re- 
ceived. Under  our  own  experience  we  have  seen  patients  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  noxious  gas,  who  had  been  pronounced  dead  and  dying,  who 
were  in  that  comatose  condition  placed  under  a  covering  of  earth  some  five 
inches  thick,  saturated  with  cold  water,  and  who  in  each  instance  recovered; 
while  others,  similarly  situated,  and  left  exposed  to  the  light  and  fresh  air, 
and  bathed  with  cofl  water,  died  from  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  explo- 
sion. Instantaneous  application  of  these  remedies  is  eminently  necessary, 
before  the  patient  assumes  that  languid  state,  or  death  will  make  sure  of  his 
victim  and  restoratives  will  be  given  in  vain.  I  have  tried  this  latter  re- 
medy upon  my  own  son,  and  it  proved  successful;  while  his  companions, 
similarly  affected,  but  left  exposed,  died. 

Most  all  our  miners  are  acquainted  with  the  destructiveness  of  these 
gases,  and  it  is  to  be  the  more  surprising  that  many  of  them  ar*  so  very 
incautious  and  even  reckless  in  their  conduct  while  working  among  them. 
From  habit  they  become  accustomed  to  danger  and  singularly  careless  and 
even  reckless  in  their  operations.  This  is  to  be  the  more  regretted  from 
the  fact,  that  our  statistics  show  the  large  number  of  deaths  and  accidents 
that  occur  are  generally  attributed  to  carelessness. 

DRAINAGE   OF   COAL   MINES. 

The  proper  drainage  of  a  mine  is  very  essential  to  its  perfect  stability 
and  a  practical  economy  of  mining  purposes.  This  part  of  the  work  of  a 
mine  is  done  where  the  coal  seams  are  found  in  high  lauds,  by  means  of 
the  adits  or  drifts  opened  in  the  seams,  giving  a  slight  elevation  to  the  gang- 
way as  the  work  advances,  the  water  forming  a  stream  outward,  and  serves 
for  an  air-passage  and  traveling  road  for  miners ;  and  the  drainage  of  the 
surface  waters  for  deep  slope,  or  shaft  lifts,  open  hereafter  on  these  veins, 
and  the  preservation  of  these  adits  are  of  important  advantage  to  the  fu- 
ture working  of  the  deeper  lifts. 

In  deep  lifts  there  are  various  patterns  of  pumps  used,  such  as  suction 
and  force  pumps,  and  also  buckets,  where  such  means  can  be  advantageously 
put  in  operation,  and  are  said  to  be  less  expensive  and  render  better  satis- 
faction. Among  the  pumps  in  use  is  the  Cornish  (bull  pump.)  It  holds 
the  highest  rank,  and  is  much  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order  than  pumps  of 
other  patterns.  The  steam  pumps  now  in  use  are  said  to  be  very  effective, 
but  the  steam  being  led  down  the  shafts  or  slope  by  means  of  cast  iron 
pipes  to  the  bottom,  to  where  the  cylinder  is  placed,  the  heat  created  by 
the  exhaust  steam  and  steam  pipes  soon  acts  on  the  surrounding  surface  of 
strata  and  timbers,  and  decomposition  at  once  takes  place,  and  therefore 
this  pump  is  objectionable.  The  pole  pump  is  often  used.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  expensive  and  occupies  greater  space  than  any  of  the  other  patterns, 
yet  their  use  is  continued  at  many  of  our  mines. 

In  relation  to  pumps,  and  the  various  hydraulic  machines  emplo3'ed  in 
mines  for  drainage  purposes,  we  must  refer  to  the  many  authorities  who 
have  written  on  that  subject,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Our  limited 
time  and  present  means  at  hand  prevent  us  from  rendering  a  more  intelli- 
gible description,  but  would  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  John  Taylor's  descrip- 
tions of  pumps  in  the  Mining  Review,  p.  302. 
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VENTILATION   OF   COAL   MINES. 

Causes  which  vitiate  the  air  in  mines. — It  is  eminently  necessary  to  have 
a  full  supply  of  fresh  air  in  mines  to  preserve  the  workmen  from  accident 
resulting  from  gases.  The  vitiation  of  the  air  is  caused  by  respiration 
combustion  of  lamps  and  explosions  of  powder,  the  spontaneous  decom- 
position of  mineral  substances,  such  as  the  sulphurets  which  change  into 
sulphates,  the  coal  which  generates  spontaneously  its  carbon,  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  timbers,  the  natural  disengagement  of  gases  which  penetrate 
the  rocks,  its  accumulation  in  cavities  and  old  workings.  The  gas  thus 
disengaged  disposes  itself  in  the  openings  according  to  the  order  of  density, 
as  follows  : 

CONSTITUTION   AND    SPECIFIC   GRAVITY. 

Carburetted  hydrogen,  (fire-damp,) 558 

Nitrogen  gas,  (azote)   976 

Atmospheric  air 1 ,  000 

Sulphurated  hydrogen » 1 ,  191 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  (black-damp) l„524. 

The  general  means  used  to  remove  these  elements  out  of  the  mine  before 
they  become  prejudicial  to  health,  or  become  sufficiently  diffused  with  fresh 
air  as  to  become  deleterious  or  explosive,  is  called  ventilation.  But  such 
means  do  not  always  suffice,  and  ic  is  necessary  to  produce  artificial  means 
for  their  sudden  disengagement  and  to  restore  the  equilibrium  ;  they  should 
always  be  recognized,  so  as  to  be  able  to  diminish  the  cause  of  their  produc- 
tion. 

In  a  mine  where  no  particular  method  is  used  to  renew  air,  the  respira- 
tion of  the  workmen,  and  combustion  of  lamps,  are  not  slow  to  modify  it 
sensibly.  In  fact,  a  working  man  respires  an  average  of  210  gallons  of  air 
per  hour;  a  horse  1,680  gallons  per  hour,  and  a  lamp's  combustion  26  gal- 
lons per  hour.  The  man  obsorbs,  in  part,  oxygen,  and  substitutes  for  this 
oxygen,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  Q^  gallons  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  his 
lamp,  operating  nearly  with  the  same  intensity  as  his  respiration,  produces 
as  much  carbonic  acid,  and  augments  besides  the  proportion  of  unconnec- 
ted azote.  When  this  mixture  attains  the  one-tenth  to  the  one-fourteenth 
of  the  volume  of  air,  the  lamp  ceases  to  burn,  and  overwhelms  the  miner 
with  oppression  ;  but  temperament  and  habit  greatly  varies  his  condition 
to  respire  it,  and  from  this  cause  some  men  can  pass  through  when  the  mix- 
ture is  20  per  cent.,  though  it  should  never  exceed  five  per  cent.  It  has  a 
great  tendency  to  isolate  after  generation,  and  then  cause  an  instantaneous 
asphyxia.  Azote  is  known  by  the  red  light  of  the  lamp  flame,  which  soon 
extinguish  it,  renders  respiration  difficult,  produces  heaviness  of  the  head, 
a  hissing  in  the  ears,  and  indicates  a  different  mode  of  action  to  that  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  light  is  extinguished  when  the  mine  jiir  contains  no 
more  than  15  per  cent,  of  ox^^gen ;  (the  atmospheric  air  contains  21  per 
cent,  of  oxygen,  and  79  per  cent,  of  azote.)  It  is  at  this  proportion  of  85 
per  cent,  of  azote,  that  asphyxia  or  suffocation  is  caused. 

Proto  carbonated  h^-drogen,  or  fire-damp  is,  of  all  the  gases,  the  most 
dangerous  ;  not  l)y  asphyxia,  which  it  can  nevertheless  produce,  when  it  is 
not  mixed  with  its  volume  of  air,  but  from  its  inflammable  properties.  It 
is  disengaged  from  stagnant  waters  and  decomposed  vegetable  matter;  it 
penetrates  certain  rocks,  such  as  the  coal  series,  and  the  saliferous  strata, 
where  it  is  condensed.  It  is  more  abundant  in  fat  coals  than  in  dry  coals  ; 
it  disengages  itself  in  crushed  A^rks  or  crevices,  and  displaces  scales  of 
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coal  with  a  rustling  hissing  noise.  The  cracks  and  fissures  of  coal  and 
rock,  and  even  tlie  floor  of  the  mine,  give  out  this  gas  abundantly.  Its 
presence  can  be  easily  detected  by  a  light  which  dilates,  elongates  and 
changes  blue,  which  can  be  seen  by  placing  the  hand  between  the  top  of 
the  light  and  the  eye.  The  mixture  will  explode  with  detonations,  when 
mixed  with  6  times  its  volume  of  air.  When  the  miner  perceives  this  blu- 
ish limbus,  he  should  extinguish  his  light,  and  retire  to  report  its  presence 
to  the  officers  of  the  mine.  Carburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  somewhat  difficult 
of  ignition.  The  gauze  on  the  safety  lamps  cools  the  gauze  sufficient,  that 
a  sudden  ignition  cannot  take  place,  as  it  requires  the  metal  to  assume  a 
white  heat  before  ignition  takes  place;  unless  a  spark  of  heated"  surface  ex- 
ceeds the  temperature  of  1,500  degrees,  it  cannot  explode  explosive  gas. 

We  have  drawn  freely  from  standard  works,  and  from  our  own  practice 
and  experience  in  the  mines  of  this  district,  matter  which  is  comprised  in 
this  report,  in  relation  to  deleterious  gases,  the  management  of  mines,  the 
remedies  needed  in  resusitating  persons  affected  by  choke-damp,  and  other 
necessary  subjects  relating  to  mining,  and  the  means  resorted  to  for  the 
drainage  and  ventilation  of  mines.  We  think  the  report  would  be  incom- 
plete without  adverting  to  subjects  so  intimately  connected  with  the  mining 
of  coal  and  with  the  safety  of  men  employed  in  the  mines,  whose  lives  are 
hourly  imperiled,  and  who  are  exposed  to  accidents  inseparable  from  its 
extraction  and  so  peculiarly  attendant  on  this  particular  branch  of  mining 
economy. 

The  subject  of  mining  coal  economically  in  our  high  dipping  veins  is  often 
misunderstood  by  managers  of  mines,  while,  under  the  present  reckless  sys- 
tem of  working  them,  often  more  than  one-half  the  coal  is  left  behind.  This 
is  frequently  the  result  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  mine  bosses,  often  of 
recklessness,  occasioned  by  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  sometimes  from 
a  desire  to  take  advantage  of  high  markets,  to  make  most  monej''  by  a  large 
increase  of  shipments.  This  causes  a  permanent  injury  to  the  community, 
although,  in  some  instances,  the  party  perpetrating  the  wrong  may  reap  a 
transient  benefit.  The  injury  to  the  land-owuer  and  the  coal  trade  is  ob- 
vious. To  the  lessee,  although  more  remotely,  it  is  likewise  an  injury  ;  he 
may  temporarily  increase  his  shipments  and  make  large  profits,  yet.  by  a 
course  of  reckless  mining,  his  colliery  is  thrown  into  such  a  condition  tha^. 
his  subsequent  expenditures,  in  his  futile  endeavor  to  repair  his  mine,  will 
be  found  largely  to  overbalance  any  profits  he  maty  have  received.  He  will 
alsp  sustain  a  loss  bj'  the  diminished  value  of  his  improvements,  result- 
ing from  a  less  amount;  of  coal  being  mined  than  he  has  the  capacity  to 
prepare.  But  to  the  miner  and  laborer  a  very  great  injury  results.  He 
who  calculated  on  the  permanency  of  the  mine  by  proper  working,  has 
invested  his  savings  in  the  purchase  of  a  home  for  his  family  in  the  locality 
where  he  naturally  would  expect  his  labor  to  continue,  but  by  improper 
management  he  finds  the  work  that  should  have  continued  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years  abandoned  in  eight  or  ten,  and  the  operation  transferred  to  a 
distant  locality.  From  this  cause  his  earnings  are  cut  off,  his  property  di- 
minished in  value  and  frequently  abandoned,  as  his  necessities  require  him 
to  remove  to  a  laboring  locality.  Often  this  results  in  the  unsettled  state 
of  society,  which  has,  with  some  degree  of  truth,  been  complained  of.  The 
consumers  of  coal  have,  to  some  extent,  been  the  sufferers  by  this  cause. 
The  mines  must,  of  course,  be  opened  deeper,  and  the  cost  of  producing 
coal  is  necessarily  increased  and  the  price  must  be  enhanced.  Now  this 
matter  has  been  well  understood  in  Europe,  where  stringent  provisions  have 
bean  made  by  law  to  prevent  what  is  there  understood  and  universally  re- 
garded as  a  public  injury.     But  of  late  years  our  legislatures  have  been 
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coming  forward  in  an  adA^auced  position,  and  have  placed  public  officers 
over  the  mines  of.  the  anthracite  coal  fields  of  the  State,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  insjDect  each  coal  mine,  to  direct  the  proper  working  of  the  same,  to  see 
them  properly  ventilated  and  to  see  that  proper  and  adequate  safety  and 
protection  are  afforded  to  the  persons  employed  in  working  these  mines. 
These  inspectors  annuall}^  report  the  condition  of  each  colliery,  the  number 
of  accidents  and  the  cause  of  the  same ;  they  also  report  on  all  other  mat- 
ters and  things  that  come  under  their  notice,  and  prohibit  the  improper  or 
unsafe  working  of  the  mines,  even  by  injunction  or  other  means,  and  have 
general  supervision  over  all  the  mines  and  mining  machinery,  and  do  many 
other  things,  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  safety  of  the  lives  of 
miners  and  workingmen  therein  emploj^ed. 

MINE  INSPECTORS. 

This  staflT  of  officers  is  composed  of  excellent,  practical  and  intelligent 
men,  appointed  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  General  Assembly  of  the 
third  of  March,  A.  D.  1870,  having  energetically  contributed  to  the  welfare 
of  the  miners  and  workingmen,  and  are  doing  incalculable  good  service 
since  their  appointment  to  the  mining  population.  Their  late  report  shows 
the  amount  of  duty  performed,  the  condition,  &c.,  of  the  collieries,  and 
matter  of  general  interest  to  persons  employed  in  coal  mines. 

Although  many  of  our  collieries  are  tolerably  well  ventilated,  it  must 
be  understood  there  are  some  that  have  but  very  temporary  arrangements 
for  this  purpose  in  mines  that  generate  large  quantities  of  gas.  The  per- 
sons in  charge  of  such  mines  are  those  who  generally  have  but  ver3'  limited 
practice  and  little  education,  and  who  possess  but  small  means  of  observa- 
tion, and  to  this  class  the  advice  of  a  properly  qualiQed  inspector  will  be 
to  them  an  incalculable  boon.  Yet  many  persons  are  found  among  these 
mine  bosses  who,  from  sheer  prejudice,  are  unwilling  to  profit  by  such  ex- 
amples. 

Our  mines  generally  generate  both  explosive  gas  and  choke-damp,  which 
so  frequentl3'  produce  such  awful  destruction  of  life,  and  therefore  our  ne- 
cessities require  stringent  attention  in  supplying  sufficient  ventilation  to 
warrant  them  safe.  Most  of  our  mines  are  furnished  with  section  funs  of 
the  Beadle  pattern,  but  many  are  imperfectly  located,  and  the  air-courses 
are  often  disadvantageously  situated,  as  the  drafts  are  too  distant  and  the 
excavations  extensive,  which  require  the  best  skill  and  practical  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  managers  to  control  the  fresh  air  in  proper  splits  and 
convey  it  to  the  workmen,  from  whence  it  must  pass  out  of  danger  to  the 
out-cast  shaft.  No  real  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  current  of  air, 
but  on  its  purit}'  depends  the  safety  of  the  men,  as  in  long  traverses  the3' 
collect  an  amount  of  impurities,  and  although  its  velocity  may  appear  sat- 
isfactory' to  the  miners,  it  may  be  so  far  surcharged  with  noxious  mixtures 
as  to  make  it  both  deleterious  and  dangerous,  and  even  explosive  in  the 
highest  degree.  Some  of  our  mines  are  extended  to  great  depths,  and  their 
mode  of  ventilation  must  also  assume  an  important  aspect,  and  should  be 
conducted  on  the  most  approved  modern  principles.  As  these  exc-jvations 
advance,  sufficient  openings  should  be  adopted  for  the  freedom  of  the  air- 
splits  to  regularly  traverse  the  mine. 

The  way  for  a  mine  inspector  is  perfectly  clear,  and  his  appointment  is 
most  certainl3'  the  means  of  doing  much  good  in  all  the  departments  and 
minutia  of  mining,  as  well  as  in  elfecting  proper  ventilation  and  safety  of 
men.  But  what  paliation  can  be  given  for  the  manj^  terrible  calamities  that 
daily  occur,  which  seem  to  challenge  the  skill,  ingenuity,  experience  and 
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practice  of  our  mine  managers  and  the  so-called  mining  engineers  of  our 
anthracite  coal  regions  ?  There  is  no  question  as  to  their  numbers  and 
talents,  but  so  far  the  evidence  furnished  of  their  ability  and  usefulness, 
and  the  good  service  rendered  the  mining  community,  and  the  improve- 
ments made  in  mining  our  valuable  coal,  is  lamentabl}''  small.  The  anti- 
quated methods,  practiced  by  ignorant  and  incompetent  mine  bosses  in  ven- 
tilation and  mining  and  development  of  mines  in  olden  times,  still  prevail 
to  a  great  extent,  whilst  some  corporations  have  attempted  to  improve  on 
the  old  system  of  development  of  mines  at  great  cost,  but  have  given  their 
management  to  inexperienced  and  incompetent  persons,  and  the  collieries 
are  worked  so  grossly  wrong  that  their  early  destruction  is  a  consequent 
result.  These  remarks  may  be  considered  out  of  place,  but  the  real  interest 
of  the  operators,  miners  and  the  community  at  large  demands  palpable 
truths,  which  cannot  be  refuted  by  such  cases  to  which  they  may  be  appli- 
cable. Such  mine  managers  have  given  no  evidence  to  become  reconciled 
to  or  controlled  by  the  advice  of  our  government  inspectors  of  coal  mines, 
but  often  resist  that  which  is  reall}^  to  the  true  interest  of  the  colliery. 

But  the  awful  sacrifice  of  human  life,  and  the  distress  it  entails  on  the 
laboring  community,  Avho  are  the  victims  of  accidents  and  terrible  explo- 
sions, oppresses  us  with  the  sad  reflection  why  the  mighty  eflTorts  of  man 
have  not  as  yet  coped  with  these  calamities.  The  cause  is  well  known,  but 
the  remedies  applied  to  mitigate  the  evil  are  totally  inadequate.  The  par- 
tiality shown  to  pecuniary  interests,  like  superstitious  prejudice,  prevails 
over  dut}^  and  charit}^,  and  compels  us  to  speak  truths.  Who  has  gazed  on 
these  terrible  scenes  of  death  and  mourning  without  being  touched  with 
awe  and  a  desire  of  justice?  But  these  misfortunes  are  of  so  common  oc- 
currence in  the  anthracite  coal  mines  that  really  the  employers  seldom 
evince  any  concern. 

However  much  the  question  of  security  of  mines  and  ventilation  may  be 
avoided  by  those  who  have  capital  invested  in  collieries,  the  question  must 
be  decided  in  favor  of  sufficient  and  ample  openings  from  the  surface  to 
admit  atmospheric  and  discharge  mine  air.  The  stability  of  the  mine  de- 
pends chiefly  on  its  strong  supports  while  excavation  advances.  The  yield 
of  coal  extracted  from  these  supports  in  the  return  mining  is  large  and  in- 
expensive. The  practical  success  of  such  a  system  of  working  deep  mines 
would  largely  reduce  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  and  reward  capital,  for  a 
mine  so  excavated  as  to  destroy  its  natural  supports  in  the  production  of 
coal,  cannot  be  protected  by  any  structures  of  timber,  however  strong ;  it 
must  yield  to  superincumbent  pressure  and  deca}^,  which  is  always  a  pro- 
lific source  of  expenditure.  Often  this  item  of  expense  alone  is  so  great 
that  the  abandonment  of  the  colliery  or  bankruptcy  is  the  result,  when,  by 
an  economical  system  of  mining,  this  could  be  totally  avoided. 

MINING    OF    THE    DIPPING    COAL    VEINS. 

The  system  of  mining  adopted  in  our  high  dipping  veins  is  that  of  pillar 
and  breast  working.  This  is  commenced  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  or  shaft 
openings,  leaving  onlj'^  a  meagre  pillar  often  for  its  support.  These  breasts 
are  geueralh'  30  feet  wide  and  mined  up  to  the  next  upper  lift,  the  piHars 
'commonly  being  12  to  IG  feet  thick.  Air  headings  are  cut  through  these 
pillars  at  intervals  of  some  30  feet  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  but  in 
the  extremity  to  furnish  a  larger  supply,  as  the  prices  advance,  a  resort  is 
had  to  skipping-  or  mining  off  these  pillars  to  take  a  temporary  advantage 
of  the  market,  thus  reducing  the  pillars  and  increasing  the  amount  of  tim- 
ber for  proping  up  the  strata,  which,  when  undermined,  will,  from  its  own 
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weight  and  the  action  of  gas,  eventually  crush  every  form  of  support,  and 
■with  undisputed  sway  prevent  the  further  mining  of  large  bodies  of  coal 
that  may  remain  inside  of  the  crush,  which,  together  with  the  timber  and 
labor,  becomes- a  total  loss.  These  crushes  become  receptacles  for  gas.  It 
destroys  the  permanent  air-ways  and  is  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  mi- 
ner and  a  fruitless  experiment  to  repair,  and  a  standing  menace  to  the  pro- 
fitable working  of  the  colliery  afterwards. 

A  safer  system,  involving  less  expense,  might  be  adopted  by  opening  all 
the  necessary  gangways  and  tunnels  to  approach  adjacent  veins,  and  estab- 
lishing permanent  air-ways  and  out-lets,  and  preparing  and  opening  breast- 
work on  to  the  territorial  line  of  the  tract,  which,  for  the  first  year  or  two, 
may  not  yield  so  large  a  supply  of  coal,  but  the  succeeding  years  would 
yield  largely,  with  but  a  fraction  of  expense  compared  with  the  old  method. 
In  the  return  mining  the  rocks  and  debris  and  impurities  could  be  left  in- 
side for  support.  Ventilation  could  be  properly  conducted  and  noxious 
gases  better  controlled.  The  coal  in  the  distant  veins  should  be  extracted 
first,  and  when  abandoned  the  tunnels  should  be  permanently  closed.  The 
cleaning  of  the  coal  would  be  less  expensive,  the  article  would  command 
a  better  pr/ce,  being  free  from  impurities,  and  the  latter  years  of  the  col- 
liery would  yield  largely  and  profitably  to  its  close. 

SCIENTIFIC   AMBITION. 

Scientific  ambition  has  resulted  in  marvelous  discoveries  in  this  century — 
more  so  than  in  all  time  past.  First  in  tlies*  discoveries  is  chemistry,  which 
has  conferred  on  our  race  untold  blessings  and  prosperity.  Still  there  is 
a  large  field  open  to  science,  and  which  exclaims  in  mournful  tones  its  as- 
sistance and  aid.  This  we  call  the  mourning  of  the  miner,  and  the  voice 
of  thousands  of  comrades  from  their  graves  even  call  on  science  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  living,  who  are  alike  doomed  to  di^  and  delve  in  the 
deep  mine,  amid  all  sorts  of  danger  known  to  scientific  minds.  In  this 
connection  we  will  quote  from  a  work  on  the  nature  of  fire-damp  by  a 
Mr.  Dickinson  :  That  imperfect  ventilated  op6nii;igs  are  the  most  dangerous 
things  in  a  mine,  the  gas  generated  in  them  being  commonly  mixed  with  a 
suflQcient  portion  of  fresh  air,  rendering  it  explosive  at  all  times,  and  states 
the  effect  is  to  quicken  the  pulse.  He  tried  his  own  pulse  before  entering 
the  mine  and  found  it  at  78 ;  that  after  entering  the  fire-damp  it  rose  to  84, 
and  the  pulse  of  others  rose  to  120  and  126,  and  found  that  a  person  can 
survive  but  a  few  minutes  in  this  gas.  That  this  gas  was  explosive  at  its 
edges ;  that  to  be  explosive  it  required  one  part  of  fire-damp  and  seven 
parts  of  air  ;  that  one  part  of  fire-damp  and  fifteen  of  air  rendered  it  harm- 
less. From  the  marvelous  advance  in  scientific  knowledge  much  good  might 
be  anticipated  from  improvements  in  apparatus  and  in  the  practical  expe- 
rience of  thinking  men  ;  that  fire-damp  dangers  might  be  overcome  and  de- 
stroyed. Sir  Humphrey  Davy  took  up  this  subject,  and  in  his  experiments 
found  that  pure  sub-carburetted  hj^drogen  gas  required  twice  its  bulk  of 
pure  oxygen  gas  to  consume  it  completely,  and  that  it  would,  for  this  effect, 
require  ten  times  its  bulk  of  atmospheric  air,  which  contains  but  two  of 
oxygen,  to  render  the  fire-damp  explosive ;  then  ten  volumes  of  pure  air  to, 
one  of  this  gas  renders  it  the  most  powerful  explosive  mixture.  • 

The  mixture  of  less  or  more  atmospheric  air  render^  it  less  explosive,  i.  e., 
3  above  or  3  parts  below  impair  it,  and  here  Davy  drew  a  conclusion  that 
below  6  times  and  above  14  times  the  volume  of  gas  becomes  incxplosive. 
Scientific  men  since  then  are  acquainted  with  these  results,  but  these  ex- 
periments had  been  made  with  gases  conveyed  from  a  distance,  which  might 
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have  the  effect  of  impairing  their  quality,  are  conclusions  which  science  yet 
did  not  dispute.  Davy  maintains  it  is  the  carbon  the  fire-damp  contains 
which  enables  it  to  emit  more  light  during  combustion  than  pure  hydrogen. 
It  consists  of  4.3  grains  of  hj^drogen  gas,  combined  with  12.9  grains  of  car- 
bon, in  100  cubic  inches,  a  fact  which  should  not  be  overlooked ;  and  that 
1  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  combined  with  t  of  the  explosive  mixture 
deprived  it  of  the  power  of  exploding  altogether.  Hence  we  are  aware  that 
a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  discharged  on  flame  destroys  its  iuflammable 
quality,  arid  experiments  of  this  sort  have  proved  sticcessful  in  some  in- 
stances. Extravagant  speculators  in  our  district  claim  to  improve  on  all 
the  preceding  experiments  of  the  scientific  men  in  existence,  but  so  far  their 
experiments  prove  to  be  of  no  account,  further  than  have  their  names  to  be 
paraded  before  the  credulous  and  simple  public.  We  see  nothing  in  these 
subjects  of  theirs,  as  new  conceptions,  to  warrant  investigation,  but  visionarj- 
aud  hopeless  ideas.  Though  the  claims  of  humanity  are  loud,  and  the  field 
of  inquiry  extensive,  for  this  great  protective  conception,  they  are  laggard 
in  coming  to  the  rescue  with  their  gifts  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  so  we 
must  set  these  persons  down  where  they  properly  belong ;  this  we  maintain 
to  be  but  simple  justice  to  the  real  men  of  science,  who  have  so  completely' 
defined  the  nature  and  quality  of  these  gases  as.  to  be  correctly  understood 
by  the  world  as  they  are  at  present. 

STEAM    BOILERS. 

The  material  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  steam  boilers  should  be 
the  be^t  charcoal  iron,  manufactured  from  bloom  iron,  carefully  inspected 
by  competent  persons  during  its  process  of  manufacture,  and  stamped,  as 
proof  of  its  genuineness.  The  boiler-makers  should  be  directed  to  detect 
all  defects  that  could  come  under  their  notice,  and  report  the  same  to  a 
proper  person ;  and  when  constructed,  their  safety  and  strength  should  be 
properly  proved  by  hydraulic  test.  Tne  water-gauges  should  be  so  arranged 
that  no  doubts  could  be  entertained  as  to  their  fitness ;  the  valves  properly 
set,  the  beams  and  poises  stamped,  and  a  steam  gauge  attached  to  each  pair 
of  boilers ;  the  water  to  be  pure,  and  the  boilers  so  arranged  as  to  be  con- 
sidered perfectl}^  safe  under  the  care  of  a  competent  engineer.  Many  seri- 
ous accidents  might  be  avoided,  and  many  lives  might  be  saved,  by  careful 
attention. 

I  will  respectfully  ask  the  attention  of  stationary  engineers  in  particular, 
and  owners  and  superintendents  in  general,  to  the  ver3^  many  serious  dan- 
gers attendant  upon  the  use  of  steam  boilers,  as  is  well  known  to  all  expe- 
rienced persons.  I  will  not  consider  or  describe  all,  but  only  the  most 
serious  of  them,  viz  :  The  formation  in  steam  boilers  of  what  is  commonl}' 
known  to  engineers  as  scale  or  incrustation.  This  is  a  hard  substance, 
formed  out  of  the  earthy  salts  contained  in  the  water,  which  attaches  itself 
firmly  to  the  wliole  inner  surface  of  the  boiler.  It  soon  destroj'-s  the  fiber 
of  the  metal,  and  causes  a  great  loss  in  fuel,  expensive  delays  in  cleaning, 
and,  not  unfrequentl}',  explosions.  ^These  facts  are  well  understood  b}" 
those  who  use  hard  or  mineral  water  for  steam  purposes,  but  I  wish  to  sim- 
ply state  a  few  facts  bearing  on  this  subject. 

Experiments  made  b}'  the  most  accomplished  and  scientific  engineers 
have  established  be3'ond  peradventure  the'  following  very  useful  and  highly 
interesting  facts,  viz : 

"  Scale,  being  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  the  presence  in  a  boiler  of  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  is  a  loss  of  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  heat  in  fuel." 
The  boiler  plates  never  get  hotter  than  the  water  when  it  is  in  contact  with 
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them,  -whatever  may  be  the  outside  temperature,  and  the  water  never  gets 
hotter  than  some  330°  under  the  pressure  of  100  pounds.  Clean  boiler 
plates  would  last  for  years,  but  when  covered  with  scale,  and  thus  removed 
from  direct  contact  with  the  water,  they  soon  become  so  overheated  as  to 
deteriorate  iu  quality  and  quantity.  Explosions  frequently  occur  bv  the 
cracking  of  this  scale  under  a  high  head  of  steam,  by  allowing  the  water  to 
come  in  contact  suddenly  with  the  overheated  plates.  Many  are  the  expe- 
dients lesorted  to  to  remove  this  scale,  by  powders,  etc.,  but  are  often  as 
injurious  as  the  scale  itself,  being  chiefly  composed  of  ascetic  acid,  the  effect 
of  which  on  the  boiler  and  valves  is  most  pernicious.  All  will  readily  ad- 
mit it  is  much  better  to  remove  from  the  water  all  foreign  matter  which 
forms  scale,  before  the  water  parses  into  the  boilers,  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  auxiliary  boilers,  and  to  entirely  avoid  or  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
scale  by  suppl^'ing  pure  feed  water  for  the  boilers. 

The  passage  of  the  exhaust  steam  through  the  feed  water  to  heat  it  will 
obviate  the  great  objections  to  hard  water  for  steam  purposes,  as  it  has  the 
ability  to  destro}'^  the  acidulated  matter  suspended  in  the  water  and  render 
it  pure,  as  is  the  fact  with  sea  water,  which  separates  the  saline  substance 
of  sea  water  by  distillation,  and  renders  the  water  pure  and  fit  for  use.  No 
one  can  doubt  the  purifying  of  water  by  distillation,  and  while  the  exhaust 
steam  is  the  chief  .medium,  and  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  it  can  be  cheaply 
utilized,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  good  effect  if  properly  and  carefully 
applied.     This  is  not  an  experiment,  but  an  established  reality. 

HINTS  TO  ENGINEERS. 

Avoid  the  common  practice  of  running  in  more  water  at  one  time  than 
what  is  necessary  for  a  supply,  as  such  practice  involves  an  expenditure  of 
coal  not  necessary,  and  materially'  checks  the  action  of  the  steam. 

Blowing  off  the  water  when  the  steam  is  high  cannot  be  too  severely  con- 
demned, as  the  sudden  cooling  of  the  plates  causes  their  contraction  too 
rapidly,  and  if  the  rent  or  rivet  seams  are  weak  they  will  ultimately  yield 
to  the  action  of  the  steam.  It  is  much, better  to  draw  oflT  the  water  at  blood 
heat,  and  clean  your  boilers  frequently  and  well. 

Boilers  should  be  set  one-half  inch  inclination  to  every  ten  feet  of  their 
length,  and  the  air  current  should  have  a  velocity  of  some  twelve  feet  per 
second. 

In  the  firing  of  steam  boilers,  the  fresh  coal  should  be  placed  in  front  of 
the  fire  until  it  becomes  well  ignited,  after  which  it  may  be  properly  dis- 
tributed over  the  grate  to  advantage.  A  heavy  draft  of  air  while  coaling 
a  fire  is  very  injurious. 

Water  in  steam  boilers  should  be  constantly  attended  to ;  the  gauge  cocks 
should  be  often  examined  and  kept  well  cleaned.  Should  the  water  be  by 
any  accident  found  too  low,  the  safest  way  is  to  draw  out  the  fires,  cool  the 
boiler  and  re-fill  it  before  raising  steam  ;  this  plan  will  certain!}'  avoid  an 
explosion.  Sufler  no  night  fires  under  boilers,  as  the  water  will  be  acted 
upon  bj'  evaporation,  and  attempting  to  supply  this  want  may  cause  an  ex- 
plosion and  loss  of  life  and  property.  An  intelligent  engineer  will  not  pre- 
cipitate an  explosion  by  any  hasty  acts  of  his  ;  he  will  rather  consult  safety 
by  calculating  the  disasters  that  must  follow  haste  und  precipitancy. 

STEAM  BOILER  EXPLOSIONS  EXPLAINED. 

A  report  on  steam  boiler  legislation,  made  to  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  its  meeting,'-  last  year,  by  some  of  the  oldest 
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practical  men  of  science  in  England,  such  as  Sir  William  Fairbairn  and  Sir 
Joseph  Witworth,  states  that  for  every  explosion  due  to  the  boiler-minder 
in  neo-Iecting  the  proper  water  supply  and  care,  six  explosions  are  due  to 
the  boiler  maker  or  boiler-owner,  from  making  bad  boilers  and  using  bad 
boiler  plates,  and  bad  mending  and  repair  work.  This  committee  expressed 
their  conviction  that  explosions  are  not  due  to  accidents;  that  they  are  not 
at  all  mysterious,  but  that  they  arise  from  the  simplest  causes,  and  may  be 
prevented  by  the  exercise  of  prudence,  common  care  and  common  knowledge. 
Boilers,  as  a  general  thing,  burst  simply  from  weakness.  Competent  in- 
spection is  fully  adequate  to  detect  the  weakness  of  the  boiler  in  time  to 
Drevent  explosion,  then  whether  that  weakness  arises  from  raalconstruction 
or  defective  condition,  or  gross  negligence  of  the  owners  in  permitting  care- 
less and  incompetent  persons  to  keep  them. 

Steam,  being  the  vapor  of  water,  or  tiie  elastic  aeriform  fluid  generated 
by  heating  water  to  the  boiling  point,  when  produced  under  the  common 
atmospheric  pressure,  its  elasticity  is  equivalent  to  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  is  called  low  steam  ;  but  when  it  is  heated  in  a  confined  state 
its  elastic  force  is  rapidly  augmented,  and  is  then  called  high  steam.  On 
the  application  of  cold,  steam  instantaneously  returns  to  the  state  of  water, 
and  thus  forms  a  sudden  vacuum.  From  this  property,  and  from  the  fa- 
cility with  which  an  elastic  force  is  generated  by  means  of  steam,  this  con-  ' 
stitutes  a  mechanical  agent  at  once  powerful  and  the  most  useful,  tractable 
and  manageable  to  be  found,  as  is  seen  in  the  vast  and  multiplied  uses  of 
the  steam  engine. 

Steam  is  invisible,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  cloud  or  mist  it 
forms  in  the  aii',  that  being  water  in  a  minute  state  of  division,  resulting 
from  the  condensation  of  steam. 

CONSTITUTION    OP    WATER    BY    WEIGHT   AND    MEASURE. 

Oxygen,  88.9  by  weight  and  1  by  measure ;  hydrogen,  11.1  by  weight  and 
2  by  measure. 

One  cubic  inch  of  water,  evaporated  under  ordinary  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, is  converted  into  1,T00*  cubic  inches  of  steam,  or,  in  a  unit  of  mea- 
sure, nearly  one  cubic  foot,  and  it  exerts  a  mechanical  force  equal  to  the 
raising  of  2120.14  pounds  one  foot  high.  27.2222  cubic  feet  of  steam,  at 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  weigh  one  pound  avoirdupois. 

A  pressure  of  one  pound  upon  a  square  inch  will  support  a  column  of 
mercury,  at  a  temperature  of  00°,  2.0376  inches  in  height;  hence  it  will 
raise  a  mercurial  siphon  gauge  one-half  of  this,  or  1.0188  inches. 

The  velocity  of  steam,  when  escaping  into  vacuum,  is  about  1,550  feet 
per  second,  or  1,057  miles  per  hour  nearl}^,  when  at  an  expansive  power 
equal  to  the  atmosphere.  When  at  10  atmospheres  the  velocit}'  is  increased 
to  1,780  feet  per  second,  or  1,214  miles  nearly  per  hour,  and  when  flowing 
into  the  air,  under  similar  circumstances,  is  about  1,G00  feet  per  second,  or 
1,091  miles  per  hour  nearly,  or  the  pressure  of  20  atmospheres. 

The  volume  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  evaporated  into  steam  is  1,700  cubic 
feet;  hence  1-4-1,700=00058823,  which  represents  the  density  or  specific 
gravity  of  the  steam  at  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

•    SPECIFIC    GRAVITY    OP    STEAM. 

The  specific  gravity  of  steam  compared  with  air  is  as  the  weij^hi  of  equal 
volumes.     Thus  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  steam,  at  the  pressure  of  the 

*  FoIj's  Formula  makes  it  1,712  cubic  inches. 
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atmosphere,  is  257,353  grains,  and  the  like  volume  of  air,  at  34^,  is  52T  04 
grains.  Hence  257.353--52'7.04=..4883,  which  is  the  specific  gravity  of 
steam  compared  with  air,  and  with  water  it  is  .00058825, 

To  compute  the  pressure  of  steam,  when  the  height  of  the  column  of  mer- 
cury it  will  support  is  given  : 

Rule.— Divide  the  column  of  mercury  in  inches  by  2.0316,  and  the  quo- 
tient will  give  the  pressure  per  square  inch  in  pounds. 

Ex.— The  height  of  a  column  of  mercury  is  203.76  inches;  what  pres- 
sure per  square  inch  will  it  contain  ? 

203.76^-2.0376=100  pounds. 

To  compute  the  temperature  of  steam  : 

Rule. — Multiply  the  6th  root  of  its  force  in  inches  of  mercury  by  177, 
and  subtract  100  from  the  product;  the  remainder  will  give  the  tempera- 
ture in  degrees. 

Ex. — When  the  elastic  force  of  steam  is  equal  to  a  pressure  of  49  inches 
of  mercury,  what  is  its  temperature  ? 

Note. — To  extract  the  0th  root  of  a  number,  ascertain  the  cube  root  of 
its  square  root. 

Thus,  |/  of  49=7,  and  ^y'  of  7=1.9129X177— 100=238-.58. 

To  compute  the  pressure  of  steam  in  inches  of  mercury  when  the  tem- 
perature is  given : 

Rule — Add  100  to  the  temperature,  divide  the  sum  by  177,  and  the  6th 
power  of  the  quotient  will  give  the  pressure  in  inches  of  mercury. 
Ex. — The  temperature  of  steam  is  132°  ;  what  is  its  pressure? 
Thus— 100+31 2=2.3277  "=159  inches. 

177 
By  careful  study  of  the  foregoing  examples  by  persons  in  charge  of  steam 
boilers,  it  may  be  found  of  great  advantage  to  enable  them  to  better  under- 
stand their  critical  profession. 

To  compute  the  volume  a  cubic  foot  of  water  occupies  in  steam : 
Rule. — To  459  add  the  temperature  in  degrees,   and  multiply'  the  sum 
by  76.5 ;  divide  the  product  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam  in  inches  of 
mercur3',  and  this  quotient  will  give  the  required  volume. 

XoTE. — When  the  force  in  inches  of  mercury  is  not  given,  multiply  the 
pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  by  2.0376  ; 

Or  1+00202  p.X(t.  32)  18,329=A^olume.  P.  represents  the  pressure  per 
square  inch,  and  t.  the  temperature. 

Ex. — The  temperature  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  evaporated  into  steam, 
is  376^,  and  the  elastic  force  is  357  inches,  what  is  its  volume  ? 

•  459+376X76.5=63,877.5-=178.93  cubic  feet. 


357. 
To  compute  the  velocity  with  which  steam  flows  into  a  vacuum : 
Rule — To  the  temperature  of  the  steam  add  the  constant  459,  and  mul- 
tiply the  square  root  of  the  sum  by  60.2  ;   the  quotient  will  give  the  velocity 
in  feet  per  second. 

EFFECT   OF   EXPANSION   WITH    EQUA^    VOLUMES   OP    STEAM. 

The  theoretical  economy  of  using  steam  expansively,  is  as  follows  : — A 
like  volume  of  steam  being  expended  in  eac'i  case,  and  expanded  to  fi'.l  or 
supply  the  increased  spaces  : 
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In  this  illustration,  no  deductions  are  made  for  a  reduction  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  steam  while  expanding  or  for  loss  of  back  pressure.  The 
same  relative  advantage  in  expansion  as  above  given,  whatever  may  be  the 
initial  pressure  of  the  steam. 

Gain  in  fuel,  and  initial  pressure  of  steam  required  when  acting  expan- 
sively, compared  with  non-expansion  or  full  stroke : 
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The  relative  effect  of  steam  during  expansion  is  obtained  from  the  pre- 
ceding rule. 

The  mechanical  effect  of  steam  in  a  cylinder  is  the  product  of  the  mean 
pressure  in  pounds,  and  the  distance  it  has  passed  in  feet. 

The  pressure  at  the  end  of  a  stroke,  or  at  any  given  point  of  a  stroke 
performed  when  the  steam  is  cut  off. 

The  per  cent,  of  gain  by  expansion  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  rela- 
tive expansion  by  100. 

The  back  pressure  is  the  force  of  the  uncondensed  steam  in  a  cylinder, 
consequent  upon  the  impracticability  of  obtaining  a  perfect  vacuum,  and  is 
opposed  to  the  course  of  the  piston.  It  varies  from  3  to  5  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

Illustrations. — The  initial  pressure  of  steam  admitted  into  a  cylinder 
having  a  stroke  of  9  feet  is  50  lbs.  per  square  inch,  cut  off  at  -^  the  stroke,, 
the  back  pressure  being  2  lbs. ;  what  is  the  relative  effect  of  the  steam,  its 
mechanical  effect,  it;s  mean  pressure  upon  the  piston  at  the  end  of  the  stroke, 
at  f  of  the  stroke,  and  the  gain  per  cent.  ? 

The  back  pressure  is  here  assumed  at  two  pounds  per  square  inch,  (hy- 
perbolic log.  9^3)  +1=2.009  relative  effect,  2.009X50-^3—2=30.78  lbs.,, 
and  9X30.78=277.02  lbs.  Mechanical  effect,  50-^3—2=14.66  lbs.  at  the 
end  of  the  stroke,  50-:-2— 2=23  lbs.  at  §c  the  stroke,  1.099X100=109.9 
per  cent.  There  is  an  economy  in  the  uSe  of  superheated  steam  wiien  mixed 
with  steam  of  about  10  per  cent. 

When  the  pressure  of  steam  flowing  full  stroke  is  given,  its  initial  pres- 
sure can  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  unit  in  the  last  column  of  tht 
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preceding  table  by  the  pressure  of  th6  steam.     The  results  there  given  are 
theoretical.     In  practice,  from  the  resistance  to  expansion  of  the  back  pres- 
sure in  a  cylinder,  from  the  loss  of  temperature  by  cooling,  and  from  the 
friction  of  the  passages,  these  results  are  materially  reduced. 
To  compute  the  gain  in  fuel : 

Rule. — Divide  the  relative  effect  of  the  steam  by  the  number  of  times 
the  steam  is  expanded,  and  divide  one  by  the  quotient;  the  result  is  the 
initial  pressure  of  steam  required  to  be  expanded  to  produce  a  like  effect 
to  steam  at  full  stroke. 

Divide  this  pressure  by  the  number  of  times  the  steam  is  expanded,  and 
subtract  the  quotient  from  one ;  the  remainder  will  give  the  gain  per  cent, 
in  fuel. 

Example. — When  steam  is  cut  off  at  one-half  the  stroke  of  the  piston, 
what  is  the  gain  in  fuel? 

Relative  effect=;1.693,  number  of  times  of  expansion=2.1693-^2==.8465, 
and  1-^.8465=1.18  initial  pressure,  then  1.18-^2=.59,  and  1— .59=41  per 
cent,  gain  in  fuel. 

The  preceding  rules  and  illustrations  in  this  subject  are  especially  in- 
tended to  assist  persons  having  in  charge  stationary  engines  and  steam 
boilers,  to  enable  them  to  more  intelligently  understand  the  various  modes 
b^'  Avhich  to  compute  and  ascertain  to  a  nicety  the  different  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  requisite  knowledge  of  controlling,  managing  and  super- 
intending stationarj'  engines  and  steam  boilers,  and  the  saving  of  fuel,  &c., 
all  of  which  is  necessarily  devolving  on  them  to  understand. 

POWDER. 

Its  constitution,  compared  with  steam,  is  as  follows: 

Its  history  is  of  early  date  among  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  when  Europe 
of  to-day  was  sunk  in  semi-barbarism.  Appolonius,  in  writing  of  a  nation 
of  Oxydracae,  a  people  inhabiting  the  territory  lying  between  the  Ganges 
and  the  Hyphasis,  whom  Alexander  the  Great  declined  to  war  against,  as 
they  always  conquered  their  assailants  by,  what  appeared  to  the  invaders, 
lightning  and  thunder.  They  also  repulsed  Ilerculus  and  Bacchus,  who 
over-ran  India  and  Egypt.  The  invention  of  powder,  in  Europe,  has  been 
attributed  to  a  German  Monk,  in  the  14th  century,  named  Schwartz  or 
"  Black  Monk ;"  and  also  to  Friar  Rodger  Bacon,  who  is  the  author  and 
compiler  of  the  English  language,  and  who  compiled  it  from  seventeen  dif- 
ferent languages,  and  taught  and  spoken  in  the  13th  century.  Schwartz's 
claims  to  its  European  invention  is  of  no  value,  as  he  lived  in  the  following 
century.  These  facts  are  not  the  less  remarkable,  when  such  learned  Doc- 
tors of  Divinity  are  the  inventors  of  this  wonderful  agent. 

It  is  also  singular  that  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  constituents 
of  powder  should  remain  unchanged  from  theealiest  discoveries  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

Powder  is  constitated  of  nitre,  charcoal  and  sulphur.  According  to 
Benton,  the  proportions  used  by  the  United  States  government  are — nitre 
76,  charcoal  14  and  sulphur  10.  The  parts  performed  by  these  elements, 
the  same  authority  says,  are  shown  by  the  following  table: 
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Composition  of  powder,  to  wit : 


Before  combustion. 


3  of  carbon  3  parts  of  carbon 

1  of  nkrogen! ''.'.'.'.'..'.  ..'."'."  \  ^  part  nitrate  of  potassium, 

1  of  potassium 

1  of  sulphur.. 


1  part  sulphur 


After  combustion. 


3  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
1  of  nitrogen  gas. 

1  of  sulphite  of  potassium. 


Powder  can  be  made  by  nitre  and  charcoal  alone,  but  not  so  power- 
ful as  when  sulphur  i^>  combined;  besides,  the  grains  are  friable,  and 
have  an  attlnity  to  the  absorption  of  moisture,  and  leaves  a  large  portion  of 
dreg.  Sulphur  does  nut  contribute  directly  to  its  explosive  force,  by  fur- 
nishing a  material  for  a  large  amount  of  gas,  but  by  uniting  with  the  nitre 
it  creates  a  large  amount  of  heat,  and  prevents  the  carbonic  acid  from 
uniting  with  the  nitrate  of  potassa  or  nitre,  and  forming  a  solid  compound 
with  the  carbonate  of  potassa.  It  is  to  the  heat,  and  carbonic  acid  gas 
thus  formed,  that  powder  mainly  owes  its  explosive  force.  Nitre  does  not 
absorb  atmospheric  moisture  ordinarily — a  very  prime  quality  in  its  in- 
gredient— but  is  decomposed  when  strongly  heated,  and  oxj'gen  is  evolved 
at  first,  nitrogen  is  then  giving  off,  and  paroxide  of  potassium  remains. 
When  heated  with  combustible  material,  it  becomes  completely  deprived 
of  its  oxygen  ;  this  is  the  part  it  plays  in  powder.  Charcoal  is  an  absorb- 
ent of  oxygen,  and  very  combustible.  In  burning,  a  large  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  is  evolved.  If  pulverized  and  heated,  it  absorbs  so  much  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  so  rapidly,  as  often  to  ignite  by  spontane- 
ous combustion. 

The  explosion  of  powder  is  a  deflagration,  in  which  the  combination  of 
the  ingredients  is  completed  at  once,  the  whole  instantly  passing  into  a 
gaseous  state  by  the  influence  of  heat.  These  gases  are  combinations  of 
carbon,  of  the  charcoal,  with  the  ox^'gen,  of  the  nitre  ;  the  sulphur  decom- 
poses the  nitrate  of  potash,  by  combining  with  its  metalic  base,  and  thus 
setting  free  an  atom  of  oxygen  for  producing  morecorbonic  acid  gas,  which 
greatly  increases  its  effect.  The  better  these  ingredients  are  pulverized  and 
mingled,  the  greater  its  explosive  property  is  increased.  This  should  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  manufacturer,  in  order  to  produce  a  good 
quality  of  powder ;  and  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  article  will  alwaj^s 
be  inferior,  and  the  evil  effect  produced  on  the  human  S3'stem  by  inhalation 
of  its  smoke,  is  very  deleterous,  especially  to  persons  employed  in  mines. 

MINE  ATMOSPHERE 

Gradually  seizes  on  aniaial  vitality  as  well  as  matter;  the  smoke  and 
dust  commingled , with  the  fir  of  the  mine  is  greatly  influenced  by  atmos- 
pheric action  in  producing  p-.itrefaction  and  decomposition,  which  generates 
contageous  effluvia  of  a  parasitical  nature,  and  is  noxious  to  health  and 
life.  The  mine  air  is  full  of  floating  spores,  which  gradually  become  im- 
pregnated with  acidulated  vai)or;  these  particles  assume  a  poisonous  com- 
bination, and  are  deleterious  to  the  blood.  The  constant  )nitrefaction  of 
decomposing  matter  produces  different  gases,  on  whose  vitiated  effluvia 
these  floating  spores  are  parasitically  sustained,  and  in  fact  produced  ;  they 
are  too  minute  in  form  to  be  considered  of  an}^  serious  injary  to  the  proper 
development  of  organic  blood.  The  respiratory  organs  of  the  human  sys- 
tem conduct  this  poison  into  the  blood  while  the  body  is  in  a  cooling  state, 
which  tends  to  destroy  the  coloring*  matter  of  the  blood,  as  it  would  the 
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substance  and  vitality  of  a  plant.  When,  bj'^  exercise,  the  system  is  heated, 
the  lungs  require  a  larger  supply  of  air  to  sustain  it,  and  consequently  con- 
sume and  discharge  large  quantities  of  this  noxious  air,  surcharged  with 
ammoniacal  pungenc}^,  which  attacks  the  vital  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 
When  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  present  in  the  mines,  these  sporey  par- 
ticles have  a  greater  affinity  to  oxidation  and  poison.  When  this  sort  of 
air  explodes  its  temperature  is  increased  to  some  1,500°  of  heat,  and  will 
expand  to  1,700  times  its  former  volume  ;  blood  heat,  at  98°,  recei^fes  1,400 
per  cent,  of  a  suddenly  iieated  charge  ;  the  lungs  are  suddenly  distended  by 
this  expansion,  and  so  sudden  is  the  action  of  the  heat  and  pressure  on  the 
subject,  that  the  system  is  incapable  of  resisting  the  violence  of  the  shock. 
The  poison  discharged  into  the  blood  b3'  this  action  corrodes  the  sensibility 
of  the  flesh  and  blood,  and  destroys  the  organization  of  the  fleshy  textures 
of  the  anatomical  elements  of  the  injured  parts,  and  ulterly  subverts  the 
re-formation  of  genuine  flesh. 

CARBONIC  ACID  GAS,  (bLACK-DAMP.) 

It  consists  of  one  prime  equivalent  of  carbon  =  G.125  +  2  of  oxygen 
=  16.026,  whose  joint  sum  is  =^  22.121,  represents  the  atomic  weight  or 
combined  ratio  of  this  acid  in  the  neutral  or  proto-carbonate  salts.     Its 
natural  form  is  gas,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  1.5245,  compared  to  at- 
mospheric air  1.000,  and  being  so  dense  that  it  may  be  poured  out  of  one 
vessel  into  another.     From  its  existing  copiously  in  a  solid  state  in  lime- 
stone, coal,  etc..  Dr.  Black  called  it  fixc-d  air,  and  it  is  as  1  to  1000  volumes 
of  air.     Carbonic  acid  gas  is  subtle,  and  is  found  in  subterranean  caverns; 
it  issues  in  copious  currents  from  fountains  and  mines,  and  is  called  choke- 
damp  from  its  suffocating  quality.     Its  presence  may  at  all  times  be  de- 
tected by  its  extinguishing  lights  by  its  mephitic  property.     Its  presence 
in  water  gives  it  a  pleasant  taste,  but  becomes  vapid  when  it  is  evaporated. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  occurs  in  nature  combined  with  salifiable  bases,  as  in  car- 
bonates of  soda,  baryta,  strontia,  magnesia,  zink,  lead,  ore,  coal,  etc.     Its 
substance  may  be  separated  by  strong  ignition,  or  by  affinity  of  muriatic, 
sulphuric  or  nitric  acids.     It  is  formed  whenever  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances are  burned  with  free  access  of  air,  from  their  union  with  carbona- 
ceous principle  with  atmospheric  oxygen.     It  is  formed  particularly  in  cases 
of  fermentation,  and  is  also  generated  in  the  breathing  of  all  animals,  from 
four  to  five  per  cent,  in  volume  of  the  inhaled  oxygen  being  converted  at 
each  expiration  into  this  gas,  which  contaminates  the  air  and  renders  ven- 
tilation necessary  to  life  and  health.     It  is  destitute  of  color,  has  a  sourish, 
sufibcating  smell,  an  acidulous,  pungent  taste,  imparts  to  moist  litmus  paper 
a  redish  tint,  and  weighs  46^  grains  per  100  cubic  inches  and  802|  grains 
per  cubic  foot,  a  little  more  than  3f  ounces  avoirdupois ;   a  cubic  foot  of 
aiV  weighs  two-thirds  that  quantity,  or  527  grains.     Under  a  pressure  of  40 
atmospheres  it  can  be  converted  into  a  liquid  state,  and  may  be  solidified 
by  its  own  sudden  spontaneous  evaporation.     Now  if  air  contains  over  fif- 
teen per  cent,  of  this  gas,  it  becomes  unfit  for  respiration  or  combustion. 
Animal  life  is  then  destroyed  under  its  influence.     But  to  guard  against  ac- 
cidents by  this  gas,  it  is  first  proper  to  introduce  lights  and  observe  its 
action  on  them,  before  a  person  should  carelessly  risk  his  life  under  its  in- 
fluence.    It  may  be  pumped  out  of  its  situation,  or  forced  out  by  strong 
currents  Of  air.     Slakcned  lime  may  be  used  as  a  purifier.     Our  coal  mines 
largely  generate  this  gas,  but  very  few  cases  of  accident  occur,  of  late  years, 
among  our  miners  from  the  effects  of  choke-damp. 
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'    '    CARBURETTED    HYDROGEN    GAS    (fIRE-DAMP) 

Is  a  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  of  which  there  are  several  spe- 
cies, such  as  oil  gas,  olefiant  gas,  oil  of  turpentine,  petroleum^ naptha,  nap- 
thaline,  coal  gas  and  caoutchoucine.  All  of  these  gases  are  explosive, 
but  in  mines  that  generate  this  gas  a  change  in  the  atmosphere  causes  a 
change  also  in  the  gases  in  the  mine.  As  air  is  elastic,  it  is  capable  of 
being  pressed  into  the  strata  as  the  gas  rushes  out,  which  balances  the  at- 
mospheric weight  after  the  pressure  of  gas  therein  is  reduced  below  it.  The 
air  works  in  and  out  of  these  stratas  and  mingles  with  the  gas,  as  both  are 
elastic,  because  the  same  reduced  weight  which  causes  gas  to  generate  will 
also,  under  an  increased  weight,  force  it  back.  The  atmosphei'ic  weight  is 
seldom  ever  steady,  but  works  backward  and  forward  like  the  breathing  of 
an  animal.  Thb  stratas  under  these  reductions  give  of  gases  pure  or  mixed 
as  these  changes  occur,  giving  off  both  until  the  explosive  gas  is  exhausted, 
after  which  the  black-damp  only  is  discharged.  These  changes  may  be  no- 
ticed in  fissures  of  coal,  stone  or  rocks  by  applying  the  flame  of  a  lamp  to 
them,  which  will  indicate  the  change  or  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
miners'  working  places  are  more  or  less  affected  by  such  changes,  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  that  the  ventilation  of  mines  should  be  govei'ned  by 
rules  in  unison  with  these  atmospheric  changes  to  insure  a  successful  ven- 
tilation of  a  mine  that  generates  noxious  or  explosive  gas.  The  barometer 
"will  indicate  these  changes,  but  will  not  show  before  the  extra  discharge  of 
gas  commences,  but  both  changes  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time.  Where 
the  mercury  moves  upwards,  ihere  is  a  greater  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  diminishes  as  it  moves  downward.  Where  the  mercury  appears  to 
move  downwards,  it  indicates  the  strata  to  give  off  extra  gas.  Fire  on  the 
barometer  denotes  the  generating  of  large  quantities  of  gas,  and  the  miners 
are  constantly  in  danger  of  life  unless  there  is  a  sufficient  current  of  pure 
air  circulating  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  these  gases.  But  the  greater 
danger  is  observable  when  a  sudden  fall  in  the  barometer  and  a  correspond- 
ing rise  in  the  thermometer  occur  at  the  same  time.  These  changes  are 
signs  of  imminent  danger.  The  changes  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
vary  from  14  lbs.  to  15  lbs.  per  square  inch.  When  the  gas  is  reduced  in 
the  strata,  "nder  the  pressure  of  14  lbs.,  and  the  atmosphere  suddenly 
changes  to  its  former  weight,  15  lbs.,  the  atmosphere  itself  is  then  pressed 
into  the  strata  to  occupy  the  space  of  the  escaped  gas.  Gases  are  con- 
stantly generated  in  mines,  and  as  the  air  passes  on  its  course  it  accumu- 
lates these  gases  until  it  is  delivered  at  the  out-let.  In  no  part  of  the  mine 
should  stagnant  air  be  permitted  to  remain,  as  it  is  the  more  dangerous 
from  its  constant  generation  of  gases.  Two  cubic  feet  of  explosive  gas 
weigh  a  little  more  than  one  of  air,  it  being  much  lighter.  It  will  occupy 
the  highest  situations  in  vacuo,  and  will  escape  through  anj'  available  cre- 
vice sooner  than  air. 

EXPLOSIONS  OF  GAS. 

Discharges  of  explosive  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  are  of  very  fi*equent 
occurrence  in  our  mines,  and  many  are  the  melancholy  examples  of  this 
dread  scourge  to  be  met  with  among  our  hard}'  miners.  This  state  of  things 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  known  that  the  heat  of  this  gas,  when  it 
explodes,  is  raised  to  1,500  degrees  Fahrenheit;  its  flash  is  so  instantane- 
ously communicated  and  so  penetrating  that  its  force  or  violence  cannot 
be  confined  or  resisted  until  its  gaseous  properties  are  consumed.  By  its 
sudden  expansion  the  air  of  the  mine  is  impelled  so  precipitately  that  works 
of  extraordinary  sti*ength  are  demolished  and  annihilated ;  every  object  is 
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vulnerable  to  its  consuming  flames  and  yields  to  its  influence.  The  miner 
who,  b}'  any  miraculous  means,  escapes  its  raging  fury,  will  surely  fall  a 
Yictim  to  the  noxious,  suflfocating,  deadlj-  influence  of  its  after-damp.  The 
air  is  deprived  so  suddenly  of  oxygen  and  vital  properties,  by  its  high  rari- 
fied  temperature,  that  it  is  rendered  exceedingly  deadl}'.  The  unfortunate 
miner  who  is  forced  to  breathe  this  gas  afterdamp  is  instantaneousl}-  thrown 
into  a  comatose  sfate ;  he  becomes  deprived  of  all  consciousness,  pulsation 
ceases,  the  system  is  paralyzed,  and  the  victim  expires  in  an}'  posture  in 
which  he  may  be  placed  ;  apparantly  without  a  struggle  his  spirit  passes 
away.  Unfortunatelj',  such  deaths  are  numerous  in  our  mines,  and  poverty 
and  sorrow  are  sure  consequences.  Often  very  little  commiseration  is  ex- 
tended to  the  widows  and  little  orphans,  in  the  calamity  thus  suddenly 
brought  upon  them  by  culpable  negligence  or  bad  management,  rashness  or 
ill  government  of  the  mines.  The  dangers  are  numerous,  and  often  neg- 
lected until  surprised  by  an  accident ;  then  all  is  astir  to  correct  the  evil, 
while  none  are  willing  to  acknowledge  their  culpability  or  blame  for  the 
maiming  or  death  of  the  victim. 

Here  we  append  an  illustration  of  the  diflferent  temperatures  of  heat  at 
which  certain  bodies  become  liquified,  to  show  to  what  a  destructive  extent 
the  person  of  the  miner  is  subjected  to  under  the  explosion  of  fire-damp. 

In  designating  the  eflect  of  heat  on  various  bodies,  we  adopt  Fahrenheit 
'scale  for  all  purposes. 

TABLE   OP    EFFECT    UPON   DIFFERENT   BODIES    BY    HEAT, 

Cast  iron  thoroughly  melts  at  (Fahrenheit) '. 2,  754° 

Fine  gold  melts  at 1,  983° 

Fine  silver  melts  at 1,  850° 

Copper  melts  at 2,1 60° 

Brass  melts  at 1,  900° 

Welding  heat  of  Wrought-iron  at • .  •  1,  950° 

Common  fire  at "^90' 

Gun  powder  flame  at 950 

Fire-damp  flame  (carburetted  hydrogen  gas)  at 1, 500° 

Zinc  melts  at "740° 

Lead  melts  at 594° 

Bismuth  melts  at 476° 

Tin  melts  at 421° 

Mercury  melts  at 39  ■" 

Human  blood  heat  at 9^ 

Water  boils  at 212 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  the  degrees  of  heat  which  pro- 
duce the  liquefaction  of  metals.  Compare  these  temperatures  with  the 
heat  of  the  human  blood,  and  even  inhumanity  itself  must  shudder  with 
pity  at  the  direful  torture  the  miner  must  undergo  by  the  shock  of  an  ex- 
plosion of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  besides  the  chances  of  being  sutfo- 
cated  by  after-damp.  Really  his  callhig  is  but  a  forlorn  hope  at  best,  be- 
sides the  destitution  it  entails  on  those  whose  maintenance  depends  on  his 
earnings. 

ATMOSPHERIC    AIR. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  in  equal  volumes  of  air  at  diff"erent  temperatures 
is  described  thus:  Dry  air,  at  85",  contains  10  per  cent,  less  oxygen  than 
when  at  the  temperature  of  32°.     When  saturated  with  vapor  it  contains 
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12  per  cent,  less,  hence  if  an  average  supply  of  1,500  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  is  required  in  winter  to  supply  a  certain  number  of  men,  1,650  cubic 
feet  of  air  will  be  required  in  summer. 

One  hundred  cubic  inches  of  atmospheric  air  at  the  earth's  surface,  when 
the  barometer  is  at  30  inches,  will,  at  the  temperature  of  60"^,  weigh  30.5 
grains,  being  830.1  times  lighter  than  water.  Its  constituents  consist  of 
20  parts  of  oxygen,  80  parts  nitrogen,  and  in  10,000  parts  there  are  4.9 
parts  of  carbonic  acid  gas  (black-damp.)  Its  main  pressure  is  found  to  be 
14,706  lbs.  avoirdupois  per  square  inch  on  the  earth's  surface,  but  is  sub- 
ject to  and  controlled  by  atmospheric  action.  13.29  cubic  feet  of  air  weigh 
1  lb.  avoirdupois,  and  1  ton  of  air  will  occupy  29,769.6  cubic  feet  of  space, 
its  ratio  of  expansion,  and  all  other  elastic  fluids,  for  all  temperatures,  are 
uniform  from  33°  to  212°.  They  expand  from  1,000  to  1,376,  equal  to  j^r, 
=-.002087  for  each  degree. 

MINE    AIR — CONSTITUTION   OF. 

The  heat  of  the  temperature  at  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  estimated  at 
SO'^.  The  extremes  of  natural  heat  are  said  to  be  from  70°  to  120°,  and  of 
artificial  heat,  90°  to  36,000°.  The  mine  air  is  surcharged  with  a  less  or 
greater  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  black-damp,  and  varies  according 
to  situation  and  circumstances,  and  averages  from  5  to  28  per  cent.,  and  in 
man^^  localities  to  85  per  cent.  Most  generally  it  is  impregnated  with  a  per- 
centage of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  and  vapor.  The  average  temperature 
of  our  deep  mines  is  about  60°,  and  for  every  10°  above  32°  it  loses  2  per 
cent,  of  its  oxygen.  We  then  assume  that  the  mine  air,  at  60°,  loses  6  per 
cent,  of  its  oxygen,  and  is  constantly  saturated  with  vapor  at  that , tem- 
perature, approximately  estimating  at  20  per  cent,  in  a  mine,  which  still 
reduces  its  percentage  of  oxygen  to  16  per  cent,  less,  from  480  parts  at  32° 
to  516  parts  at  60°  temperature.  The  average  condition  of  our  well  ven- 
tilated common  mine  air  in  winter  loses  16  per  cent,  of  its  oxygen  and  ex- 
pands some  36  parts  at  60°  temperature ;  hence,  if  an  average  of  3,000  cubic 
feet  of  atmospheric  air  per  minute  be  required  to  supply  a  certain  number 
of  men  in  winter,  it  will  require  5,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  in  a  mine 
to  supply  the  requisite  quantum  of  oxygen  for  the  supposed  number  of  men 
employed.  To  this  supply  we  may  include  f  m.  or  2,000  cubic  feet  more 
for  waste,  animals  and  lights,  or  7,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  in  winter,  while 
in  summer  it  will  require  7,500  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  to  produce  the 
needed  quantum  of  oxygen  to  supply  the  same  number  of  men,  &c.,  to  pro- 
perly sustain  respiration.  In  mines  where  large  bodies  of  carburetted  hy- 
drogen gas  are  generated,  ventilation  should  be  accelerated  and  the  supply 
augmented,  and  the  leakages  so  secured  that  each  working  department  should 
be  supplied  with  its  proper  proportion  of  fresh  air  near  its  working  face, 
and  be  made  to  return  through  the  upper  headings  and  old  workings,  out 
of  reach  of  men  and  animals,  to  its  proper  out-let  openings,  so  that  the  air 
which  ventilated  one  district  should  not,  on  any  pretence,  be  used  to  venti- 
late another  district.  The  rapid  motion  of  the  air  in  a  mine  where  large 
bodies  of  gas  are  generated  should  not  at  all  be  considered  safe ;  on  the 
purity  of  such  air  alone  safety  depends,  together  with  the  well  organized 
government  of  the  men  employed.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the 
workmen  disregard  safety  by  taking  momentary  advantages  of  trifling  op- 
portunities, the  probabilities  are  nine  in  ten  that  serious  injuries  are  the 
result.  But  there  is  no  reasonable  excuse  for  permitting  such  conduct  where 
an  intelligent  mine  boss  is  in  charge. 
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GOVERNMENT    OP   MINES. 


The  good  government  of  a  mine  is  of  utmost  importance  to  all  persons 
connected  therewith ;  it  is  the  principle  result  of  practical  ability  and  pru- 
dent care,  and  should  be  studied  by  persons  in  charge  of  a  colliery.  He 
should  adopt  such  needful  regulations  of  the  mine,  see  to  the  enforcement 
of  these  rules,  and  compel  their  observance  for  the  safety  of  his  workmen 
and  the  interest  of  his  emplo3'er,  as  should  be  necessary.  He  should  be 
conversant  with  all  the  workings  of  the  mine  and  mining  machinery,  ven- 
tilation, quantum  of  gases  generated  therein,  and  have  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  controlling  ventilated  gaseous  mines  with  safety.  He  should  per- 
mit no  standing  gas  left  in  any  locality,  and  conduct  sufficient  supplies  of 
fresh  air  into  the  different  working  places  for  the  health  of  his  workmen, 
and  conduct  it  therefrom  up  through  and  out  of  these  separate  districts, 
without  danger  or  annoyance  to  the  miners.  The  air  used  to  ventilate  one 
district  of  a  mine  ought  not  to  be  used  to  ventilate  another,  as  it  will  carry 
with  it  the  noxious  properties  of  the  former,  loaded  with  impurities,  and 
dangerous  to  man.  The  permanency  of  the  mine  should  be  his  study,  by 
directing  strong  pillar  work  through  to  the  boundarj'  line,  having  proper 
regard  to  the  inclination  of  the  dip  and  drainage.  The  supply  of  coal  fur- 
nished by  these  strong  pillar  works,  in  return  mining,  would  adequately 
repay  the  proprietor  for  such  mining.  The  cost  of  timber  is  much  less, 
and  other  expenditures  correspondingly  lighter.  Where  steam  engines  can 
be  used  to  advantage,  they  are  preferable  to  animal  power,  are  less  expen- 
sive, and  render  better  satisfaction.  The  mine  boss  should  have  a  proper 
mining  education,  to  enable  him  to  correctly  understand  his  duty,  and  re- 
port monthly,  or  oftener,  on  the  progress  made,  the  expenditure,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mine,  of  ventilation,  and  the  coal  tonnage  that  could  be  supplied, 
with  the  condition  of  stock,  machinery,  force  employed,  keep  an  adequate 
supply  of  mining  material  on  hand  for  immediate  use,  see  to  the  condition 
of  the  buildings  and  tenements,  see  that  all  performed  their  duties  pro- 
perly, and  were  paid  for  their  labor,  see  that  all  things  are  in  their  proper 
place  and  carefully  used.  A  failure  in  any  of  these  requisites  in  a  mine 
boss,  is  a  real  loss  to  all  parties,  and  a  lamentable  want  in  his  profession 
or  calling.  His  accounts  should  be  properly  kept  and  daily  entered — mis- 
takes are  inexcusable. 

GOVERNMENT    OP   WORKMEN. 

The  workingmen,  and  all  employees,  should,  for  their  good  and  safety, 
observe  and  obey  the  mine  regulations,  and  respect  the  instructions  given 
by  persons  that  are  in  authority,  if  competent.  It  should  be  their  duty, 
while  working  in  any  part  of  the  mine,  to  keep  their  working  place  safe 
and  in  proper  order,  and  if,  at  any  time,  they  found  themselves  unable  to 
do  so,  they  should  immediately  report  the  fact  to  the  mine  boss,  or  to  the 
person  delegated  with  power  to  act. 

No  person  should  hastily  enter  his  own,  or  another's  working  place,  un- 
til he  first  ascertains  from  the  officer  in  charge,  that  such  place  is  safe  and 
free  from  explosive  gas  or  black-damp,  and  after  cautiously  entering  the 
same,  it  should  be  his  duty  to  carefully  examine  the  place,  to  test  the  cor- 
rectness of  such  officer's  report,  and  if,  on  such  examination,  he  ascertained 
the  place  to  be  unsafe  and  dangci'ous,  he  should  quit  the  place,  and  report 
its  actual  condition  to  the  principal  ofhcer,  who  should  forthwith  investi- 
gate the  conduct  of  the  subordinate  officer,  and  if  found  derelict  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  to  be  peremptorily  dismissed,  and  his  situation  for- 
feited. 
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Every  person,  or  body  of  persons,  working  in  any  place  where  fire-damp 
is  generated,  or  other  noxious  gas,  (stone  or  white-damp,)  should  keep  at 
least  one  good  safety  lamp  lighted  and  suspended  in  a  proper  place,  higher 
than  the  other  lamps  are  carried,  so  that  any  accumulation  of  gas  can  be 
instantly  detected,  and  the  necessai'y  precaution  used  for  its  safe  removal, 
without  endangering  the  men. 

That  every  person  discovering  fire-damp  in  his  working  place  should  im- 
mediately remove  all  lights  to  a  safe  situation,  and  report  the  result  of  his 
discovery  to  the  proper  officer,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  applj^the  proper 
remedies  for  its  safe  removal,  without  delay. 

Every  person  employed  and  working  in  a  mine  where  explosive  gas  is 
evolved  should  make  a  very  close  and  careful  examination  of  his  place  with 
the  aid  of  a  safety  lamp,  and  ascertain  if  it  is  free  from  explosive  gas,  etc., 
and  also  take  the  same  precaution  before  and  after  each  discharge  of  pow- 
der, and  ascertain  the  actual  condition  of  the  locality,  to  know  whether  it 
is  or  is  not  safe  to  work  in. 

Any  of  the  mine  officers  who  may  receive  notice  from  any  person  work- 
ing in  a  mine  of  the  actual  presence  of  explosive  gas  in  his  working  place, 
or  of  an}^  other  danger,  whatever  be  its  character,  should  give  the  matter 
complained  of  his  immediate  attention,  and  afford  relief. 

Every  person  using  a  safety  lamp  should,  at  quitting  his  worTv,  return  it 
to  the  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  its  condition,  have  it  cleaned 
and  see  that  it  be  in  proper  order  for  use  on  a  succeeding  working  shift ; 
and  the  use  of  any  safety  lamps,  other  than  those  which  have  been  inspect- 
ed, should  be  strictly  prohibited  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

That  the  persons  who  may  be  descending  or  ascending  any  slope  or  shaft 
should  avoid  all  manner  of  hasty  bustle  or  unnecessary  hurrj^,  in  their  efforts 
to  ride  up  or  down  such  places  on  the  means  used  for  conveying  men  into 
or  out  of  the  slopes  or  shafts,  as  such  incautious  haste  often  results  in  death 
or  serious  injury  ;  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  engineers  having  charge 
of  such  hoisting  and  lowering  tackle  and  machinery,  together  with  the  mine 
bosses,  to  carefully  examine  the  same  before  the  men  are  permitted  to  use 
such  means  of  descent  or  ascent  in  the  slopes  or  shafts  aforesaid. 

Any  breach  of  the  governing  rules  and  regulations  of  a  mine  should  be 
deemed  a  finable  offence,  and  dismissal  should  follow  a  repetition  of  the  act. 
No  person,  apparently  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  drink,  should  be 
permitted  to  work  in  a  mine,  nor  persons  who  are  subject  to  unnatural  fits  of 
sickness,  who  might  by  their  unaccountable  acts  endanger  the  lives  of  their 
fellow-workmen.  The  employment  of  wicked  disturbers  of  good  order 
should  be  prohibited. 

The  employees  in  and  about  collieries  should  have  a  discretionary  regard 
for  the  property  of  their  emplo^-ers,  and  should,  as  a  matter  of  justice  and 
right,  cultivate  good  feeling  among  themselves  and  the  officers  in  authority. 
•  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  conduct  of  employers  and  their  bosses  to- 
wards their  workmen  should  be  conciliatory  and  respectful,  using  all  classes 
with  equal  fairness  and  justice,  compromising  all  difficulties  that  circum- 
stances may  bring  to  the  surface,  and  affording  medical  relief  to  the  injured 
men,  assistance  in  defraying  the  burial  expenses  of  deceased  miners,  and 
relieving  the  wants  of  the  widows  and  orphans  whom  dire  misfortune  places 
at  their  merc3^  No  man's  religion  or  his  nationality  should  ever  be  a  bar 
to  his  receiving  emplo3Mnent  and  equal  justice  at  the  hands  of  his  employers 
and  the  officers  in  charge.  Should  this  state  of  things  be  cultivated  among 
this  class  of  people  it  certainly  would  be  a  great  benefit. 
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man's  eelation  to  man. 

When  we  open  the  pages  of  the  histories  of  other  lands,  we  there  read 
with  regret  of  the  barbarous  and  cruel  servitude  exacted  by  employers; 
that  a  poor  man's  life  was  a  life  of  suffering— the  very  instiumeuts  in  the 
hands  and  at  the  bidding  of  their  tyrant  masters  to  crush  and  humble  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  in  mental  and  corporal  bondage  for  centuries. 
The  strong  men  were  used  in  war  on  sea  and  laud ;  the  humble  were  used 
as  the  beasts  of  burden ;  the  wicked  consigned  to  slavery,  and  the  brave 
consigned  to  exile  or  death,  the  offspring  claimed  as  a  hostage  and  the  es- 
tate confiscated.  This  barbarous  scourge  unhappily  ruled  o  °er  the  human 
race  in  eveyy  land  and  in  all  times ;  and  in  every  generation,  with  but  very 
slight  abatement,  the  faggot,  the  pillory  and  the"  lash  had  been  unsparingly 
applied  by  the  very  savages  who  claimed  to  rule  by  divine  right  of  kings. 

This  state  of  things  is,  happily ,  giving  place  to  new-born  ethics  and  higher 
enlightened  charity,  and  every  species  of  the  old  tyranical  bigotry  is  yield- 
ing to  reason,  civilization  and  science.  And  we  may  not  risk  even  the 
slightest  rebuke  for  apparent  immodesty  in  asserting  that  a  new  history  of 
the  world  and  of  our  triumph  has  been  opened,  and  that  the  good  men  of 
every  tongue  have  been  rapidly  contributing  their  enlightened  gifts  to  its 
pages  ever  since  the  glorious  discoveries  by  Columbus  and  the  proud  victo- 
ries of  Washington.  The  sublime  distinctions  which  the  present  and  future 
generations  shall  attribute  to  the  claim  and  names  of  these  pillars  of  our  race 
shall  live  forever.  Columbus  overturned  the  superstitious  impossibilities 
of  the  past  by  combating  theory  and  ignorance  and  discovering  a  virgin 
world  to  all,  while  Washington  couquored  tyranny  and  slavery  and  estab- 
lished a  virgin  constitution  on  a  basis  of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity, 
the  logic  of  which  this  day  is  of  greater  strength,  supremer  power,  and 
more  endurable  than  all  the  past  evidences  of  man.  Man  being  a  free  agent 
by  natural  law,  and  alone  responsible  for  the  measure  of  his  intelligence, 
his  desires  and  necessities  being  numerous,  and  the  vicisitudes  of  his  life 
diversified  and  variable,  his  nature  is  agrarian,  selfish,  avaricious  and  cov- 
etous; knavish,  tyranical,  cruel  and  violent;  outrageous,  fierce,  furious  and 
passionate ;  vindictive,  villainous,  wicked  and  depraved,  In  this  state  he 
is  the  lowest  animal  in  all  creation  ;  the  most  filthy,  the  most  degraded  and 
dangerous  of  all ;  a  cruel  fiend,  a  terror  and  scourge  on  earth,  and  a  mocker 
of  the  Deity  who  created,  formed  and  endowed  him  with  all  the  attributes 
of  devil  and  angel.  Discipline,  example,  cultivation  and  education  trans- 
mute this  creature  morally,  intellectually  and  physically.  These  faculties, 
when  properly  cultivated  by  religious  precept  and  civilization,  will  elevate 
this  wonderful  creature  to  almost  the  dignity  of  an  angel.  Our  race  from 
early  date,  then,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes— the  savage  and  civilized, 
and  these  again  into  the  following  order,  thus :  The  rulers  and  subjects, 
the  governing  and  the  governed,  the  tyrants  and  serfs,  the  autocrats  and 
plebeians,  the  crafty  and  simple,  Lhe  rich  and  poor,  the  inheritor  of  the  soil 
and  the  tiller  of  the  earth.  Out  of  the  1,200,000,000  of  human  beings  that 
inhabit  the  earth,  necessity  compels  seven-eights  of  that  number  to  rely  on 
and  become  subject  to  the  rest.  Why  this ?  The  governing  power,  through 
state  craft,  by  its  policy,  forces  the  masses  to  submission  by  its  tyranny, 
taxation  and  privation.  It  fabricates  out  of  these  masses  an' army  scourge 
to  overawe  and  intimidate  the  remainder,  and  the  avaricious  instincts  of  the 
rulers  of  the  people  are  such,  that  each  section  of  the  race  dreads  the  en- 
croachments of  its  neighbors,  and  places  the  weak  eternally  in  fear  of  the 
powerful.     And  thus  it  is  from  age  to  age. 
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The  auspicious  influence  of  Christianity,  as  far  as  it  has  pleased  Ahnighty 
God  to  diffuse  it  among  our  race,  has  indeed  enabled  man  to  realize  his  in- 
feriority and  menial  state,  and  by  culture  and  education  he  becomes  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  the  man.  Man's  necessity  creates  a  new  source  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  obligation  of  the  ruling  power  is  to  originate  a  new  develop- 
ment. The  natural  resources  of  a  country  are  but  the  gifts  of  a  bountiful 
God,  and  the  development  of  these  resources  is  the  work  of  man.  Now,  in 
order  to  reduce  these  sources  of  wealth  to  a  practical  result,  the  capitalist 
and  speculator  seek  out  their  fellow-beings  who,  from  direct  necessity,  are 
compelled  to  live  b}^  employment ;  they  are  legions,  and  are  in  the  Held  for 
a  price ;  they  are  classified  in  the  order  of  their  skill ;  they  are  employed, 
and  are  directed  in  their  avocations  and  become  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
employer  and  director.  No  more  are  they  their  own  free  agents  ;  they  are 
the  subordinate  agents  in  the  hands  of  their  eraplo3'ers.  We  should  shud- 
der with  astonishment  at  man's  wonderful  power  of  endurance,  and  at  the 
large  amount  of  service  he  is  capable  of  performing,  and  the  varied  and  nu- 
merous fields  of  labor  open  for  employment  and  exercise.  To  contemplate 
this,  and  w'ith  what  ill  success  the  past  generations  have  improved  their 
condition  in  life,  is  truly  astonishing. 

I  believe  the  measure  of  our  understanding  and  happiness  has  been  ap- 
portioned to  every  one  as  seemeth  good  to  the  Creator,  and  through  Him 
knowledge  has  been  communicated  to  our  race,  and  that  our  poverty  must 
bear  with  submissive  patience — toil  and  disappointment  shall  be  the  reward 
of  ignorance — whilst  education  and  cultivation  lends  its  charms  to  craft, 
cunning,  superiority,  distinction  and  wealth.  Under  the  power  of  these 
influences,  he  becomes  superior  to  his  fellow-beings  that  trudge  and  toil  for 
him.  Rapacious  desires  often  take  vengence  on  him  for  the  calamities  he 
brings  upon  others.  Often  whole  nations  are  doomed  at  his  nod.  Trace 
the  various  callings  of  the  servile  hosts  of  man,  and  portray  them  in  their 
true  colors,  and  amongst  them  all,  we  find  none  so  full  of  danger  as  that 
of  the  miner;  his  avocations  are  doomed.  He  it  is  that  must  delve  a  life 
of  labor  in  the  deep  damp  gaseous  mine,  amid  every  sort  of  unhealthy  air, 
shut  out  from  the  light  of  da}'  and  its  pure  atmosphere.  Thousands  of 
perils  constantly  surround  him,  and  yet  how  intrepidly  he  advances  through 
these  wild  caverns,  when  taken  into  consideration  the  cares  of  a  family,  and 
their  filial  claims  on  his  earnings,  together  with  his  parental  solicitude  for 
their  welfare.  Human  reason  must  accord  to  him  a  full  measure  of  pity, 
and  none  but  a  savage  would  deny  him  his  just  rights.  The  sailor,  inured 
to  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  and  the  soldier  to  the  tumult  of  war,  are  ob- 
jects of  pity,  and  the  nation  supplies  their  wants,  relieves  their  distress, 
and  cares  for  their  orphans  and  widows  with  food  and  raiment ;  but  how 
widely  different  it  is  with  the  miner,  his  widow  and  orphans,  when  cast  away 
by  misfortune  on  the  cold  dry  shore  of  poverty,  with  none  to  hear  their 
cry,  or  come  to  their  relief. 

MINING   AS   AN   OCCUPATION. 

Take  any  other  occupation  of  man  and  compare  it  with  the  miner's  and 
it  will  be  found  entirely  incomparable  and  more  easy,  for  he  is  constantly 
subjected  to  dangers,  always  instantaneous,  and  in  every  inconceivable  form. 
Inured  to  these  vicissitudes  of  life,  he  trudges  on  apparently  unconscious 
of  impending  dangers.  With  his  safety  lamp  in  hand  he  enters  these  dread- 
ful grooves  and  caverns,  exploring  the  localities  that  generate  gases,  which 
are  eminently  destructive  to  animal  life.  The  crushing  sounds  of  cracking 
rock  and  timber  fall  keenly  on  his  ear.     He  readily  perceives  danger  and 
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boldly  advances  to  discharge  his  duty,  but  the  solidity  of  the  surroundings 
is  yielding  to  the  unsupportable  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  weight 
above  him.  He  ascertains  his  proximity  to  danger,  and,  perchance,  is  in- 
stantly overwhelmed  and  crushed  to  death,  or  burned  to  a  crisp  by  explo- 
sions of  carburetted  hj-drogen  gas. 

His  parental  ties  with  his  family  and  the  world  are  suddenly  s.undered 
forever.  Distress  and  misery  overshadow  his  household,  (often  a  mere  ho- 
vel,) and  his  family  is  cast  adrift  on  the  cold  charity  of  a  few  poor  persons 
of  their  kind.  The  commiseration  of  a  liberal  people,  and  the  fostering 
patronage  of  our  good  laws,  are  evoked  in  their  behalf.  I  may,  with  some 
degree  of  impunitj',  risk  an  apparent  reflection  by  a  supposed  inclination 
to  ask  the  sympathy  of  a  generous  public  for  this  unfortunate  class,  yet 
charity,  with  her  thousand  blessings,  inspires  me  to  speak  for  these  orphans, 
hundreds  of  whom  are  self-unstaining,  and  whose  cases  invite  the  friendly 
consideration  of  this  government  to  afford  them  relief  by  contributing  to 
their  maintenance  by  a  moderate  appropriation,  based  upon  the  tonnage  of 
marketed  anthracite  coal,  which  might  be  collected  by  the  executive  officers 
of  the  carrying  companies,  and  paid  quarterly  to  the  State  Treasurer,  with- 
out inconveniencing  the  producing  and  consuming  classes.  The  amount 
per  ton  would  be  a  small  one.  The  object  is  a  laudable  one,  and  could  not 
at  all  be  objectionable.  The  sums  thus  paid  to  the  Treasurer  might  be  on 
deposit  six  months  in  advance  of  calls,  which  claims  may  be  fixed  by  the 
Legislature,  and  warrants  for  the  same  to  be  signed  by  the  president  judges 
of  the  proper  counties,  the  holders  of  the  check  certificates,  the  widows, 
orphans  or  guardians,  and  to  be  properly  registered,  and  the  banks  of  these 
counties  to  be  directed  tp  discharge  these  claims  quarterly,  as  the  law  shall 
direct.  We  think  this  plan  would  obviate  the  inconveniences  that  often 
arise  from  other  modes  of  charitable  distribution  of  funds,  and  not  subject 
the  money  to  pass  through  agencies,  having  full  confidence  in  our  judiciary 
to  satisfactorily  mete  out  justice  to  each. 

At  present  very  many  of  these  distressed  widows  are  forced  to  resort  to 
distasteful  expedients  and  exceptionable  to  their  sense  of  honor  and  feeling, 
by  opening  drinking  shops,  in  the  hope  that  they  can  keep  around  them 
their  little  families.  But  the  dissipated  and  unruly  haunt  these  unprotected 
resorts  to  carry  out  evil  doing  and  villainy.  Their  condition  would  indeed 
be  quite  different  had  they  better  means  of  support.  Their  industry  and 
energy  would  be  prompted  to  act  uprightly  and  independently,  or  their 
pensions  should  cease  whenever  misused  or  misapplied. 

It  is  worthy  of  commendable  notice  to  know,  with  the  large  mixed  popu- 
lation in  the  anthracite  coal  regions,  and  the  large  number  of  distressed 
persons  among  them,  and  the  numerous  resorts  of  dissipation  that  abound, 
that  so  very  few  violations  of  law  or  breaches  of  public  peace  occur.  Such 
has  been  the  case  of  late  years,  and  it  is  the  consequent  result  of  religious 
influence  and  moral  training.  The  sociality  of  the  different  nationalities 
and  the  sense  of  fraternization  and  equality  among  the  people  cause  evil- 
doers to  be  so  circumscribed  that  they  become  outcasts  in  societ3\  The 
public  verdict  is  so  strong  against  them,  and  is  more  potent  than  the  law 
itself  and  far  more  dreaded,  that  societ}''  soon  gets  rid  of  these  unfortunate 
persons,  and  thoy,  in  return,  submit  to  the  better  order  of  things,  and  cast 
aside  their  folly  and  evil  habits. 

STRIKES — THEIR   CONSEQUENT    RESULTS. 

The  law  of  encroachment  evoke  the  opposite,  or  the  law  of  resistance ; 
that  of  oppression,  evokes  rebellion  ;  that  of  coercion,  evokes  resentment, 
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and  that  of  maladministration,  evokes  revolution  and  retribution.  Tliese 
are  the  evils  which  produce  discord  among  the  miners  and  operators  in 
the  anthracite  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  coeval  with  the  coal 
trade  from  its  commencement. 

These  evils  exist,  and  through  their  influence  destroys  the  true  basis  of 
harmony  that  should  be  perpetuated  between  the  employer  and  employed 
throu/T^hout  the  coal  regions  of  the  State,  and  tends  to  eventuate  in  the 
destruction  of  the  interests  of  both  parties,  i.  e.  labor  and  the  capital  which 
gives  it  employment.  These  two  elements  are  the  grand  conditions,  when 
properly  and  profitably  utilized,  for  the  building  up  of  a  nation  ;  and  the 
nation  that  does  not  cultivate  and  protect  these  sources  of  wealth  will  be- 
come a  nation  of  paupers  and  aristocrats.  These  two  elements  may  run 
to  extremes,  and  thereby  seriously  endanger  other  interests  by  agitation 
and  exorbitant  demands,  when  the  demand  and  supply  is  below  a  medium 
equilibria.  But  strikes  should  not  be  the  means  used  to  accomplish  a  recon- 
ciliation between  those  parties  ;  it  should  be  effected  by  the  miners,  their 
employers  and  an  umpire.  But  there  are  adventurers  in  the  coal  trade,  at 
all  times,  that  cannot  be  trusted  on  honor  or  word,  whilst  there  are  others 
who  proved  themselves  to  be  models  of  integrity  and  justice,  in  whom  the 
workmen  have  implicit  confidence  and  faith. 

CLASSES   AFFECTED    BY    STRIKES. 

There  are  six  classes  of  citizens  who  suffer  from  strikes  in  the  coal 
region. 

The  first  is  the  miner  who  earns  nothing,  but  spends  his  little  savings, 
which  is  to  the  detriment  of  his  little  family,  who  are  compelled  to  work 
while  yet  too  young,  debarring  them  from  ever  rising  up  from  the  thrall  of 
the  mine,  but  are  doomed  to  delve  in  the  very  place  where  their  delicate 
constitutions  are  short  lived ;  that  little  family  is  very  soon  broken  up  and 
scattered,  with  no  better  prospects  at  last  than  at  first.  This  is,  conse- 
quentl}^  the  teachings  of  imprudent  counsel,  whilst  the  high  road  to  a  bet- 
ter condition  is  open  to  all  who  may  seek  a  more  congenial  employment. 

The  operator  loses  by  compulsory  expenses  incurred,  whilst  nothing  is 
produced  to  render  an}^  profit  from  his  mine,  whilst  he  is  bound  bj'  stipu- 
lations of  a  lease,  to  conform  to  sundry  enactments,  which  compels  him  to 
pay  monthly  rents  on  a  specific  shipment,  whether  the  coal  is  produced  or 
not.  He  is  to  keep  the  mines  in  working  order,  feed  his  stock,  continue 
the  pumping  out  of  water,  consume  coal  oil  and  keep  mechanics  and  hands ; 
this  is  a  heavy  expense  to  bear  during  strikes. 

The' land  owner  is  no  gainer  in  the  long-  run  ;  he,  too,  must  eventually 
defray  expenses  of  improving  the  mine  for  some  new  tenant,  and  the  dam- 
age to  mines,  mining  material  and  buildings,  soon  consumes  his  profits, 
and  in  all  this  affair  the  miner  is  no  gainer. 

The  industrious  manufacturing  and  producing  classes  of  citizens  through- 
out the  entire  countr3'  are  crippled  by  the  non-supply  of  fuel,  and  whilst 
the}',  in  a  measure,  must  lay  idle,  the  products  of  other  countries  flow  in 
upon  our  markets,  and  consequently  our  mechanics  must  stand  idle,  and 
suffer  want  and  privations. 

Many  of  the  coal  consuming  public  on  these  occasions  become  great  suflfer- 
ers,  as  the  price  of  fuel  runs  up  beyond  their  ability  to  purchase  their  wants. 
This  class  of  people  have  to  suffer  a  coal  famine  when  the}'  are  least  pre- 
pared for  it,  and  when  we  consider  the  large  number  of  families  who  main- 
tain themselves  by  handling  coal,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  their  support, 
and  see  what  numbers  of  people  are  employed  on  railroads,  at  shipping  ports, 
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in  way  trade,  coasting  trade,  and  coal  handling  generally,  we  find  that  they 
are  losers  by  suspensions,  as  well  as  the  miners  themselves.  All  losses  oc- 
casioned by  strikes  are  losses  that  cannot  be  recovered,  and  to  this  class  of 
people  they  cause  a  permanent  pecuniary  loss  ;  then,  to  make  a  balance  of 
the  imaginary  profits  derived  by  the  miners  on  these  occasions,  I  think,  will 
be  against  them,  though  evident  proofs  are  at  hand  to  show  that  very  often 
this  action  of  the  miners  is  forced  upon  them  by  circumstances  over  which 
they  have  no  control,  as  in  coal  mining  and  marketing,  like  in  other  busi- 
ness, there  are  good  and  bad  agencies,  and  these  evil  agencies  the  miners 
are  compelled  to  resist,  and  have  no  other  means  of  resistance  than  to  quit 
work  and  abide  the  consequences. 

Suppose  our  government  became  involved  in  a  war  with  a  ])owerful  ad- 
versary, and  our  miners  would  in  that  event  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
of  affairs,  what  would  be  the  state  of  our  navy?  It  might  be  answered, 
like  that  of  France  lately.  In  such  a  case,  would  not  the  humble  miner  be 
of  vastly  greater  service  to  the  State  than  the  speculator,  who  is  always  its 
deadliest  enemy  ? 

In  the  very  best  governed  nations  of  the  world  there  is  always  enough  of 
a  rebellious  element  to  come  into  action  at  anv  favorable  opporLunit}',  and 
can  this  country  be  an  exception?  To  dole  out  justice  to  the  deserving 
classes,  and  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  should  be  the  interest  of  every 
good  government. 

EMPLOYERS. 

The  interest  of  a  coal  operator  would  be  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  kindness 
towards  his  employees,  and  in  retur6  he  would  gain  their  confi^dence  and 
respect.  He  should  not  jeopardize  their  lives  for  trivial  gains,  but  ought 
to  protect  them  in  their  dangerous  employment ;  and  should  be  the  arbiter 
in  adjusting  their  complaints,  and  see  that  some  are  not  placed  above  the 
others,  but  classed  in  accordance  with  their  skill  and  industry,  and  that 
each  person  receives  his  proper  proportion  of  wages,  according  to  his  work. 
In  some  instances  this  is  not  the  case.  There  are  some  employers  who  are 
not  daily  in  the  mine,  and  some  who  seldom  go  into  the  mine,  and  who  get 
all  their  information  from  hearsay  of  the  bosses ;  consequently  thej'  may 
have  only  a  crude  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  inside,  and  no  doubt  there 
are  many  clashing  interests  inside  among  the  dillerent  parties  that  would 
not  bear  an  impartial  investigation.  Favoritism,  and  a  lack  of  mining 
abilit}^  on  the  part  the  bosses,  are  often  the  evils  complained  of,  which  mat- 
ters seldom  come  to  the  notice  of  the  employer  until  too  late  to  be  remedied. 
There  are  some  persons  who  have  the  audacity  to  pass  themselves  oft'  as 
mine  Ijosses  who  lack  the  very  first,  and  indeed  all  the  requisites  of  a  mine 
boss,  and  numbers  of  excellent  operators  and  miners  are  ruined  by  such 
characters,  who  parasitically  attach  themselves  to  the  honest  employer  and, 
vampire  like,  drain  his  resources.  This  language  may  be  considered  severe 
by  some,  yet  we  speak  of  but  plain  facts,  which  cannot  be  controverted, 
and  the  Schuylkill  region  must  have  lost  millions  of  dollars  and  millions  of 
tons  of  coal  by  such  frauds. 

The  interest  of  the  employer  is  to  obtain  skilled  workmen,  and  it  would 
also  be  his  greatest  interest  to  secure  the  services  of  competent,  practical 
and  educated  mine  bosses,  who  would  be  honest,  just  and  upright  to  man 
and  master,  and  who  understood  the  various  matters  concerning  the  man- 
agement of  mining,  and  mine  and  men  government. 

I  here  refer  to  the  sayings  of  the  wise  :  "  That  the  eyes  of  the  master  do 
more  work  than  his  hands." 
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MINE   BOSSES. 


It  would  add  greatly  to  the  interests  of  the  operators,  land  owners  and 
coal  producing  public  at  large  if  mine  bosses  would  be  persons  of  good 
piactical  experience,  and  have  or  possess  the  requisite  qualifications  of  min- 
ing engineers.  The  position  is  an  arduous  one,  involving  very  serious  diffi- 
culties, and  such  that  ignorant  men  cannot  grapple  with.  Affording  pro- 
tection to  the  lives  of  the  workingmen,  the  stability  of  the  mine,  the  pro- 
per service  of  raining  machinery,  the  supply  of  coal  necessary  to  yield  a 
proper  revenue  sufficient  to  pay  a  healthy  percentage  ou  the  investments, 
the  proper  ventilation,  drainage  and  working  of  the  mine,  sufficient  mate- 
rial for  immediate  use,  nothing  to  ])e  in  confusion  or  disorder,  intelligent 
and  accurate  measures  and  accounts,  to  be  constantly  present  and  first  in 
all  dangers,  to  see  that  no  man  should  suffer  a  wrong  or  suffer  no  ram  to 
wrong  his  employer,  to  place  no  man  in  danger  until  he  inspected  the  loca- 
tion personally  and  decided  its  condition,  belong  to  his  many  duties ;  he 
should  not,  above  all,  favor  creeds  or  nationalities,  as  is  often  the  case,  nor 
keep  incompetent  persons  as  fire  bosses,  who  may  endanger  the  lives  of  his 
men  and  the  destruction  of  property  by  their  false  reports  ;  he  should  stand 
an  examination  by  a  board,  composed  of  two  practical  operators  and  two 
mining  engineers,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  grant  him  a  certificate  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  class  in  mine  boss-ship  before  he  should  undertake  the 
management  of  a  colliery.  For  failures  in  these  requirements  the  miners 
should  report  him  to  his  employer,  and,  if  forced  upon  them,  it  would  not 
be  wrong  for  them  to  object  to  his  continuance  over  them,  as  the  miners 
are  the  greatest  losers  by  the  bad  manageraent  of  mines.  There  are  at  pre- 
sent several  cases  on  our  record  where  the  juries  of  inquisitions  have  ren- 
dered verdicts  charging  bosses  and  fire  bosses,  or  both,  with  neglect  and 
incompetency,  and  where  disasters  result  from  such  neglect  and  incompe- 
tency. It  must  be  ver}'-  strong  evidence  of  wrong  management  within  where 
so  many  valuable  lives  may  be  sacrificed  by  these  acts.  By  giving  this  sub- 
ject publicity  we  may  no  doubt  incur  the  displeasure  of  a  few,  yet  it  is  our 
duty  to  cast  as  much  light  into  dark  places  as  will  reveal  the  wrong  doer 
and  encourage  the  worthy  man. 

It  is  proper  to  say  the  mining  district  of  Schuylkill  has  very  many  ex- 
cellent operators  and  raine  bosses,  who  always  have  done  justice,  and  are 
now  doing  all  that  can  be  reasonably  expected  of  them,  regarding  what  is 
right,  but  it  is  not  of  this  class  that  we  refer  to  above. 

MINERS   AND   WORKINGMEN   AT   MINES. 

Of  all  the  qualifications  of  man  there  is  none  whatever  so  highly  com- 
mendable as  honesty.  This  one  quality  embraces  all  the  other  good  parts 
that  combine  to  make  a  man,  and  sinks  beneath  the  world's  foundation  the 
venal  and  corrupt  of  our  race.  To  be  low  in  estate  is  unfortunate,  but  to 
be  honest  is  above  price.  Our  humble  miners  and  mine  laborers  are,  as  a 
generality,  among  this  class  of  our  citizens,  but,  unfortunately,  unseen  diffi- 
culties arise  between  themselves  and  their  employers  i;egarding  the  price 
of  wages  that  often  lead  to  unprofitable  conflicts,  and  generally  end  with 
the  miner  and  mine  laborer  being  the  losers,  notwithstanding  the  temporary 
advantages  he  may  suppose  to  have  gained  at  the  close  of  the  disputes. 
But  mining  coal,  like  other  branches  of  national  industry,  will  prosper 
much  better  by  a  steady  course  of  trade  and  constant  employment  than  by 
any  activity  or  influence  it  may  be  vainly'  supposed  to  receive  from  stop- 
pages by  strikes,  which  are  a  positive  embarrasraent  rather  than  a  stimula- 
tive to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  miners. 
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The  interests  of  the  mining  public  are  co-ordinate  with  the  interests  of 
the  employer,  and  for  real  benefit  they  should  harmoniouslj^  act  together  in 
keeping  the  colliery  steadily  in  operation  ;  any  discordant  councils  should 
be  rejected.  Resort  should  be  had  at  all  times  to  amicable  conciliation, 
and  no  influence  should  induce  parties,  to  repudiate  what  would  appear  fair 
and  equitable.  Anj^  colliery  that  we  know  of  may  be  kept  steadily  ship- 
ping coal,  provided  all  parties  be  willing  to  act  justly  and  to  yield  some 
small  points  in  controversy,  and  bear  with  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  times, 
so  that  their  employment  may  be  constant  and  profitable  to  all.  Coercion 
is  slavery  in  the  abstract,  and  will  sooner  or  later  throw  down  its  shackles. 
Often  we  injure  our  cause  by  too  much  zeal  on  our  part  to  triumph,  while 
prudence  would  dictate  that  the  fewer  conflicts  which  arise  between  the 
operator  and  his  workingmen  the  more  prosperous  will,  be  the  cause  of  each. 
A  nation  so  full  of  industry  as  ours,  and  yet  comparatively  young,  with 
such  liberal  institutions,  and  humane  rulers  conducting  its  government  and 
people,  can  no  where  else  be  found ;  our  population  composed  of  so  many 
mixed  nationalities,  and  our  domain  so  varied  and  extensive  ;  our  national 
and  commercial  marine  so  extensive,  our  home  production  and  market  so 
healthy,  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  all  to  labor  for  our  national  wealth, 
as  the  miner's  boy  has  the  same  highwaj^  open  to  fame  and  distinction  as 
the  son  of  the  rich  man.  If  mining  will  not  pay  a  man,  he  has  the  home- 
stead in  the  national  domain  open  to  him ;  if  this  cannot  be  desired,  there 
are  thousands  of  other  channels  of  industry,  all  over  the  country,  inviting 
labor,  which  will  really  reward  a  person  as  well  as  mining  coal.  But  to  at- 
tempt the  usurpation  of  powers  which  are  not  legally  his,  is  a  fatal  mistake. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad  company  has  lately  leased  the 
Schuylkill  canal  navigation,  together  with  all  its  equipments,  rights  and 
franchises,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years. 
Under  its  present  management  the  coal  of  the  whole  line  is  now  shipped  on 
board  of  boats  at  Schuylkill  Haven  docks,  and  thus  by  a  concentration  of 
its  shipping  to  one  point,  where  railway  accommodation  is  available,  the 
business  is  more  readily  handled,  and  the  necessary  but  useless  expendi- 
tures incurred  in  maintaining  the  other  sliipping  stations  are  abolished, 
the  force  of  employees,  officers  and  repairs  are  reduced.  Now  that  this 
great  inland  improvement  is  under  the  lash  of  a  competent  chief,  a  very 
small  outlay  would  soon  make  of  this  canal  a  grand  link  between  the  coal 
region  and  our  seaboard,  through  which  vessels  of  large  draught  could  pass 
from  the  Hamburg  docks  to  any  port  on  our  shores.  To  make  the  canal 
navigable  for  such  draughts,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  the 
deep  valleys,  constructing  them  into  large  vessels  as  natural  reservoirs,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Schuylkill  would  afford  a  canal  of  any  depth  and  breadth 
necessary  for  large  propellers  to  pass  through,  while  the  maintenance  of 
these  improvements  would  be  but  a  trifling  expense.  Any  person  conver- 
sant with  the  construction  of  the  shipping  docks  in  Liverpool  can  readily 
see  how  rai)idly  large  vessels  can  be  loaded,  handled  and  put  to  sea  there. 
With  the  geographical  advantages  aftbrded  by  our  mountain  ranges,  no 
alarm  need  be  felt  about  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  at  all  times,  and  the 
docks  could  be  so  constructed  as  to  readily  load  out  any  large  vessel  in  a 
few  hours'  time ;  such  vessels  could  reach  tide- water  in  tbirty-six  hours  on 
their  outward  trips.  Coal  thus  shipped  would  not  be  subject  to  re-haudling 
at  other  points,  which  would  subject  it  to  additional  wasle  and  cost  in  its 
carriage  ;  and  as  for  the  trifling  difference  in  the  diflferent  sorts  of  ash,  I  am 
of  opinion  the  coals  would  give  better  fuel  by  being  mixed,  and  be  much 
less  subject  to  clinker  or  run  to  waste. 
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The  present  condition  of  the  coal  market  in  the  Schuylkill  region  is,  and 
indeed  has  been  for  years,  embarrassing  to  the  interests  of  our  people.  The 
geographical  position  of  our  sister  coal  counties  on  our  eastern  boundary, 
witii  the  ability  of  the  wealthy  coal  corporations  in  that  region,  cause  such 
superior  commercial  influence  in  tlie  coal  market  that  our  individual  opera- 
tors are  left  as  mere  spectres  in  the  back-ground,  subject  to  all  the  disad- 
vantages that  arise  under  strikes,  the  fluctuation  in  the  coal  trade,  and 
maintenance  of  collieries,  as  will  be  explicitly  exhibited  by  the  following 
figures : 

For  each  mine-car  loaded,  handled,  hauled  and  delivered  at  the  foot  of 
slopes  and  shafts,  viz  : 
Approximated  cost  per  ton  of  2,240' lbs.,  (dirt,  rocks,  slate  and  coal 

mixed,) ' $     85 

To  handling,  cleaning  and  hauling  outside  the  same. 35 

To  all  manner  of  bills  to  colliery  account 40 

To  all  inside  openings  and  their  attendant  cost 32 

To  an  average  rent  on  ro3^alties  on  coal  lands 46 

To  an  average  toll  on  lateral  railroads 30 

This,  at  a  basis  of  $2  75  per  ton  at  Port  Carbon^$2  68.  To  this  must 
be  added  loss  of  animals,  breakage  in  machinery  and  incidental  expenses, 
together  with  freights  and  tolls  to  New  York,  which,  from  this  exposition 
it  will  be  seen,  unless  a  colliery  is  exceedingly  favorably  circumstanced, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  our  deep  mines  pay,  without  the  price  of  coal  is 
up  to  paying  figures.  The  enormous  expenditures  incurred  in  developing 
our  deep  mines,  in  former  years,  have  driven  our  large  coal  companies  out 
of  the  business,  and  left  the  lands  waste,  the  mines  idle,  and  the  buildings 
to  rot.  Very  many  melancholy  evidences  can  be  met  with  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill valley  to-day.  The  petty  little  land-sale  drifts,  suff'ered  to  be  workecu 
on  their  surfaces,  have  consumed  all  the  young  and  old  timber,  which,  hadi 
it  been  properly  protected  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  would  now  be  of 
intrinsic  value  to  new  developments. 

A  new  order  of  things  must  take  place  for  the  redemption  of  our  mining- 
interests,  which  will  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  grapple  with  this  monster, 
and  create  a  new  form  of  things  that  will  redeem  the  region  and  make  it 
prosperous  and  interesting.  There  is  not  an  equal  amount  of  territory  in 
the  State  or  nation,  which  affords  greater  facilities  and  advantages  to  the 
investment  of  capital  in  any  and  all  of  the  different  branches  of  business, 
such  as  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  nail  mills,  cotton  mills,  potteries,  machine 
shops,  agricultural  manufactories,  boot  and  shoe  manufactories,  and  any 
other  business  that  requires  water  or  steam  power  for  its  purpose.  Its  coal, 
water  and  railway  facilities  cannot  be  excelled  elsewhere.  There  need  be 
no  doubt  but  that  hands,  for  any  or  all  of  these  enterprises,  can  be  ob- 
tained, if  onl}'  capitalists  will  open  to  us  a  business  for  our  surplus  popu- 
lation, which  would  then  become  self-sustaining,  which  is  not  the  case  at 
present  in  many  localities. 

Below  will  be  found  a  table  giving  the  elevations  of  difi'erent  points  of 
interest  in  the  mining  district  of  Schuylkill  above  the  elevation  of  mid-tide 
on  the  Delaware  river  at  Philadelphia,  as  kindly  furnished  me  through  the 
courtesy  of  Franklin  B.  Gowen,  Esq.,  president  of  the  P.  and  R.  R.  R.  Co., 
from  surveys  furnished  by  the  company's  honorar3'  stafl'  of  civil  engineers. 
P'irst,  the  late  lamented  Joseph  Byers,  R,  C,  Pott^town  ;  Chas.  Byers,  K. 
C.  iM.  and  B.  Mountain  railroad;  William  H.  Biens,  i\.  K.  Mine  Hill  rail- 
road, Pottsville;  Gen.  Henry  Pleasant.'*,  C.  E.  on  construction  and  devel- 
opment of  mines,  Pottsville ;  Henry  K.  Nichols,  R.  C.  E.  Schuylkill  Val- 
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ley  railroad,  Pottsville,  and  James  F.  Smith,  Esq  ,  R.  C.  E.  Schuylkill  navi- 
gation canal,  Reading.  From  such  very  valuable  statistics  our  information 
will  be  found  to  he  correct  and  useful,  and,  at  the  request  of  several  gen- 
tlemen in  the  region  and  abroad  iu  sister  counties,  we  again  copy  this  valu- 
able information  in  this  3'ear's  report. 

Table  of  elevations  of  points  on  the  line  of  the  Mine  Hill  railroad  and  its 
lateralis  above  mid-tide  at  Philadelphia. 

Locations  above  mid-tide.  ^'^^  'J^f^® 

mid-tide. 

Schuylkill  Haven  Junction,  Xav.  crossing 520 

Westwood,  old  col'ier}-,  junction , G(')3 

Westwood  and  Muddy  Branch  junction.  Weaver's  colliery 01)7.75 

D.  Hoch  &  Co  -s  colliery,  head  of  West  Branch ." 873.11 

Cain,  Hacker  &  Cook's  colliery.  Otto,  Muddy  Branch 853.11 

Junction,  Swataia  and  Middle  Creek  railway- 817.11 

Swataia  Falls  colliery,  Claud,  White  &  Co 1,  010.14 

Tremont  coal  conipan3''s  collier}'.  Middle  Creek 1,  01. "i.  14 

Junnction,  T.  and  Mt.  Eaiile  R.  R.,  at  Fisher's  mines,  Tremont,  758.15 

Henry  Heil  cfJlier}',  Upper  Ranch  creek 1,  139  19 

"Wm.  <t  Thos.  Kear's  colliery,  head  of  Wolf  creek,  Minersville. .  7>i8.9 

Wm.  &  Thomas  Kears' colliery, north  side  of  Mine  Hill  gap.  .'^ .  8-11.10 

East  Fine  Knot  colliery,  Lauiel  run  siding 881.10 

T.  H.  !>ch(iilenberg's  collier^',  Thoraaston 9i)7.1 15 

Lucas  Dciaiing  &  Co's  colliery,  Dundas  and  Richardson  siding,  1,033.13 

T.  H.  Schollenberg's  colliery,  (ilendower .' 1.  200.135 

Head  of  Mine  Hill  planes.  Broad  mountain 1,519.185 

Foot  of  Aline  Hill  planes,  north  side  of  Broad  mountain 802.205 

I»JoTE. — The  Kear  and  Ansty  slope,  at  Wolf  creek,  is  sunk  to  the  depth 
of  1,520  feet,  on  a  33°  angle,  which  will  equal  828  feet  perpendicular.  Thus 
the  diHerence  of  level  at  the  bi,ttom  of  this  slope  and  mid  tide  on  the  Dela- 
ware river  is  39.1  feet;  the  slope  bottom  is  deeper  than  mid-Lide. 

Table  of  elevations  at  different  points  in  Ashland  basin  and  vicinity. 

T        , .  Feet  above 

Locations.  ,„,d-iid9. 

Pioneer  colliery,  first  in  Ashland  at  drift  level   S53.225 

T.  &  I..  Herman  colliery,  foot  of  Big  Mine  Run  planes  drift  level,  9^8.245 

J.  E.  Wiiikoop's  colliery,  head  of... do do 1,  279.25 

J.  Ryon  &  Anderson do do do 1,28.^.25 

Robert  O'oriell,  Hazle  Dell  colliery,  Columbia  co 1,  3>5.225 

Jos.  M.  Fleck's  colliery,  Centralia do 1,  425. 2G 

Wm.  Kend rick's  Keystone  colliery,  Locust  Dale    I,  025.25 

Locust  Dale  colliery,  G.  H.  Potts  &  Co.,  Columbia  co 1,  0.S().25 

Meriam  colliery.  Locust  Summit,  G.  W.  John  &  Bro,,  Col.  co. . .  1,  330.27 

Graber  &  Kemble,  Locust  Gap,  ^'orthumberland  co 1,  190.28 

Locust  Gap  colliery.  Locust  Gap  creek 1 ,  090.28 

Junction  of  Mine  Hill  and  Shamokin  Valley  railroad 1,025.00 

The  above  elevations  have  been  furnished  me  by  William  H.  Bicns,  R.  E. 
M.  11.  &  S.  H.  R.  R.,  from  surveys  lately  made  by  that  comiiany;  which 
railway  and  branches,  with  rolling  stock,  equipments,  rights  and  privileges, 
etc.,  have  been  leased  to  and  now  operated  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing railroad  company.  ^ 
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Table  of  elevations  at  different  points  above  Mount  Carbon. 

,          .       ■                                                 .  Feet  above 

Locations.  mi.i-tide. 

Junction  of  Mt.  Carbon  and  P.  R.  R.  at  Mt.  Carbon 591.2 

Upper  Danville  and  Pottsville  railroad  at  Wadesville 790.48 

Beechwood  colliery,  Mt.  Lattee,  Potts  &  Co 847.78 

G.  S.  Repplier's  colliery,  junction,  Mill  Creek  railroad 876.1 

Port  Carbon  crossing 627.8 

Pottsville,  in  front  of  the  Pennsylvania  hall,  Centre  street 603.75 

Middle  Port 112  9 

Tuscar-.ra 895.7 

Mountain  Link  Summit,  east  of  Tuscarora 1,024.8 

Tamaqua,  centre  of  town 787.5 

St.  Clair  shaft,  on  the  furnace  level 706.1 

G.  W.  .lohn's,  St.  Clair,  Eagle  colliery 827.9 

Sharp  Mountain  colliery,  Van  vVinkle  and  Desocarres 1,  273.6 

E.  Mahanoy  junction,  near  the  tunnel,  on  L.  V^.  R.  R 1,  093. 

E.  Malianoy  tunnel,  east  end 1,  312.2 

E.  Mahanoy  tunnel,  north  end,  (length  of  tunnel  4,500  feet,).  . .  1,834. 

Hartford  colliery,  Mahanoy  city 1,285. 

St.  Mcholas,  Waste  House  run 1,  140.9 

Top  of  Broad  mountain,  near  New  Boston  colliery   1,723. 


The  above  elevations  have  beeeu  kindly  furnished  me  by  Henry  K.  Nich- 
ols, 11.  E.  Pottsville,  from  surveys  in  his  office. 

By  James  F.  Smith,  Esq.,  R.  E.  Schuylkill  Nav. company,  Reading: 

Surface  of  water  at  lock  No.  1,  at  Port  Carbon , 618.63 

Surface  of  water  at  Silver  Creek  dam.  Silver  creek 1,  510.63 

Distance  from  Philadelphia  101  miles  ;  the  water  has  a  fall  of  892  feet  in 
7  mile?,  or  127^  feet  per  mile. 

A  coniparison  of  these  elevations  will  be  found  very  interesting  to  en- 
gineers and  others  interested  in  coal  lands,  and  to  persons  locating  new  im- 
provements, for  general  reference. 

The  following  table  of  elevations  has  been  furnished  me  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  C.  E.  Byers,  Esq.,  C.  E.  and  superintendent  Broad  Mountain  R.  R. : 

'  -.         .  Feet  above 

Locations.  .  mid-tide. 

Pinegrove  depot 512 

Lorbtjrry  junction 611 

Terminus  of  branch  to  Rauch  Creek  breaker 1,  001 

Switch  junction.  Miller  &  Graff's  new  breaker,  Lor.  Ex.  R.  R.  .  .  1,278 

Terminus  of  Switch  Back,  Miller  &  Graff's  new  breaker 1,  164 

Tremont  depot     764 

Junction  of  Heil  &  Detter's  ])ranch  of  Good  Spring  railroad 764 

Terminus  of  Heil  &  Detter's  junction,  at  Owen  &  Long's  bleaker,  917 

Owen  &  Long's  breaker  drift,  at  terminus  of  branch 1,012 

Donaldson,  water-level 923 

Nutting  &  Lewis's  breaker,  junction  of  branch  with  G.  S.  R.  R.  .  1, 101 

Nutting  &  Lewis's  branch,  terminus  of  Good  Spring  railroad, ...  1,177 

Good  Spring  station 1,  3i0 

Lykens  Summit  Coal  Company's  slope,  level 1,  428 

Keller's,  Summit  station 1,  463 
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Locations.  ^^^  '^'.^.'^^^ 

niid-tiae. 

Tower  City  station,  at  Savidge  &  Althouse's  slope 1, 350 

Brookside  station,  at  Savidge  &  Kauflman's  slope 1,  275 

Junction  of  Lorberry  Extension  and  Lorberry  railroad 1, 134 

From  survey  made  on  the  principal  points  on  the  extension  of  the 
Mahanoy  and  Shamokin  route  : 

Head  of  Mahano}'  planes 1 ,  4T9 

Foot  of  Mahanoy  planes,  north  side  of  mountain 1 ,  IS-t 

St.  Nicholas  colliery 1',  155 

Ashland  depot. 881 

Oakland 940 

Ashland  Summit,  near  Cambrian  mines 1, 155 

Potts's  collier}^.  Locust  Dale 1,  095 

Kendrick's  Keystone  colliery,  Locust  Dale 1, 025 

Ben.  Franklin,  west  of  Helfenstein 1,175 

Locust  Swamp  Summit,  near  Locust  gap 1, 238 

Montelius  colliery,  near  Mt.  Carmel,  Northumberland  county   ...  1,  072 

Coal  Ridge  colliery,  No.  2,  Northumberland  county 1,131 

Preston  mines.  No.  1 ,  at  Girardsville 1 ,  090 

Cuyler  mines.  Raven  run,  near  Girardsville 1 ,  3G0 

Col.  J.  J.  Conner's  colliery,  now  Agard  &  Moody's,  Girardsville,  1,051 

S.  E.  Griscom's  William  Peun  shaft 1,  073 

R.  Heckscher's  Kohinoor  shaft,  Shenandoah 1,  240 

Continental  colliery,  Columbia  county,  Goodrich  &  Co 1,  366 

Centralia  colliery,  Columbia  county,  J.  M.  Freck 1,  465 

New  Boston  slopes,  Schuylkill  county 1, 520 

Greenback  mines,  Shamokiu  region 895 

Sharaokin  depot,  Northumberland  county 730 

Trevorton  colliery,  Trevorton,  Northumberl9,nd  county 760 

The  difference  of  elevation  between  the  above  points  may  be  of  great  in- 
terest for  comparisons  made  in  the  depths  of  the  slopes  or  shafts,  and  the 
basins  already  developed  will  show  the  difference  of  levels  and  mid-tide. 
Engineers  can  readily  designate  the  position  and  depth  of  the  coal  veins  in 
the  several  basins,  and  clear  up  many  perplexing  notions  of  old  miners. 
The  numerous  contractions  and  expansions  of  the  coal  veins  and  basins, 
their  various  angles  of  dip,  and  over  lappings,  are  very  remarkable  features 
of  their  general  aspect  and  geological  structure. 

The  annual  report  of  Franklin  B.  Gowen,  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  railroad  corapau}',  for  the  year  1871,  goes  to  show  that  the 
3'ear's  management  was  marked  with  success,  counter  to  the  disadvantages 
which  crowded  upon  it  for  a  time. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  road,  from  all  sources,  amounted  to  $12,502,843. 
The  net  profit  derived  from  the  same  was  §5,006,940,  being  an  increase  over 
the  net  profit  of  the  earnings  of  1870  of  $1,944,359. 

The  gross  expenses  were  GO,',,  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.  Paid  in- 
terest of  bonded  debt,  bonds  and  mortgages,  Sec,  $887,274  at  10  per  cent.; 
in  dividends  and  capital,  $3,156,707,  a  total  of  $3,993,981,  which,  with  taxes, 
&c.,  deducted  from  $5,006,944,  clears  a  balance  of  §789,555.  All  manner 
of  profits  exceeded  those  of  previous  years.  The  company  controls  at  pre 
sent  1,266  miles  of  single  track;  its  real  estate  in  coal  lamls  exceeds  70,000 
acres,  a  loan  of  $25,000,000,  secured  by  first  mortgage;  §6,000,000  will  cover 
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bonds  issued  ;  $12,000,000  have  been  issued  for  land  department.  The  coal 
tonnage  of  the  year  exceeds  6,002,513  tons.  A  coal  tonnage  of  187,767 
tons  passed  over  the  road  in  one  week  in  June,  and  for  the  weeks  in  July, 
each  averaged  170,300  tons. 

The  whole  health}^  condition  of  its  managemeut  is  very  creditable  through- 
out. The  stockholders,  appreciating  this  fact,  have  again  placed  the  man- 
agement and  working  of  the  colossal  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  gentlemen 
who  are  so  deservedly  entitled  to  their  former  positions,  with  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  officers  fully  capable  to  discharge  the  high  duties  devolving 
upon  them  by  their  company,  their  station  and  tlie  community  generally. 
I  do  not  wish  to  flatter,  but  to  appreciate  the  service  and  ability  of  any  ca- 
pable and  good  public  servant. 
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CHICAGO    ANTHRACITE    COAL    TRADE    OP    1871. 

The  amount  of  coal  received  at  Chicago  for  this  year  reacherl  the  total 
of  some  3U»),0()0  tons.  This  coal  passes  through  the  city  of  Erie,  Pa  ,  and 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  tlie  lakes.  The  freight  from  Erie  is  about  5U  cents,  and 
from  Bullalo  75  cents  per  ton.  The  Chicago  retail  price  of  anthracite  coal 
is  $12  jjer  tun  for  the  different  sizes,  while  the  Boston  retail  price  is  only 
$10  per  ion. 

The  amount  of  anthracite  coal  received  at  Buffalo  in  1871  was  321,000 
tons.  Of  this  amount  ^haraokin  sent  89,000  tons,  Scranton  region  102,000 
tons  and  Carbondale  30,000  tons,  while  the  Wilkesbarre  and  Lehigh  regions 
sent  lUO.OOO  tons;  total  321,000  tons. 

'i  he  freight  from  Buffalo  to  Elmira  on  Sharaokin  coal  was  $2  00  per  ton. 
The  lailway  and  canal  transportation  on  Scranton  coal  to  Buffalo  was  two 
cents  per  ton,  and  on  western  roads  95  cents  per  ton;  the  discharging  rate 
paid  liy  boatmen  out  of  this  sum  was  12  cents  per  ton,  making  the  charges 
of  transi)ortalion  equivalent  to  $3  95  per  ton  by  approximate  average.  The 
charges  per  ton  from  Piftston  Avould  be  $4  50  per  ton,  over  a  route  of  300 
miles,  or  1^  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  Carbondale  coal  is  transported  by  rail ; 
the  traiiSporiaiion  rates  are  1  cent  per  mile.  The  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion, and  increase  of  trade,  will  largely  exceed  that  of  last  year.  The  prices 
paid  at  Buffalo  for  anthracite  coal,  at  2,000  pounds  per  ton,  is  $7  25  for  re- 
tail. The  coal  receipts,  from  all  sources,  at  Buffalo  were — anthracite  321,000 
tons,  bituminous  210,000;  total,  531,000  tons. 

The  prices  paid  at  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Buffalo  do  not  materially 
dilfer,  in  either  the  anthracite  or  bituminous  coals ;  but  experience  ]>roves 
that  both  in  domestic  consumption  and  furnace  uses,  &c.,  the  anthracite 
coal,  as  a  luel  for  all  purposes,  is  the  cheapest,  the  most  economical  and 
satisfactory. — Dailij  Journal. 

*  THE    MAMMOTH    SHAFTS. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad  company's  improvements  on  tlie 
Delaware  coal  company's  tract  at  the  east  mines,  two  miles  north  of  Potts- 
ville,  are  of  the  lirst  magnitude  in  their  construction  and  details.  The  pre- 
sent improvements  are  but  to  serve  as  temporary  structures,  which  are  to  be 
superseded  by  substantial  brick  buildings  when  the  E  seam  is  properh^  de- 
veloped. The  company  has  engaged  the  services  of  Gen.  Henry  Pleasants 
as  their  mining  engineer.  A  large  amount  of  surface  had  to  be  first  re- 
moved in  order  to  secure  a  solid  foundation.  The  necessary  excavations 
ensued  and  are  rapidly  approaching  completion.  The  location  is  well  se- 
lected and  even  desirable,  which  will  eventually  re-pay  any  necessitated  ex- 
penditure. The  plans  are  practically  devised,  in  accordance  witli  the  mea- 
sures of  the  coal  seams.  These  shafts  are  associates,  and  are  connected  with 
a  draining  slope,  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  oil"  all  surface  waters 
from  the  anticpialed  levels  and  slope  lifts  formerly  operated  by  the  Delaware 
and  North  American  companies.  The  shafts  are  200  yards  apart.  A  water 
tunnel,  driven  from  the  terminus  of  the  slope,  conveys  all  the  water  from 
the  shafts  to  the  pumps,  relieving  the  shafts  from  any  such  incumbrance. 
Both  shafts  are  to  be  made  available  for  hoisting  coal,  though  one  of  them 
is  to  be  used  for  men  and  mining  material.  The  steam  power  at  present  in 
use  is  fully  adequate  for  their  purpose.  The  mode  adopted  by  Mr.  Plea- 
sants for  excavating  these  shafts  is  both  economical  and  expeditious,  re- 
ducing the  cost  by  the  lormer  method  full}^  one  third.  The  Diamond  drill 
is  substituted  for  the  purpose  of  perforating  the  stratas.     These  perlora- 
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tions  are  to  be  filled  with  sand,  and  sufficient  depths  of  these  borings  will 
be  emptied  of  sand  to  accommodate  the  blasting  in  the  shafts.  The  loose 
material  being  removed,  the  blasting  is  renewed,  and  so  continued  until  the 
final  completion  of  the  excavation.  When  the  E  seam  has  been  reached, 
the  under-ground  plan  for  opening  the  mine  is  calculated  to  excel  anything 
of  the  kind  yet  attempted  in  this  country.  Ventilation  and  safety  will  re- 
ceive such  attention  as  will  warrant  mining  operations  safe,  and  egress  and 
ingress  secure  and  eas}',  although  the  depth  estimated  to  reach  the  basin  at 
this  point  of  the  third  basin  is  1,500  feet.  From  all  information  furnished 
by  local  measures  this  hypothesis  is  correct. 

With  the  facilities  afforded  by  these  extensive  improvements,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  500,000  tons  of  coal  can  be  annually  shipped  from  the  colliery. 
Should  these  coal  seams  prove  as  large  as  they  generally  have  elsewhere,  it 
can  be  safel3'  calculated  to  produce  profitable  mining  for  a  long  number  of 
3'ears,  there  being  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  eastern  and  western  boundar}'. 
The  locality  for  stocking  the  refuse  and  slate  is  ample.  An  inclined  plane 
for  this  purpose  will  be  erected  on  an  elevated  eminence,  which  will  accom- 
modate the  colliery  for  years.  The  surface  is  well  calculated  for  agricul- 
ture, and  miners  can  produce  land  on  reasonable  terms,  at  a  proper  distance 
from  the  improvements. 

This  associate  shaft  is  but  the  commencement  of  what  may  be  a  tier  or 
series  of  like  improvements  all  along  the  valley  of  the  Schuylkill,  east  and 
west,  and  may  extend  to  Williamstown.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
practical  way  of  developing  the  deep  basins  around  Pottsville,  where  enor- 
mous fields  of  coal  lie  untouched,  and  which  ma^^  yield  a  iarge  suppl}^  for 
centuries.  Now  that  this  mammoth  company  have  undertaken  to  demon- 
strate, by  practical  development,  these  deep  basins,  which  have  been  the 
stumbling-block  of  theorists  for  a  number  of  years,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
3'ears  the  mask  will  be  removed  from  visionaiy  speculation,  and  the  proper 
solution  given  to  all  theoretical  inventions 
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A  List  of  Maps  of  Goal  Mines  furnished  by  Operators^  now  on  file  in  the 
office,  of  the  3Iining  Distinct  of  Schuylkill^  for  lite  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  A.  D.  1871. 


MAPS   IN    POTTSVILLE   DISTRICT. 


Glendower 

Cleii  Carbon , 

Oakiiale 

Heckschersville. 1  shaft, 

Thomaston 

Pine  Knot  

Mine  HillGap  

Spruce  Forest 

Phoenix,  No.  1 

Wolf  Oeek 

Live  Oak,. 

Beachwood 

]"'=if?le 

Monitor 

Manchester 

Hickory 

St.  Clair 

Pine  Forest 

Forestville 

Feeiier  Dam 

Ravens<iale 

Eagle  Hill 1  shaft, 


1  slope. 

2  slopes. 
2  shafts. 
1  slope. 

1  " 

2  slopes. 
1  slope. 


1  " 
1  " 
1  " 
1     " 

1  " 

2  slopes. 
1  shaft. 
1    " 

1  " 

2  slopes. 
1  slope. 
1     '• 

1     " 


23.  Glenworth 2  slopes. 

24.  Lambert 1  slope. 

25.  Gate  vein 1  shaft. 

2(3.  Silver  Creek 1  slope. 

27.  Commercial 3  slojiea. 

28.  Norwegian 2  slopes,  1  shaft. 

29.  Rutler 1  slope. 

30.  Swift  Creek 1    " 

31.  Alaska 2  drifts. 

32.  Summit  Hill 1  slope. 

33.  Bull  Run 1     " 

34.  Coaidale 1     " 

Sb.  Kentucky 1     " 

3(5.  New  Kirk   1     " 

37.  High  mines 1     " 

.38,  Tauiaqua. 1  shaft, 

39.  Greenwood 1  slope. 

40.  Greenwood,  No.  2 1  tunnel. 

41.  Pteevesdale,  No.  2 1  slope. 

42.  Buckville 1     " 

43.  Wolf  Creek 1     " 

44.  Duncan 1     " 


MAPS   IN   ASHLANP    DISTRICT. 


1.  Focht  &  Althouse  1  slope, 

2.  St.  Nicholas 1     " 

8.  Suff.)li< 6  drifts. 

4.  Tunnel  Ridge 1  slope. 

5.  Glendon  1     " 

6,  Oak  Hollow 1     " 

7,  Copley 1     " 

8,  Bear  Run 1     " 

9.  Primrose 1     *' 

10.  Silliman 1     " 

11.  Wiggan ■ I     " 

12.  Turkey  Run 1  shaft. 

13.  Gilberton 1  slope. 

14.  Cuj'ler 1  drift, 

15.  Shenandoah  City 1  slope. 

16.  Slieuamioah,  West 1    •• 

17.  Plank  Ridge 1  shaft, 

18.  Grant. 2  drifts. 

19.  M'Neal,  No,  1... 1  slope, 

20.  M'Neal,  No.  2  1     •' 

21.  Barry 1     " 


22.  Wm.  Penn  ..» 1  shaft. 

23.  Ellen  Gowen 6  drifts. 

24.  (iirard 1  shaft. 

25.  Coal  Ridge 1  slope. 

26.  Silver  Brook 1  shaft. 

27.  Honey  Brook 4  slopes. 

28.  Reno 1  slope. 

29.  Hoffman 1     " 

30.  (.'olorado 1  slope,  2  drifts. 

31.  Preston,  No.  1  1  slope. 

32.  Preston,  No.  2 1     " 

33.  Preston,  No.  3 1     " 

34.  Preston,  No,  4 1     " 

35.  Lost  Creek    1     " 

36.  Knickerbocker. 1     " 

37.  Thomas 1     " 

38.  Girard  Mammoth , 2  drifts. 

39.  Keely  Run 1  shaft, 

40.  Union 1  slope. 

41.  Big  Mine  Run  1     " 

42.  Focht  &  Whittaker 1    " 


MAPS   IN   SHAMOKIN   DISTRICT. 


9.  Middle  Creek 2  sloofis. 

10.   Pvne 2     "" 


1.  Short  Mountain 1  slope. 

2.  Big  Lick 1     " 

3.  Williamstown 1     '• 

4.  E.Franklin 1     '• 

5.  Colkett  2  slopes, 

6.  Brookside 1  slope. 

7.  Tower  City  1     " 

8.  Franklin, "Schuylkill 2  slopes. 

Some  16  maps  furnished  iu  this  district  have  Hot  been  returned. 


11,  Phcenix,  No,  2.., 

12,  Phoenix,  No,  3... 

13,  Otto,  No,  1 

14,  Otto,  No,  2 

1.5.  Otto,  No.  3 

•16.   Diamond 


slope. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  POTTS^VILLE  DISTRICT  IN  1871. 


Collieries. 


Operators. 


Taylorville !  T.  ShoUenberg 

Heckscherville i  J.  Wadlinger  .. 


Thomaston  slope....!  T.  Shollenber 


West  Pino  Knot  ....|  Pine  Knot  company, 


Coal  Cattle Thomas  E<ran 

Phoetii.x  Park I  J.  O.  Muley... 

St.  Clair Wm.  Draper  . 

New  Castle |  J.  Taggert 

Minersville i  J.  H.  'Ihomas 


St.  Clair I  A 

New  Philadelphia..!  S 


Jackson. 
Morgan.. 


Buckville.. 
Reevesdale 
Greenwood 

Bull  Run  ... 


Tuscaror; 
St.  Clair . 


East  mines 


AbbJett  &Co 

J.  Donaldson 

Paraee  &  Co 

L.  C.  Navigation  Co.... 


Remarks. 


Put  nptwoOO-horse  hoisting  engines,  sunk 
2  lifis  HUd  bnilt  a  new  Lirt-ak»-r. 

Put  up  two  fiO-h'irse  engines,  i)iiilt  2  en- 
gine houses,  snnk  a  pumn  sloi.f,  sunk 
a  iifi  m  thf-  hoisting  slope,  built  a  break- 
er, put  upiwo  JlO  liorse  pu m pi nur  engines 
and  erected  a  40-horse  steam  fan  for  bet- 
ter ventilalion. 

Put  up  two  OO-horse  hoistin<:  engines^ 
sunk  a  slope  ana  .3  lifts,  biiili  a  ornaker 
and  put  up  a  40-horbe  engine  for  better 
ventilation. 

Put  up  a  .')00-horse  Bull  pump,  sunk  a 
slope,  3  lifts  for  drainage  ana  budt  an 
euuinn  house. 

Opened  a  drift  on  the  .Jugidar  vein. 

Opened  a  drift  on  the  Peach  Mount,  vein. 

Built  a  breaker  and  put  up  a  40-horse  en- 
gine. 

Opened  a  drift  on  the  D.  vein. 

Oi'ened  2  drifts,  biult  a  breaker,  r>ut  up  a 
20-horse  engine  and  oiJenea  a  drift  on  J. 
vein. 

Opened  a  drift  on  F.  vein  and  built  a  new 
iireaker. 

Put  up  a  60-horse  lK>ist;ini;  eiiirine  and 
house,  put  up  a  25-horse  Lireaker  engine 
and  a  10-horse  fan. 

Put  up  a  40-horse  steam  pump. 

Put  up  a  20-hor.se  ste.aiu  fan. 

Put  up  a  40-horse  steam  fan  and  engine 
house. 

Sunk  a  slope,  put  up  two  ilO-horse  hoist- 
ing eutiines,  built  an  engine  house,  put 
up  a  46-h()rse  steam  puuip  and  a  i;0-horse 
fan  anti  a  fan  house. 

J.  Sullivan I  Opened  a  drift  on  the  J.  vein. 

Hickory  Coal  Co [  Re-opened  the  old  Hickory  slope,  built  a 

j     breaker  and  made  other  iiuprovemenis. 

P.  and  R.  R.  R.  Co l  Are  sinking  2  shafts  and  1  slo()e,  with  am- 

I     pie  steam  power  to  complete  the  same. 


No  further  improvements  reported  from  this  district. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  ASHL.VND  DISTRICT  IN  1871. 


Collieries. 

Operators. 

Remarks. 

Keystone . 

Wm.  Kendrick 

Sunk  a  slope  and  put  up  two  60-horse  en- 

S. Harris 

gines. 
Put  up  two  15-horse  engines  to  run  an  18- 

R.  Gorrell 

feetfan. 
Put  in  4  new  slope  steam  boilers. 

Preston,  No.  2 

Girard 

Moody  &  Co 

T.  CJarretison 

J.  Lawrence 

Sunk  2  slo[)e  lifts  and  piuting  in  engines. 
.Sunk  a  slope  and  incr.ased  breaker. 

Increased  breaker  and  put  up  a  GO-horse 

Wm.  Draper '... 

pumi). 
Completed  a  slope,  built  a  breaker  and 

put  up  two  60-horse  engines. 
I'lUilt  a  slope  house. 
Are  sinkinsr  a  slono. 
Opened  a  drift  on  north  dipof  tlie  E.  vein. 

Cuyler 

Focht  ct  Althouso 

Johnson  &  Donaldson.. 
Heaton  &  Bros 

ni 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ASHLAND  DISTRICT— CoNTiNUEr. 


Collieries. 


Operators. 


Girardville 


Lehigh,  No.  Sand 
Cuiorado 


Bear  Ridge 


StMiiton  .... 
GilDerion  . 
Bear  Run , 


EIIph  Gowen. 

M'Neal 

West  Lebiorh. 


Agard  &  Moody.. 


Philadelphia  Coal  Co. 


Remarks, 


Excelsior 
Copley  ...., 


Cambrian 


Opened  2  drifts,  built  3  large  sohutes  and 
a  dirt  plane,  are  sinkiiiir  a  slope,  build- 
ing a  large  breaker  and  using  2  drift  lo- 
cotnoiives. 
Completed  3  slope  lifis,  increased  the 
breaker  and  are  putting  in  a  pump  in 
I     No.  2  slope. 

Mower3'  &  Co Sunk  a  lift,  put  up  a  fiO-horse  pump  and 

I     changed  the  slope  machinery. 

Maize  &  Miller j  Sunk  a  slope  and  built  a  double  breaker. 

Williiiuis.  agent i  Put  in  6  new  sieaiii  boilers. 

Wiggan  &  Co I  Sunk  a  slope  and  put  up  2  50-horse  en- 

I    gines. 

Scott  &  Sons I  Repaired  the  breaker,  <fec. 

M'Neal  Coal  Co [  Are  sinking  2  shafts  ami  1  slope  lift. 

J.  O.  llobinson Sunk  2  slopes,  put  up  two  50-horse  engines 

i     and  ti  i;oilers. 

J.  Cleaver 1  Sunk  a  slope  and  increased  its  capacity. 

I  Opened  a  drift  on  iLe  B.  seam  and  two  on 

C.  seam,  jnit  up  an  80-horse  engine  and 
built  a  breaker. 

Lewis  and  others  *  Sunk  a  slope,  enlarged  the  breaker,  are 

putting  up  a  fan  and  steam  pump,  have 
5  steam  engines — aggregate  power  155 
horse. 


No  further  improvements  reported  in  this  district. 


NORTH  PENNSYLN  ANIA  llAILROAD  COAL  TRADE  IN  1811. 

In  1810,  transported  over  the  line 429, 158  tons. 

In  1871,  transported  over  the  line 227,  440     " 

LYKENS  VALLEY  COAL  TRADE. 

Amount  mined  and  sent  by  railroads 400,  894  tons. 

Amount  mined  and  sent  by  canals 74,  444     " 

Total  shipments , 481,833     " 

BOSTON  CITY  COAL  CONSUMPTION. 

In  1871,  for  city  use 9.S1,821  tons. 

Average  price,  $6  28  per  ton  ;  equivalent  to $5,  751,  835  00 

LONDON  CITY  (ENGLAND)  COAL  CONSUMPTION. 

Received  in  5,  686  ships 2,  762,  712  tons. 

Received  by  railroads 4,  449,  141     " 

Received  by  canals 0,615     " 

7,218,468     " 
Price  per  ton,  §5  28  ;  erpiivalent  in  gold  value  to $38, 1 13,  51 1  04 
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PHILADELPHIA  CITY  COAL  CONSUMPTION. 

Received  by  railroads 1,  *r31, 342  tons. 

Received  by  canals 320,  67 1     " 

1,052,013     " 
Average  price  per  ton,  $4  75  ;  equivalent  to $0.  747,  Ofil   75 

NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  VICINITY  COAL  CONSUMPTION. 

Received  by  railroads 2,  752,  013  tons. 

Received  by  canals 500,  000     " 

3,252,013     " 
Average  price  per  ton,  $5  50  ;  equivalent  to $17,  886,  071  50 

BALTIMORE  CITY  COAL  CONSUMPTION. 

Received  by  railroads 1,  000,  000  tons. 

Received  by  canals 600,  000     " 

1,600,000     " 
Average  price  per  ton,  $6  10;  equivalent  to $9,  760,  000  00 

OFFICIAL  EXPENSES  OF  THE  CLERK  OF  THE   MINING  DISTRICT  OP  SCHUYLKILL, 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  EECEMBER  31,  A.  D.  I87i. 

DR. 

To  834  official  letters,  at  5  cents $41   70 

26  otlieial  trips,  horse  hire 74  36 

26  official  telegrams 6  80 

Printing,  stationery,  pens,  inks,  envelopes,  etc 31  00 

One, year's  office  rent.  No.  179 85  00 

One'year's  gas  rent 9  00 

One  year's  house  rent,  No.  439 95  00 

One  year's  water  rent 5  00 

One  year's  office  fuel,  (four  tons  coal,) 13  50 

Office  books,  record  of  deaths  and  accidents,  etc 8  00 

Bill  heads  and  money  certificates 6  50 

Contingent  expenses  incurred 48  50 

425  26 

Have  traveled  on  business  2,262  miles  ;  thus  : 

Four  round  trips  to  Ashland  by  railway 320  miles. 

Four  found  trips  to  Girardsville  by  railway 290      " 

Eight  round  trips  to  Tamaqna  and  beyond  by  railway.    280      " 

Six  round  trips  to  Harrisburg  by  railway , 852      " 

One  round  trip  to  Sharaokiu  by  railway 104      " 

By  railway 1 ,  846      " 

Twenty-six  round  trips  by  horse  and  carriage 416      " 

Total 2,  262      " 
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INJUNCTIONS. 


Aug.  5,  ISTl. — Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  suit  ex  relatione^  Frank 
Scbmeltzer,  Inspector  of  Mines,  i;^'.  James  C.  Oliver.  In 
equity. 

Aug.  7,  1811. — Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  suit  ex  relatione^  Frank 
Schmeltzer,  etc.,  t's.  Windlack,  Murry  &  Randall.  Pro- 
ceedings in  equity. 

Dec.  1,  1871. — Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  suit  ex  relatione,.  Frank 
Schmeltzer  vs.  Schweers  &  Brown,  operators  of  Norwe- 
gion  colliery.     Proceedings  in  equit3% 

Dec.  11,1871. — Commonwealth  of  Penns3^1vania,  suit  ex  relatione,  David 
Edmunds  vs.  Lykens  Summit  coal  company,  operators 
of  L.  S.  colliery.     In  equit3^ 

Legal  expenses  of  attorney,  protbonotary  and  sheriff  in  the  preceding 
suits,  $28G  78. 

Attest:  P.  F.  M'ANDREW, 

Clerk  Mining  District  of  Schuylkill. 


REQUIREMENTS   OF   THE    MINE    VENTILATION   ACT    OF    MARCH    3,  1870. 

Persons  in  charge  of  mines  are  required  to  furnish  me  their  ansv/ers  to 
the  following  questions  contained  in  the  mining  law,  viz  : 

Sect.  1. — 1.  Have  you  intelligent  maps  of  your  mines  and  workings  for  in- 
spector's use,  as  required  by  law  ? 

2.  Have  you  furnished  statements  of  mining  progress  and  im- 

provements to  the  inspector  ? 

3.  Have  j'ou  abandoned  any  lift  or  level  in  j'our  mines  without 

due  notice  to  inspector  of  such  act  ? 
Sect.  2. — i.  Have  j'ou  neglected  to  furnish  the  necessary  information  on 

the  condition  of  your  mines  to  the  inspector,  being  requested 

to  do  so  ? 
Sect.  3. — 5.  Have  you  two  safety  in-lets  and  out-lets  for  ingress  and  egress 

alwaj's  available,  in  case  of  accident,  to  secure  the  safety  of 

miners  ? 
G.  Have  3'ou  unfinished  in-lets  or  out-lets,  or  air  courses,  not  here- 
tofore completed,  or  in  progress  of  completion  ? 
7.  Have  intervening  lands  prevented  the  execution  of  safety 

roads  in  your  mines,  when  the  safety  of  miner's  lives  may 

be  involved  ? 
Sect.  G. — 8.  Have  you  a  suitable  place  where  miners  ma^'  change  dress  and 

wash  in,  if  required  ? 
Sect.  7. — 9.  Have  you  an  adequate  amount  of  ventilation  circulating  in 

splits  in  each  working  district  of  your  mine,  as  required  by 

law  ? 
10.  What  mode  or  apparatus  do  you  use  to  produce  ventilation  ia 

3'our  mines  in  summer  and  winter  ? 
Sf:c.  8. — 11.  Have  you  a  competent  practical  boss  miner  and  firemen,  who 

do  tlieir  duty  to  your  miners  and  mines  properl3'  ? 
Sec.  '). — 12.  Have  jou  to  use  safety  lamps;  in  what  condition  kept,  and  if 

kept  locked  for  better  safety  ? 
13.  Does  j-our  mines  generate  noxious  gases  ? 
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Sec.  9. — 14.  1)03-011  need  bore  holes  in  certain  places  to  protect  miners 
frona  the  dangers  of  lodgement,  wat  r  or  i^as  ? 

Sec.10. — 15.  Have  you  in  use,  or  need  of  speaking  tubes  in  shaft  or  slope, 
for  better  safety  of  men  ? 
It).  Have  you  secured  your  drums  by  brakes,  horns  and  flanges, 
with  proper  machinery  attached,  to  keep  the  ropes  in  safe 
position  ? 
17.  Have  you  employed  persons  under  12  j-ears  of  age  to  work  in 
your  mines  ? 

Sec.11. — 18.  Ilave  you  provided  careful,  trustworthy,  competent  and  intel- 
ligent engineers  and  firemen  to  handle  30ur  engines  and  ma- 
chiner}'^  with  care  ? 
19.  Have  you  permitted  persons,  not  engineers  in  good  practice, 
to  meddle  with  engines  and  machinery  in  the  place  of  com- 
petent engineers  ? 

Sec.12. — 20.  Have  you  neglected  to  notify  inspector  and  coroner  in  cases 
of  death  or  accidents  to  your  miners  or  hands  ? 

Sec.13. — 21.  Have  you  had  your  boilers  examined,  as  required  by  law,  by 
competent  persons,  and  the  report  of  their  condition  re- 
corded ? 
22.  Have  you  wholly  secured  all  dangerous  places  about  3'our  os- 
tal)lishment  to  prevent  accident  ? 

Sec.14. — 23.  Have  3-ou  furnished  intelligent  maps  and  plans,  showing  the 
situation  of  buildings,  roads,  streams,  and  how  the  same  are 
secured  from  danger  ? 
24.  Have  you  ascertained  the  complement  of  air  traversing  gang- 
wa3',  and  reported  the  same  montlily  ? 

inspector's  requirements. 

1.  Have  3'ou  sufficient  covers  on  cages  or  carriages,  if  in  shaft,  to  secure 

men  from  injury  or  death  ? 

2.  Have  3'ou  a  spreader  chain  on  crosshead  attached  to  slope  and  shaft 

ropes  sufflcienll3'  safe? 

3.  Have  you  safety  catches  in  use?     If  so, have  3'ou  proved  them  to  be 

secure  and  good  ? 

4.  Have  you  good  ropes  or  chains  in  use,  and  adequate  brake  power  to 

command  them  in  ca^e  of  accident  to  machinery  ? 

5.  Have  yon  air  courses  of  sufficient  section  area  to  admit  of  sufficient 

ventilation  ? 

6.  Do  you  permit  persons  to  ride  on  loaded  wagons  or  cages  out  of  your 

mines,  when  traveling  roads  are  available? 
1.  Do  y(ju  permit  more  than  (10)  ten  persons  to  ascend  or  descend  on 
c.'ige  or  wagon  in  slope  or  shaft  at  any  time  ? 

8.  Do  you  measure  the  quantity  and  motion  of  air  in  face  of  gangways 

■weekly,  and  record  the  same  ? 

9.  Do  you,  as  jnanager  or  operator,  understand  your  duty  to  your  men 

in  case  of  death  or  injury  ? 

10.  Have  you  ascertained  all  dangerous  places  fiom  caving  in  of  mines, 

and  fenced  the  same  &ecurel3'  ? 

11.  Do  you  fully  understand  the  meaning  of  the  mining  act  of  1870,  and 

the  penalties  it  imposes  for  neglect  or  failures  to  comply  ;  and 
furtlier,  the  right  of  action  Ity  tlic  heirs  of  any  person  that  may 
lofee  tfheir  lives  thereby,  as  provided  by  law  ? 
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12.  Have  5'ou  prescribed  your  own  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 

ment of  your  mines,  and  posted  the  same  rules  and  regulations  in 
conspicuous  places  in  and  about  the  colliery,  that  all  your  men 
may  fully  understand  your  instructions  and  mode  of  government 
of  the  same,  and  carry  the  same  into  effect ;  or  do  you  permit  un- 
skilful persons  to  work  where  gases  are  evolved,  where,  by  their 
ignorant  acts,  they  may  endanger  the  lives  of  your  men  and  pro- 
perty ? 

13.  Have  you  employed  or  entrusted  any  persons,  other  than  intelligent 

and  practical  persons,  to  do  duty  as  top  and  bottom  men  in  j'our 
slope  or  shaft,  and  whom  you  know  will  take  an  interest  in  doing 
justice  to  your  property  and  the  safety  of  men,  and  enforce  the 
rules  and  duties  prescribed  for  them  ? 

14.  Have  you  discharged  reckless  or  incompetent  persons  from  responsi- 

ble stations,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  and  again  restored  them 
to  places  where  their  acts  may  endanger  the  safety  of  men  and 
property  ? 
16.  Are  you  satisfied  that  your  mines  are  properly  managed  for  the  se- 
curity of  your  men,  and  your  own  interest,  un  ler  the  present  sys-' 
tem,  or  does  it  require  some  improvement  and  time  to  effect  the 
desired  and  benefitted  change? 


Superintendent. 
Boss  Miner. 


Dear  Sir  : — 1  hereby  notify  you  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
mining  law,  passed  and  approved  the  third  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1870,  and 
especially  in  all  things  that  are  herein  marked  deficient,  or  consider  yourself 
open  and  subject  to  the  oi^eralions  of  the  law  itself,  as  approved  for  in 
many  sections,  but  particularly  in  sections  five  ajlfil  twenty-four. 

FRAms:  SCHMKLTZER, 
Inspector  of  mines,  No.  1  district. 


VENTILATION  LAW  SUSTAINED. 

OPINION  OF  HON.  GARRICK  M.  HARDING,  PRESIDENT  JUDGE  OF  LUZERNE  COUNTY, 
DELIVERED  AT  WILKESBARRE,    1871. 

Commonwealth,  ex  relatione,  and  Thomas  M.  Williams,  Inspector  of  Minef^ 
for  the  Middle  District  of  Luzerne  and  Carbon  counties,  vs.  So.muel 
Bonnell,  Jr.,  William  L.  Lance,  Sr.,  Walter  W.  Lance  and  De  Haven 
Lance.     No.  6,  October  Term,  1871. — In  Equity. 

These  proceedings  have  been  instituted  in  this  court  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
entitled  "An  Act  providing  for  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  emplo3-ed 
in  coal  mines,  approved  the  third  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1870." 

The  bill. sets  forth  that  the  relator  is  the  inspector  of  mines  for  the  mid- 
dle district  of  Luzerne  and  Carbon  counties,  and  that  Samuel  Bonnell,  Jr., 
is  the  owner  of  a  coal^iiine  in  the  county  of  Luzerne,  within  the  limits  of 
said  district,  and  also  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court. 

It  chaiges  tlmt  the  mine  is  worked  through  a  single  shaft,  and  that  the 
seams  or  strata  of  coal  which  are  thus  being  worked  have  no  communica- 
tion with  any  second  opening  or  out-let,  whereliy  other  means  of  ingress 
or  egress  are  available  to  the  persons  there  employed  in  mining. 
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It  charges  that  Samuel  Bonnel,  Jr.,  employs  persons  to  work  in  the  said 
mine  for  the  purpose  of  mining  coal  for  market,  and  that  such  persoiis,  to 
the  number  of  twenty  and  upwards,  are  there  daily  engaged  in  mining, 
raising  and  shipping  coal  in  contravention  of  law. 

It  charges  that  Samuel  Bonnell,  Jr.,  has  not  provided  and  maintained  a 
metal  tube  from  top  to  bottom  of  said  shaft  suitably  calculated  and  adapted 
for  the  passage  of  sound  therein,  and  through  which  conversation  may  be 
bad  between  persons  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  shaft;  nor  has  he  pro- 
vided a  sufficient  cover  over  the  carriage  used  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
down  and  hoisting  up  persons  employed  in  said  mine. 

It  charges,  finally,  that  William  L.  Lance,  Sr.,  Walter  W.  Lance  and  De 
Haven  Lance  are  employed  in  superintending,  managing  and  conducting 
the  business  of  said  colliery. 

The  bill  concludes  with  a  prayer  that  an  injunction  may  issue  from  the 
court  to  restrain  the  said  Samuel  Bonnell,  Jr.,  William  L.  Lance,  Walter 
W.  Lance,  De  Haven  Lance,  and  all  the  agents,  servants  and  workingmen 
of  Samuel  Bonnel,  Jr.,  and  all  other  persons  deriving  authoritj^  from  him 
or  his  said  superintendents,  from  working  the  said  colUer}',  or  permitting 
any  person  to  work  therein,  except  such  persons  as  may  be  adjudged  suffi- 
cient by  the  relator  in  driving  a  second  out-let  into  the  said  mine,  until  full 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  before  I'eferred  to  has  been  made 
bj^  the  said  Samuel  Bonnell,  Jr. 

On  presentation  of  this  bill,  prepared  as  it  was  in  conformity  with  our 
rules  of  equity  practice,  we  granted  a  preliminary  injunction,  and  also  the 
customary  rule  to  show  cause  v/hy  the  same  should  not  be  dissolved,  re- 
turnable within  five  days  after  notice  to  the  defendants. 

In  obedience  to  the  rule  and  notice  the  defendants  appeared  in  court, 
some  of  them  personally,  and  all  by  council,  and  asked  that  the  injunUion 
be  dissolved.  They  make^pp  formal  denial  of  the  allegations  contained  in 
the  bill,  but  predicate  their  requisite  mainly  on  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  act  under  which  the  proceedings  had  been  taken.  They  further  press 
on  our  consideration  the  manifest  hardships  and  the  great  pecuniary  loss  to 
which  they  will  be  subjected  in  the  use  of  their  own  property,  if  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  assembly  in  question  be  strictly  enforced  ;  and  the 
effect  on  them,  it  is  said,  will  not  be  a  tithe  of  the  loss  which  must  invaria- 
bly be  sustained  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  great  coal  region 
in  case  this  law  shall  be  literally  carried  into  operation.  Millions  of  capital, 
it  is  urged,  invested  here  in  good  faith  under  former  laws,  must  remain  un- 
productive for  months,  and  thousands  of  laborers  must  sufl'or  in  idleness, 
with  hunger  and  want  across  their  very  heaith-stones  already,  if  the  sole 
attention  of  operators  must  l)e  given  to  strict  compliance  with  the  said  act. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  some  of  the  probable  effects  which  may  fiow 
from  the  stringent  enforcement  of  this  law,  nor  arc  we  insensible  to  the 
responsibility  devolving  upon  us  in  connection  with  it ;  but  we  were  placed 
here  to  take  the  responsibilities  incident  to  the  position,  and  not  to  .sAir/i,- 
them.  We  shall,  accordingly,  dispose  of  the  questions  raised  under  this 
law,  alike  novel  in  its  features  and  destitute  of  analogies,  yet  vastly  im- 
portant in  its  general  scope  and  effect,  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  We  can 
bring  nothing  to  our  aid,  except  an  honest  judgment,  grounded  in  ordinary 
common  sense.  • 

With  regard  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  we  shall  enter  into  no 
extended  review.  It  has  been  well  said  by  an  eminent  jurist,  late  Chief 
Justice  of  our  State,  that  a  constitution  lays  down  certain  great  fundamen- 
tal principles,  according  to  which  the  several  departments  is  called  into  ex- 
istence to  govern  the  people  ;  but  ail  auxiliary  rules  which  are  to  give  etl'ect 
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to  these  principles  must,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  come  from  the  Leg- 
islature ;  and  further,  tliat  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  the  Constitution 
establishes  a  Legislature. 

If  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  through  her  Legislature,  can 
police  our  towns  and  cities,  why  may  she  not  police  tlie  coal  mines  within 
her  border?  If,  through  her  Legislature,  she  can  attach  conditions,  rules 
and  regulations,  which  are  to  be  observed  by  her  citizens  in  the  use  of  their 
own  peculiar  property,  what  is  there  about  coal  mines,  or  the  owners  thereof, 
that  should  specially  (Exempt  them  from  her  supervision  and  control?  If 
she  recognizes  as  part  of  her  organic  law,  applicable  to  the  property  of  her 
citizens,  the  rule,  long  ago  grew  into  a  maxim,  sic  utere  trio  at  ali.enum  non 
loedas,  wh}"  may  she  not  make  it  equally  applicable  to  the  lives  of  her  own 
citizens  ?  That  act,  as  we  view  it,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  mandate 
to  the  operators  of  coal  mines,  that  they  shall  so  work  them  as  not  to  in- 
jure the  health,  nor  endanger  the  lives  of  persons  employed  in  and  about 
them.  Of  its  constitutionalit}'  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt;  it  stands 
upon  the  statute  book,  known  of  all  men,  as  the  offspring  of  "  Avondale.'" 
Of  its  propriety  and  necessity,  the  law  making  power  was  taught  not  a  mo- 
ment too  early,  and  we  may  say  now,  that  had  its  provisions  been  faithfully 
observed  by  the  coal  operators,  or  stringently  enforced  by  the  oflicer  whom 
it  called  into  existence,  there  would  have  been,  in  all  probability,  twenty 
more  living,  industrious,  producing  human  beings,  and  fifty  less  widows 
and  orphans  in  "  West  Pittston,"  than  there  are  to-day., 

The  third  section  of  the  act  is  in  these  woi'ds:."  Four  months  from  and 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  owner  or  agent 
of  any  anthracite  coal  mine  or  colliery,  worked  by  or  through  a  shaft  or 
slope,  to  emplo}'  any  person  in  working  with  n  such  coal  mine  or  colliery, 
or  to  permit  any  person  to  be  in  such  coal  mine  or  colliery,  for  the  purpose  of 
workingtberein,  un  less  t  bete  are  in  communication  with  every  seam  or  sti  a  um 
of  coal  worked  in  such  coal  mine  or  colliery,  for  the  time  being  at  work, at  least 
two  shafts,  or  slopes,  or  out-lets,  separated  by  natural  strata  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  breadth,  by  which  shafts,  slopes  or  out-lets  dis- 
tinct means  of  ingress  and  egress  are  alwa>  s  available  to  the  persons  employed 
in  the  coal  mine  or  colliery  ;  but  it  s-hall  not  be  necessary  for  the  two  shafts, 
or  slopes  out-lets  to  belong  to  the  same  coal  mine  or  collierv,  if  the  persons 
therein  employed  have  ready  and  available  mtans  of  ingress  an]  egress,  by 
not  less  than  two  shafts  or  slopes  or  out-lets,  one  or  more  of  which  may  belong 
to  another  coal  mine  or  colliery  :  Frovided,  '1  hat  a  second  opeiang  can  be  had 
through  coal ;  but  if  a  tunnel  or  sUaft  shall  be  required  for  the  adilitional 
opening,  Avork  upon  the  same  shall  commence  immediately  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  and  continue  until  its  final  completion,  with  not  less  than  three 
shifts  in  each  twenty-four  hours,  and  as  many  hands  to  be  employed  as  can 
be  put  to  work  with  advantage,  the  inspector  to  be  the  Judge  as  to  the  least 
number  of  hands  engaged  per  shift.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  opening 
a  new  coal  mine  or  colliery,  nor  to  any  work  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a 
communication  between  two  or  more  shafts,  slopes  or  out-lets,  so  long  as 
not  more  than  twenty  persons  are  employed  at  any  one  time  in  said  new 
mine  or  working;  and  the  term  'owner,'  used  in  this  act,  shall  mean  the 
immediate  proprietor,  lessee  or  occuijier  of  a  coal  mine  or  colliery,  or  of 
any  part  thereof;  and  the  term  '  agent,'  shall  mean  any  person  having,  on 
behalf  of  the  owner,  the  care  or  direction  of  any  coal  mine  or  colliery,  or 
any  part  thereof." 

Wlule  we  admit  there  is  a  want  of  clearness  in  this  section,  nevertheless 
a  careful  examination  of  the  section,  as  a  whole,  cannot  fail  to  elicit  its  true 
meaning.     And,  first,  it  stops  outright,  after  a  period  of  four  months  from 
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its  date  as  a  law,  the  working  of  every  mine  or  colliery  which  has  hut  a 
sinojle  opening.  But  there  is  one  condition  under  which  such  a  mine  or 
colliery  may  still  be  operated  ;  it  is,  that  every  seam  or  stratum  of  coal 
wherein  mining  is  carried  on  shall  be  in  communication  with  a  second  out- 
let, separated  by  a  natural  strata  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  breadth — that  is,  the  openings  or  out-lets  shall  be  apart  on  the  sur- 
face, at  the  points  of  ingress  and  egress,  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
And  the  reason  is  clearly  obvious  ;  the  out-lets  are  to  be  sutHciently  remote 
from  each  other,  so  that  in  case  of  destruction,  by  fire  or  otherwise,  of  the 
necessary  erections  about  one  out-let,  the  other  may  be  available  for  use  for 
the  safety  and  convenience  of  egress  of  the  persons  employed  where  the  de- 
struction has  taken  place. 

By  the  terms  of  that  act  it  is  immaterial  whether  these  two  out-lets  be- 
long to  the  same  mine  or  not.  All  that  is  positively  enjoined  is  a  second 
safe  and  convenient  out-let  or  means  of  exit  for  the  persons  employed  in 
the  mine  in  case  of  accTdent. 

An}'  mine  or  colliery,  therefore,  having  but  a  single  shaft  or  slope,  but 
being  in  communication  with  a  second  out-let,  and  having  the  additional 
requisites  for  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed  therein,  such  as  a  metal 
tube  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  through  which  conversation 
may  be  freely  had,  and  having  also  an  improved  safet^'-catch  and  a  sullicient 
cover  over  head  on  every  carriage  used  for  lowering  or  hoisting  men  with, 
or  other  gearing  connected  with  the  drum,  such  as  proper  '•  flanges  or 
horns"  and  an  ''adequate  brake,"  when  "steam  or  water-power"  is  used  for 
"  lowering  or  hoisting  persons,"  as  prescribed  in  the  tenth  section  of  the 
act,  may  be  operated  to  its  full  capacity,  and  coal  may  be  cut  or  mined 
therein  and  prepared  for  and  sent  to  market  with  as  much  freedom  as 
though  the  act  nad  not  been  passed. 

There  are  some  other  general  requisites  prescribed  in  the  act  which  must 
be  observed,  but  the}'  are  of  minor  importance,  and  their  observance  will 
be  prompted  as  much  b}'  the  interests  of  the  operators  and  their  workmen 
as  by  the  fact  that  the  law  with  respect  to  them  is  mandatory. 

And  herein  we  say,  without  reserve  or  qualification,  that  under  no  other 
date  of  things  can  a  coal  mine  or  colliery,  which  has  but  a  single  shaft  or 
slope,  be  worked  and  operated  in  producing  coal  for  market.  And  further, 
that  the  "owner,  lessee  or  occupier"  of  such  a  coal  mine  or  colliery,  or  an}'' 
agent  who  has  the  "care  or  direction"  of  such  coal  mine  or  colliery,  and 
who  persists  in  working  it  in  contravention  of  the  plain  and  reasonable  re- 
quirements of  the  statute,  as  before  explained  and  referred  to,  is  guilty  of 
flagrant  and  inexcusable  wrong;  and  any  inspector  of  mines  who,  being 
cognizant  of  the  fact,  but  nevertheless  permits  oi*  suffers  such  working  to 
be  carried  on,  is  "grossly  neglectful  of  his  duties." 

No  matter  though  it  may  be  urged  that  operators,  lessees  and  ag-ents  of 
mines  or  collieries  of  this  character  are  doing  all  they  can  to  drive  these 
second  out-lets,  and  that  the  work  in  each  case  is  of  great  magnitude,  re- 
quiring larger  outlays  both  of  capital  and  labor,  but  also  that  time  of  wide 
1  niit  is  nece.-siry  lor  their  completion  severally  ;  still,  however  true  this 
may  be,  when  violations  of  this  law,  as  alleged  in  this  bill,  and  which  have 
not  been  formally  contradicted,  are  brought  up  to  our  notice,  and  the  power 
<jf  the  court  is  invoked  to  check  them,  we  can  oflieially  only  know  what  the 
law  is,  and  knowing  it,  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty  we  shall  administer  it, 
albeit  this  colliery,  and  a  dozen  others  like  it  this  region,  be  brought  to  a 
stand  still. 

And  further,  in  regard  to  the  suggestions  as  to  the  cost  in  capital  and 
labor,  and  the  necessary  expenditure  of  time,  in  making  compliance  with 
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the  provisions  of  this  law,  we  sny  that  the  act  itself  gave  four  months  from 
the  date  of  its  passage  (March  3,  1870)  for  the  very  purpose  of  rendering 
compliance  on  tlie  part  of  the  operators  practicable  and  possible  ;  b'ut  in  the 
case  before  us,  for  causes  whicli  liave  not  been  satisfactorily  ex[)iained,  not 
only  have  the  four  months  gone  by,  but  eleven  other  months  liave  foil  >\ved 
them  ;  and  yet,  in  the  language  of  tliis  bill,  these  defendants  are  there,  or, 
until  the  granting  of  the  injunction,  were  there,  witli  their  workingmen  and 
servants,  "engaged  in  worliing,  mining,  raising  and  -^hipping  coal,  and  car- 
rying on  the  usual  and  ordinary  business  of  said  mine  daily." 

Assuming  that  the  law  gave  only  four  months  for  making  a  second  open- 
ing, was  the  enactment  of  an  impossibility  so  far  as  this  particular  collier}'© 
was  concerned  ;  what  are  we  to  judge,  when  the  fact  was  brought  to  our  no- 
tice, that  fifteen  months  have  passed  by,  and  no  second  opening  has  yet 
been  reached?  Is  a  second  opening  impossible?  Such  a  [iroposition  will 
hardly  be  urged  atfirmatively.  We  are  left,  then,  to  conclude  that  the  owner 
and  the  agents  of  the  colliery  have  acted  either  on  the  assumption  that  be- 
cause a  second  opening  was  not  possible  within  the  four  months,  and  because 
a  lenient  inspector  had  not  prohibited  them  from  working  on  beyond  the 
limits  as  fixed  by  the  statute,  therefore  it  was  not  necessary  that  they  should 
be  in  a  hurry  about  a  second  opening  at  all,  or,  more  probable  still,  in  view 
of  the  recent  suspensions  and  the  probable  activity  in  the  coal  market  con- 
sequent on  resumption,  the^^  would  drive  on  their  colliery  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, hoping  for  and  expecting  continued  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
spector, and  taking  the  chances  for  the  rest. 

The  recent  calamity  at  West  Pittston,  as  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  have 
admonished  these  wrong  doers,  (and  we  trust  it  may  admonish  others,  in 
like  cases  offending,  if  there  be  any  such  in  the  region,)  that  taking  the 
chances  in  violating  this  plain  and  reasonable  statute  means  nothing  short 
of  assuming  responsibilities  which  shock  the  law-abiding  public,  and  which 
may  result  in  spreading  sorrow  and  gloom  around  many  humble  firesides 
and  in  casting  a  shudder  over  the  land. 

The  defendants,  as  we  have  said  before,  though  they  may  make  formal 
denial  of  the  charges  as  set  out  in  the  bill,  nevertheless  they  raise  in  their 
argument  what  amounts  to  a  partial  denial  of  the  main  averments.  They 
admit  that  they  are  working  in  the  mine  and  taking  coal  therefrom  for  mar- 
ket, but  they  claim  that  they  have  a  right  to  do  so,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
the  product  of  the  labor  of  not  more  than  twenty  men.  They  say,  in  ottier 
words,  "that  a  second  opening  can  be  had  through  coal,"  and  that  while 
they  are  exclusively  engaged  on  such  second  opening,  necessarily  a  large 
amount  of  coal  is  cut  in  the  gangway  or  gangways,  which  is  hoisted  out  of 
the  shaft,  and  which,  being  their  own  exclusive  property,  they  are  sending 
to  market.  They  produce  before  us  an  elaborate  map  of  their  mine  and 
workings,  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  correctly  represents  the  whole  interior 
order  of  things.  We  observe  that  not  one,  but  several  gangways  were 
headed  in  the  direction  of  the  point  where  the  second  opening  was  to  be 
struck,  as  well  on  one  side  of  the  shaft  as  the  other,  and  although  they  were 
wide  and  somewhat  serpentine  in  their  character,  and  penetrating  into  an 
extensive  area  of  coal,  still,  novices  as  we  are  in  such  matters,  we  could  not 
resist  the  conclusion  that  while  these  many  wide,  serpentine,  deep-penetra- 
ting and  double  gangways  might  all  be  necessary  for  a  successful  "second 
opening  through  coal,"  still  they  certainly  aftorded  most  ample  and  exten- 
sive fields  for  mining  and  proilucing  coal  for  market.  And  here  we  are 
brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  proviso,  under  which,  it  is  contended, 
the  work  was  permissible  which  has  been  carried  on  in  this  mine  since  the 
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expiration  of  the  four  months  immediately  succeeding  the  passage  of  the 
act,  arx'  prior  to  the  service  of  the  injuiictic^n. 

By  the  positive  terms  of  the  third  section  of  the  act,  every  mine  havino- 
but  a  si  igle  shaft  or  slope,  and  btnng  without  a  comiuuuicatioo  with  a  sec- 
ond out-let,  is  under  the  legislative  ban,  and  its  owners  or  occupiers  were 
forbidden  to  work  it ;  if  the  owners  or  occupiers  iu  such  con  litiun,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  law  and  reckless  of  the  consequences,  continued  with  their  ope- 
rations, that  it  became  the  impeiative  and  sworn  duly  of  the  inspector  for 
the  proper  district  to  proceed  against  such  owners  or  occupiers  iu  the  man- 
ner provided  by  the  terms  of  the  fifth  sei  tion  of  the  same  act,  which  is  in  these 
Oroids  :  ''  Any  of  tlie  courts  of  law  or  equity  of  this  Commonwealth,  having 
jurisdiction  where  the  coal  mine  or  colliery  proceeded  against  is  situate,  upon 
application  of  1  he  inspector  of  cral  mines  and  collieriesof  the  proper  di>itrict, 
acting  in  behalf  of  the  Ccnimonwealth,  shall  prohibit  by  injunction,  or  other- 
wise, the  working  of  any  mine  in  which  any  person  is  employed  in  working, 
or  is  permitted  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  working,  in  contravention  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  may  award  such  costs  in  the  matter  of  the  injunc- 
tion or  ( ther  proceedings  as  the  court  may  think  just." 

In  short,  such  mine  should  have  been  unconditionally  stopped  ;  at  least 
its  owners  or  occupiers  should  have  been  restrained  in  the  use  of  it,  within 
the  strict  limits  of  the  statute.  That  such  has  not  been  the  case,  unfor- 
tunately for  a  number  of  poor  fellows  and  their  destitute  families  is,  we 
fear,  too  true  ;  disobedience  of  the  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  failure  to 
enforce  it  on  the  other,  have  wrought  already  enough  of  disaster. 

If  there  are  any  mere  such  mines  or  collieries  thus  worked  and  operated 
within  the  borders  of  our  jurisdiction,  we  need  only  say,  that  this  court 
will  always  be  open,  and  its  process  and  power  will  always  be  at  the  call  of 
the  proper  ollicers,  whom  this  act  itself  has  created,  for  the  actual  purpose, 
amongst  other  duties,  of  closing  up  at  once  such  unlawful  maa-traps. 

We  wish  not  to  be  regarded  as  uncharitable.  We  recognize  in  this  busi- 
ness the  weakness  of  human  nature.  We  are  aware  of  the  temptations, 
and  even  the  dilHculties,  which  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  such  mines  are 
obliged  to  encounter.  In  addition  to  the  gains  and  savings  to  be  derived 
from  the  continued  and  uninterrupted  working  of  their  property- — often  in 
themselves  a  sullicient  inducement  to  warraut  the  risk  of  violating,  or  at 
least  of  chancing  a  violation  of  a  statute  bristling  all  over  with  paius  and 
penalties — come  the  pleadings  and  beggings  of  the  miners  themselves,  who 
Lave  left  hungry  families  at  home,  for  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  go 
to  work,  promising  to  release  the  operators  from  all  resp^usibiliiies,  and 
taking  upon  themselves  all  the  risks  and  dangers  attendant  on  the  position 
they  thus  voluntai  ily  and  anxiously  seek. 

2s or  are  we  unmindful  of  the  corresponding  difficulties  which  beset  the 
inspectors  of  mines.  In  most  cases  they  have  been  selected  from  among  the 
miners  themselves,  and  the  wants  and  necessities  of  those  people  are  ap- 
preciated by  them,  when  they  are  besouglit  by  the  miners  and  laborers  lor 
lenity  towards  the  operators,  in  order  that  the  wolf  may  be  kept  away  from 
the  door  at  home,  no  matter  how  delicate  and  keen  may  be  the  sense  of  oUi- 
cial  duty,  it  must  be  necessarily  dulled  by  such  contact.  But  the}'  are  the 
sworn  ollicers  and  ministers  of  the  law,  which,  in  one  sense,  was  made  to 
protect  these  men  even  against  themselves;  and  i  o  amount  of  sentiment 
M  sympathy  bbiuld  be  adowed  to  swerve  them  from  a  faithful  perforuiance 
<<f  and  a  strict  disclutrge  of  all  their  duties  under  the  law.  There  is  no 
muidie  course  wiih  lionor  to  themselves. 

V\  e  Lave  seen  that  uU  mines  or  coUieiiesof  the  character  above  described, 
were  to  be  stopptd  on  and  after  the  expiration  of  four  mouihd,  as  provided 
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by  tlie  statute.  We  have  seen,  also,  that  there  was  one  condition,  namely  : 
lif  a  second  opening  could  be  had  through  coal,  on  wliich  their  working 
could  be  continued. 

But  to  what  extent  is  puch  farther  workings  permissible  ?  This  becomes, 
under  tlie  views  which  the  defendant's  council  have  taken  of  the  case,  an 
im|)()rtant  question,  which  it  becomes  our  duty  to  pass. 

The  bewiuning  of  the  pi'oviso  to  section  third  of  the  act,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, is  as  Ibllows:  '' Proi5?(Zf^rf,  That  a  second  opening  can  be  had 
throujih  coal ;"  and  then  it  branches  off"  upon  the  subject  of  other  openings, 
such  as  tunnels  or  shafts,  omitting  to  point  out  any  specilic  directions  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  such  second  openings  may  be  driven,  or  the  force  that 
may  be  employed  therein.  But  further  on  in  this  proviso  this  language  oc- 
cu-s:  '*  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  opening  a  new  coal  mine  or  colliery, 
nor  to  any  working  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  communication  between 
two  or  more  shafts,  sh)pes  or  out-lets,  so  long  as  not,  more  than  twenty  per- 
sons are  employed  at  any  one  time  in  said  new  working." 

With  all  dae  respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  council  for  the  defendants, 
we  are  constrained  to  say,  that  we  fiil  to  discover  the. slightest  ambiguity 
in  this  part  of  the  enactment.  Very  true,  it  might  be  drawn  with  greater 
precish)n  and  clearness  ;  but  yet  the  body  of  the  law  is  tangible  there,  and 
its  spirit  is  so  plain  and  distinct,  that  a  way-faring  man  ought  to  discern  it. 

The  proviso  is  simply  cumulative  in  its  character.  The  section,  of  which 
the  proviso  forms  a  part,  in  terms  prohibits  the  working  of  a  mine  or  col- 
liery having  but  a  single  shaft  or  slope,  while  the  proviso  follows,  modify- 
ing the  ban  in  many  important  particulars.  For  instance,  it  prescribes  how 
a  tun^nel  or  shaft,  when  ei'^her  shall  become  necessary  as  an  additional  open- 
ing, may  be  driven.  It  numbers  and  times  the  shifts,  and  makes  the  inspec- 
tor the  judge  as  to  the  least  number  of  men  to  be  employed  on  each  shift, 
all  of  which  is  plain  and  understandable.  It  then  restr  C5s  the  otherwise 
sweeping  j)rovisiODS  contained  in  the  section  itself,  by  adding,  that  they 
shall  not  apply  to  the  opening  of  a  new  mine,  nor  to  any  working  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  communication  between  two  or  more  shafts,  slopes  or 
out-lets,  so  long  as  not  more  than  twenty  persons  are  employed  at  any  one 
time. 

JSow  the  outset  of  the  proviso,  as  will^be  seen,  makes  permissive  the 
working  of  a  mine  or  colliery  already  closed  by  the  terms  of  the  section 
itself,  but  only  on  one  condition,  namely:  That  the  working  shall  be  for  a 
second  opening  through  coal.  Such  working  must,  therefore,  be  necessn- 
ril3'  towards  an  out-let,  and  that  out-let  may  be  another  shaft  or  another 
slope,  or  it  may  be  an  out-let  to  be  reached  at  the  surface  by  followin,:: 
through  coal  to  the  out-crop  of  the  seam  or  stratum,  wherein  the  work  wa^ 
carried  on  at  the  time  the  mine  or  colliery  as  such  was  stopped. 

If  we  omit,  then,  in  the  proviso  all  that  is  cumulative  and  does  not  refer 
to  other  specific  matters,  and  only  that  relating  to  a  second  opening  through 
coal — and  the  terms  openings  and  out-lets  are  clearl}^  synonymous — the 
language  of  the  proviso  will  be  thus:  "This  section  will  not  apply  to  any 
working  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  communication  between  two  or  un)i\- 
out-lets  so  long  as  not  more  than  twenty  persons  are  employed  at  any  one 
time  in  said  workings." 

Adopting  this  as  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  statute,  the  inquiry  is 
still  extended  as  to  how  the  twen'y  persons  shall  be  permitted  to  work. 
We  are  aware  that  there  exists  a  ditference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  among 
lawyers  as  well  as  laymen,  and  that  in  many  instances  in  this  coal  region 
operators,  while  keeping  within  the  limits  of  twenty  persons  in  working 
through  coal  for  a  second  opening,  have,  in  accordance  with  their  own  con- 
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struction  of  the  law,  worl\ecl  fifteen  or  eighteen  persons  in  cutting  coal  for 
market,  while  only  five,  or  oftener  onl3^  two,  have  been  employed  in  driving 
for  a  second  out-let. 

Though  we  do  not  assume  positively  that  therein  lies  the  explanation  why 
so  many  mines  or  collieries  in  the  region  are  yet  without  a  second  out-let, 
still  such  an  explanation  is  not  at  all  unreasonable,  and  must  stand  for  what 
it  is  worth.  At  all  events,  such  working,  if,  indeed,  it  is  still  carried  on, 
had  better  cease  at  once.  It  is  without  even  the  merit  of  shrewdness  for 
its  authors.  On  the  contrary,  it  can  be  regarded  little  better  than  a  stupid 
attempt  at  dodging  the  law,  and  the  earlier,  perhaps,  a  lesson  in  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  the  act  is  learned,  therefore,  ^he  better  it  will  be  for  every- 
body. 

As  we  have  shown  before,  this  working  with  not  more  tki^n  twenty  men 
for  a  second  opening  through  coal  constituted  the  only  condition  under 
which  certain  mines  and  collieries,  otherwise  closed  up  by  the  provisions  of 
the  statute,  could  be  worked  at  all.  It  cannot  be  claimed,  however,  that 
this  permissive  working  can  be  carried  on  with  an}^  otiier  view  or  for  an}'- 
other  purpose  than  mentioned  in  the  act.  Cutting  coal  for  market,  there- 
fore, whether  with  one  man  or  twenty  men,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  ne- 
cessary incident  of  driving  on  through  a  seam  or  stratum  towards  a  second 
out-let,  is  not  onl}'  not  a  declared  purpose  of  the  statute,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  in  direct  and  absolute  contravention  of  the  express  terms  thereof. 

And  in  this  connection  we  hold,  further,  that  even  where  large  quantities 
of  coal  are  necessarily  cut  in  driving  for  a  second  out-let,  if  it  has  to  be 
hoisted  through  a  single  shaft  or  slope,  and  broken  and  screened  by  the  ma- 
chinery, erected,  as  is  usually  the  case,  directly  over  the  mouth  of  the  shaft, 
before  it  is  ready  for  market,  then  such  coal  cannot  be  regarded,  in  all  cases, 
as  a  necessary'  incident  of  driving  for  a  second  out-let.  In  some  instances 
it  may  be  regarded,  so  far  as  hoisting  it  out  of  the  mine  and  getting' it  out 
of  the  wa}'  of  the  Avorkmen  is  concerned,  but  in  other  instances  it  cannot 
in  an}'  case  be  so  considered.  For  example  :  A  colliery  may  not  have  been 
long  in  operation,  and  consequently  the  area  in  the  seam  or  stratum  at  the 
foot  of  the  shaft,  where  the  mining  has  l)een  exclusively  carried  on,  may 
not  be  sutilciently  large  to  receive  the  coal  necessarily  cut  in  advancing  to 
a  proposed  second  out-let,  and  therefore  the  hoisting  of  such  coal  out  of 
the  mine  could  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  essential  to  the  con- 
venient and  successful  pushing  on  of  such  second  out  let. 

But,  then,  if  it  should  not  all  be  ready  for  market,  we  can  discover  no 
warrant  in  the  act,  either  expressed  or  implied,  whereby  the  operator,  ecen 
xoith  the  pe?^mission  of  the  inspecto7-  of  mines,  would  be  authorized  in  start- 
ing his  breaker  and  screens  if  the}'  were  connected  with  the  hoisting  gear- 
ing and  driven  by  the  same  power,  and  erected  over  the  shaft  so  that  the 
destruction  of  one  would  be  the  destruction  of  all,  and  thus  preparing  coal 
for  market.  We  repeat  again,  that  under  the  law  such  a  mine  can  only  be 
worked  for  a  single  purpose  of  reaching  a  second  outlet ;  and,  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  breaking,  screening  and  preparing  coal  for  market,  even  though 
it  had  been  cut  in  the  manner  before  referred  to,  is  not  within  the  spirit  of 
the  act,  and  it  is  certainly  not  within  its  terms. 

It  follows,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  all  coal  that  may  be  cut 
in  driviiig  for  a  second  outlet,  and  which  is  hoisted  out  of  a  shaft  or  slope 
in  order  to  make  further  room  for  a  more  convenient  working,  and  which  is 
prepared  for  market  where  it  is  thus  brought  out,  is  no  longer  touched  l)y 
any  legislative  ban,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  untrammelled  i)roperty 
of  the  operator,  who  may  do  with  it  as  ho  sees  proper. 
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Again,  for  example:  Another  colliery  maj' be  operated  for  years  with 
but  a  single  shaft  or  slope,  and  the  seams  or  strata  at  the  bottom  thereof 
may  have  been  exhausted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  atford  an  ample  stocking- 
yround  for  all  coal  cut  for  a  second  opening,  and  thus  the  necessity  of  hoist- 
ing the  same,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  workmen  and  for  the  more 
rapid  proseculion  of  the  working,  may  not  exist.  True,  to  take  out  such 
coal  would  be  vastly  more  convenient  and  much  less  expensive  to  the  op- 
erator ;  and  furtlier,  all  of  it  so  taken  out  and  ready  for  the  market,  as  be- 
fore explained,  might  be  made  at  once  available,  but  to  every  act  of  hoisting 
it  would  involve  so  many  risks,  inseparably  connected  with  operations  of 
this  character,  particularly  where  the  hoisting  gearing,  and  all  the  cumbrous 
erections  pertaining  to  a  colliery,  where  connected  together,  and  constructed 
as  they  now  are,  directly  over  the  shafc  or  slope. 

To  the  construction  to  be  put  judicially  upon  the  law,  as  it  bears  upon 
the  sultject  matter  in  this  immediate  connection,  we  have  given  tlie  most 
earnest  study  and  thought.  We  have  sought  for  a  construction  which 
would  harmonize  the  knoivn  great  interests  of  the  operators  in  this  behalf, 
with  the  safety  of  the  miners  and  laborers  in  their  employ  ;  but,  staring  us 
in  the  face  at  every  step  of  our  investigation,  were  the  plain  literal  terms 
of  the  enactment  itself,  conforming  in  full  rigor  to  its  title — "An  Act  pro- 
viding fur  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  coal  mines" — and 
we  therefore  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  a  construction,  stringent  though  it 
be,  alike  in  conformity  therewith. 

It  follows,  then,  that  coal  cut  in  mines  and  collieries  under  circumstances 
as  last  referred  to,  cuimot  be  hoisted  out  of  the  shafts  or  slopes  if  a  suflicient 
stocking  ground  exists  within  the  mines  themselves. 

It  is  further  charge  against  Samuel  Bonnell,  Jr.,  one  of  the  defendants 
in  this  bill,  and  the  owner  of  this  mine,  that  he  '•  has  not  provided  and  main- 
tained a  metal  tube  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  said  shaft,  suitably  calcu- 
lated and  adapted  for  the  free  passage  of  sound  therein,  through  ^hich 
conversation  may  be  held  by  and  between  persons  at  the  bottom  and  top 
of  said  shaft,  nor  a  suflicient  cover  over  head  on  the  carriage  used  for  low- 
ering and  hoisting  j  e  -sons  eui ployed  in  said  mine  ;  nor  has  he  attached  or 
caused  to  be  attached  to  the  drum,  worked  by  steam,  and  used  for  lowering 
into  and  hoisting  out  of  said  mine  persons  employed  as  aforesaid,  an  ade- 
quate brake,"  etc. 

The  tenth  section  of  the  act  applies  to  every  coal  mine  or  colliery  in  the 
region,  whether  worked  b}'  a  single  shaft  or  slope,  or  whether  in  communi- 
cation with  one  or  more  other  shafts,  slopes  or  out-lets  ;  and  its  language, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  charge,  is  as  follows  :  "  Tlie 
owner  or  agent  of  every  coal  mine  or  colliery  opened  or  operated  by  shaft 
or  slope  shall  provide  and  maintain  a  metal  tube  fi^om  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  such  shaft  or  slope,  suitably  calculated  and  adapted  to  the  free  passage 
of  sound  therein,  through  which  conversation  may  be  held  b}'^  and  between 
persons  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  shaft  or  slope,  and  also  provide  * 
*  *  a  snllicient  cover  over  bead  on  every  carriage  used  for  lowering  and 
hoisting  persons  ;  *  ''■  '•■  an  adequate  brake  shall  be  attached  to  ever^' 
drum  or  machine,  worked  by  steam  or  wa'^er-power,  that  is  or  will  be  used 
for  lowering  or  raising  into  or  out  of  any  said  mines,  and  the  main  link  at- 
tached to  the  swivel  of  the  wire,  or  any  other  rope,  shall  be  made  of  the 
best  quality  of  iron,  and  tested  by  weights,  or  otherwise,  satisfactory  to  the 
inspector,"  etc. 

Further,  in  the  same  section  appears  the  following:  "  The  neglect  or  e:- 
fusal  of  any  person  or  i)arty  to  perform  the'duty  provided  for  and  required 
to  be  performed  by  sections  six,  seven,  eight,  nine  and  ten  of  this  act,  by 
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the  parties  therein  required  to  perform  them,  shall  he  taken  and  he  deemed 
a  misdemeanor  hy  them,  or  either  or  any  of  them,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  they,  or  either  or  any  of  ihem,  shall  be  punished  liy  imprisonment 
and  fine,  <;r  either,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  trying  ihe  same." 

We  need  hardly  say  that  tliis  section  is  as  much  a  part  of  tlie  law  as  any 
other  section  of  the  act,  and  that  its  observance  is  as  clearl^y  enjoined,  both 
upon  the  opprators  and  the  inspectors,  as  legislative  mandate  and  intend- 
ment can  possibly  make  it.     It  in  the  law,  and  muat  6>^  obeyed. 

We  believe  now  that  we  have  passed  upon  all  the  features  of  this  act  of 
assembly  which  have  been  presented  by  the  Itill  in  tliis  case.  We  have 
done  so  somewhat  at  length,  for  the  reason  that  the  bill  in  the  main  raises 
most,  if  not  all,  the  really  important  questions  that  can  arise  under  the  law 
as  a  whole,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  there  is  a  jreneral  wish  among 
opei'ators,  miners,  mine  inspectors,  and  the  business  public  at  largo  that 
the  act  in  question  should  receive  a  judicial  construction. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  single  other  feature  of  the  law  which  we  ought  now 
to  notice,  and  that  relates  to  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspectors.  We  have 
often  been  approached  by  these  oflicers,  (always,  however,  in  a  proper  spirit 
and  with  the  best  intentions,)  who,  in  their  zeal  to  discharge  their  duties 
faithfully,  were  desirous  of  obtaining  from  us  some  instructions  relating  to 
the  construction  of  this  law,  and  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  Ji  im- 
poses on  them. 

Except  upon  some  general  matters,  we  have  declined  to  advise  them,  fur- 
ther than  that  they  should  employ  some  gentleman  of  the  bar  in  whom  tLiey 
had  c(  nfidence,  and  should  consult  with  him  freely  upon  all  matters  perti- 
nent to  their  positions  respecti\ely.  Any  other  course  on  our  part,  as  we 
conceived,  would  have  been  extra  judicial,  and  therefcM'e  improper. 

We  say  to  them  now,  however,  that  having  been  selected  for  the  position 
thev  hold  because  of  their  superior  knowledge  in  all  that  relates  to  mining 
and  tbe  proper  and  sate  working  of  mines,  and  having  severally  tsiken  upon 
themselves  the  solemn  obligations  of  an  oath,  well  and  faithfully,  and  to 
the  best  of  their  judgment  and  ability,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  otOces 
respectively,  their  first  care  should  be  to  ascertain  what  their  duties  are 
under  the  law  ;  and  having  done  this,  their  next  should  be  to  see,  and  that, 
too,  without  any  gauze  of  favor  or  fear  over  their  e\es,  that  the  operators 
in  the  region,  over  whom  they  are  put  to  exercise  a  sort  of  police  control, 
conform  all  their  mines  and  working — not  a  part  of  it,  but  all — to  the  letter 
of  the  law.  In  this  only  is  there  even  comparative  safety  for  tlieir  fellows; 
in  any  other  course,  exfierience  has  shown,  there  is  danger  and  death. 

In  conclusion,  we  i)oint  them  to  the  sixteenth  section  of  the  act,  under 
which  the  court  may  have  duties  to  perform,  and  we  would  further  lemind 
them  that,  in  so  far  a.s  our  duties  are  concerned,  we  shall  not  have  one  con- 
struction of  the  law  for  the  ojjyrators  and  another  for  the  inspectors,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  whenever  the  power  of  the  court  shall  be  invoked  there- 
unto through  legitimate  channels,  we  shall  enforce  all  its  provisions,  irre- 
spective of  interests  or  parties,  as  we  luiderstand  them. 

The  sixteenth  section,  before  referred  to,  is  in  these  words  :  "  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  proper  county,  whenever  a 
petiti<;n,  signed  by  not  less  than  iifleen  respectable  coal  operators  or  coal 
miners,  or  boih,  setting  forth  that  any  inspector  of  coal  mines  and  collieiies 
grossly  neglects  the  duties,  or  that  he  is  incompetent,  or  that  he  is  guiltj^ 
ol  malfeasauce  in  ollice,  to  issue  a  citation,  in  the  name  of  the  Connnon- 
wealih,  to  tlie  said  inspector  to  appear,  at  not  less  than  fifteen  days'  notice 
on  a  cla^  lixe<l,  befoie  said  judges,  when  the  said  court  shall  proceed  to  in- 
quire and  investigate  the  allegations  of  the  petitioners  ;  and  if  the  court 
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find  that  the  said  inspector  is  gjrossly  neglectful  of  his  duties,  or  that  he  is, 
by  reason  of  causes  that  existed  before  the  appointment.,  incompetent  to 
perform  the  duties  of  said  office,  the  court  sliall  certify  the  same  to  the 
Governor,  who  shall  declare  the  olHce  of  the  district  vacant,  and  proceed, 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  appoint  a  pr()i)erly  qualified 
person  to  fill  tlie  office;  aiid  the. cost  of  the  said  investigation  before  the 
court  shall  be  borne  by  the  removed  inspector,"  etc. 

We  say,  finally,  and  once  for  all,  that  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties  aris- 
ing under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  with  no  other  motive  than  that 
springing  from  a  sense  of  official  obligations,  we  shall,  whenever  the  occa- 
sion may  arise,  and  as  long  as  this  law  remains  upon  the  btatute  honk,  ad- 
minister it  strictly  and  in  ace  jrdance  with  its  plain  and  unmistakable  terms. 

And  now,  to  wit:  July  3,  1871,  after  due  consideration  of  the  complain- 
ant's bill,  and  after  hearing  the  arguments  of  council,  the  injunction  hereto- 
fore granted  in  this  case  is  hereby  continued  until  the  further  order  of  the 
court. 

GARRICK  M.  HARDING, 
President  Judge  of  the  Courts  of  Luzerne  county. 

II.  W.  Palmer,  Esq.,  for  relator;  A.  Ricketts,  Esq.,  and  General  E.  S. 
Osborne,  for  defendants. 

The  above  very  able  opinion  of  the  learned  Hon.  Garrick  M.  Harding  has 
favorably  recommended  itself,  as  a  high  legal  document,  to  public  consid- 
eration with  all  classes.  His  impassioned  review  of  the  law  and  its  salu- 
tary requii'ements  for  public  safety  and  for  protection  of  the  mining  classes, 
as  set  forth  in  the  body  of  the  act,  renders  this  oiiC  of  the  ablest  opinions 
on  our  State  records.  The  act  is  the  work  of  a  patriotic  Legislature,  unfold- 
ing its  le^'al  assistance  to  a  deserving  people  in  distress,  and  the  charge  of 
the  court  is  clear,  comprehensive  and  forcible;  its  diction  is  free  from  per- 
plexities, designedly  to  please  or  provoke  ;  its  judicial  research,  acquired 
by  long  experience,  has  taken  exalted  grounds,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  • 
of  the  act;  with  profound  wisdom  and  judgment  it  defines  the  obtuse  and 
mooted  technical  exceptional  objections  of  the  act;  with  clearness  and 
abilitj-,  and  with  admirable  firmness,  it  sustains  the  Legislature  and  the 
law;  and  to  speak  truly,  the  judge  himself  is  a  type  of  eminent  intellect 
and  a  profound  jurist. 

P.  F.  M'ANDREW, 
Clerk  of  the  Mining  District  of  Schuylkill. 
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INSPECTOR  OF  MIXES  OF  THE  FIRST,  OR  POTTSYILLE,  DIS- 
TRICT, FOR  1871. 


His  Excelleuc}^,  John  W.  Geary, 

Governor  of  the  CommonweaUh  of  Pennsylvania  : 

Sir: — In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  an  act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, approved  the  third  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1870,  providing  fur  the 
health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  coal  mines,  etc.,  I  have  the 
honor  to  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  First,  or  Pottsville, 
district  of  ihe  mining  district  of  Schuylkill,  for  the  year  ending  December 
?A.  A.  D.  1871. 

Your  Excellency,  by  reference  to  the  tabulated  reports  hereto  attached, 
will  observe  that  76  collieries  have  been  examined,  and  statements,  as  to 
their  general  condition,  have  been  made  herein,  showing  their  extent,  the 
condition  of  ventilation,  their  shipments,  steam  power,  the  class  of  coal 
veins  worked  and  the  force  employed.  Also  carefully  prepared  lists  of  casu- 
alties, showing  the  number  of  deaths  and  injuries  that  took  place  during 
the  year,  and  the  character  of  these  injuries,  the  number  of  willows  and 
orphans  caused  b^-^  these  casualties,  which,  indeed,  are  to  be  deplored. 

I  am  happy  to  imform  j'our  Excellency,  that  there  are  16  deaths  less  in 
the  mines  of  this  district  this  year  than  last;  9  maimed  person,  12  widows 
and  40  orphans  less  this  year.  Of  the  deaths,  30  persons  were  killed,  as' 
follows  : — 3  by  falls  of  coal;  3  by  mine  wagons  ;  14  liy  explosions  of  gas ; 
8  died  of  injuries,  and  2  by  other  accidents,  leaving  18  widows  and  65 
orphans. 

It  is  known  that  most  all  the  mines  in  my  district  generate  explosive  and 
deleterious  air.  Most  all  the  collieries  are  old,  many  of  which  are  sunk  the 
third  or  fourth  lift,  which  still  increases  the  chances  of  casualties,  if  not  disas- 
ters. Coupling  this  with  the  slight  knowledge  many  of  our  modern  miners 
have  of  the  art,  and  the  skill  necessary  that  a  miner  should  possess,  who 
turn  out  from  the  laborer  of  yesterda}',  to  a  miner  of  to-day,  together  with 
the  chances  of  earning  more  money,  may  stimulate  his  ambition  so  far  as 
to  forget  the  dangers  that  surround  him  ;  whilst  in  this  unguarded  instant, 
the  fatal  moment  Hashes,  and  instantly  he  is  numbered  vvith  the  dead,  when 
a  moment  of  careful  exercise  for  his  own  safety,  would  ward  olf  the  ca- 
lamity. 

The  system  pursued  by  most  all  the  operators  in  robbing  or  redu('ing 
the  pillars  upon  whose  strength  the  permanency  of  the  mine  depends,  is  a 
subject  deserving  severe  condemnation  ;  though  it  may  appear  proliLable, 
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the  increased  expenditure  that  must  necessarily  follow,  will  largely  exceed 
any  profits  or  advantages  gained  by  the  robbing  process. 

The  reluctancy  with  which  many  of  the  mine  bosses  complies  with  the 
requirements  of  law  is  reprehensible,  and  frequently  results  in  the  loss  of 
many  valuable  lives,  and  destruction  of  property.  To  attempt  to  gainsay 
this  assertion  would  be  futile,  in  the  face  of  the  many  glaring  evidences 
aftbrded,  of  its  truth,  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions. 

Another  matter  which  we  desire  to  bring  to  your  Excellenc^^'s  attention, 
is  the  practice  pursued  by  deputy  coroners  of  empanelling  jurors,  who  may 
be  employees  at  the  collieries  where  disasters  and  death  result  from  acci- 
dents, etc.  We  find  in  our  practice,  often,  undue  zeal  evinced,  or  partisan 
influence  exercised  in  the  deliberations  of  such  bodies,  as  prejudice,  interest 
and  favoritism  may  swa}',  and  therefore  suggest  that  jurors  be  selected  from 
amongst  disinterested  parties  outside  of  coal  mine  influences,  who  will  admin- 
ister justice  in  both  cases. 

We  respectfully  beg  leave  to  concur  in  the  same  views  your  Excellency 
has  taken  regarding  the  permanent  support  of  the  superincumbent  pressure 
of  the  upper  strata  of  the  mine  by  strong  pillars,  which  would  counteract 
any  dangers  that  could  arise  from  such  influence.  This,  and  a  timely  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  law,  would  greatly  add  to  the  safety  of 
those  employed  in  coal  mines,  as  disasters,  death  and  serious  injuries  are 
the  result  of  unnecessary  delays.  Dire  necessity,  evoked  by  neglect  and 
refusal  of  some  parties  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  statute  law, 
compelled  us  to  resort  to  the  courts  for  writs  of  injunction,  to  restrain  some 
of  our  operators  from  working  their  collieries  in  contravention  of  law.  In 
this  we  were  successful,  though  it  involved  an  unnecessary  expendituije ; 
which  costs,  we  think,  should  be  borne  by  the  refractory  parties. 

We  think  also,  that  in  mines  that  generate  explosive  gas  freely,  stringent 
supervision  should  be  enforced  over  the  miners,  and  that  precautionary  mea- 
sures be  taken,  which  would  secure  the  safety  of  the  hands,  who  are  there 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  mining  and  working.  With  due  respect  to 
many  operators,  and  their  agents,  in  my  district,  I  would  say  they  have,  at 
all  times,  given  me  satisfaction,  and  that  others  have  given  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  good  intentions  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  law,  by  afford- 
ing the  necessary  relief  to  their  employees  in  making  such  improvements 
as  appeared  to  us  proper  and  necessary.  Maps  of  most  all  the  collieries  in 
my  district  have  been  furnished,  which  are  valuable  guides  to  the  coal  mine 
inspector  in  his  explorations  and  examination  of  the  mines.  The  monthly 
reports  of  the  condition  of  steam  boilers  and  ventilation,  as  required  by 
law,  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  was  anticipated.  The  use  of  speaking  tubes 
in  the  mines  of  the  district  have  not,  as  yet,  come  into  general  use,  though 
their  practicability  have  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  in  other  localities, 
but  in  this  district,  our  operators  evince  a  reluctancy  in  their  use.  The  use 
of  safety  lamps  is  more  general,  and  their  condition  better  than  heretofore. 

The  ventilation  of  our  deep  mines  is  receiving  much  better  attention  than 
it  ever  did  before,  and  as  a  great  measure  of  necessity  is  forcing  its  practi- 
cal usefulness  on  the  attention  of  our  mine  bosses. 

The  employment  of  persons  under  twelve  years  of  age  is  generall}'^  pro- 
hibited, but  the  training  of  .young  persons  in  the  practical  school  of  the 
mine  is  a  step  in  the  proper  direction,  and  I  think  preferable  to  adult  train- 
ing. Regarding  the  working  of  slopes  and  shafts  in  this  district,  as  to  safety 
of  persons  employed  to  work  therein,  is  satisfactorj' ;  the  machinery  and 
tackle  is  generally  much  better  protected,  stronger,  and  receives  more  at- 
tention than  had  been  the  case  formerly.  The  casualties  that  arise  from 
explosions  of  gas  and  falls  of  coal  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  proportion 
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as  the  mine  may  be  manafred  for  safet3\  The  want  of  timely  timbering  of 
doubtful  places  results  seriously,  and  negligence  in  not  |)roinptly  removing 
explof-ive.gas  out  of  its  lodgments  before  permitting  incom|)etent,  or  even 
the  most  vigihiiit,  persons  to  enter  localities  where  those  gases  accumulate, 
is  notiiing  less  than  inviting  the  casualty  and  loss  of  life  which  otherwise 
might  be  happily  avoided. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  inform  your  Ex- 
cellency that  the  general  condition  of  our  collieries  is  much  better  at  the 
close  of  the  year  than  had  been  the  case  before  the  operation  of  the  mining 
law  went  into  effect.  Tlie  duties  of  the  mine  inspector  are  indeed  arduous, 
and  even  hiizarrlous,  but  to  consider  this  duty  had.been  properly  discharged, 
and  that  the  \\elfare  of  the  miner  and  those  employed  to  work  in  the  mine 
be  benefited  by  his  conduct  and  efforts,  will  repay  him  a  thousand  fold,  be- 
sides, the  consciousness  of  having  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  under  all  circumstances,  is  to  him  great  satisfaction. 
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CHARACTER    OF    CASUALTIES. 


3  persons  were  killed  by  falls  of  coal. 
3  persons  were  killed  hy  mine  wagons. 
14  persons  were  killed  by  explosions  of  gas. 
1  person  was  killed  by  an  explosion  of  powder. 
1  person  was  killed  by  fall  of  a  cage. 
1  person  was  killed  by  the  discharge  of  a  blast. 
I  person  was  killed  bj'  machinery. 
1  person  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  an  old  drift. 

1  person  was  killed  b\'  a  fall  of  timber. 

2  persons  were  killed  by  suffocation. 

1  person  was  killed  by  being  run  over  by  a  drift  wagon 
1  person  died  of  severe  injuries. 

30  lives  were  lost  in  the  district  to  the  close  of  the  vear. 
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No.  1. — Live  Oak  Colliery. —  William  Prout,  Operalur 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  in  West  Mount  Laffee,  at  the  Mine 
Hill  gap,  on  the  estate  of  Joseph  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia.  It  consists 
of  a  double  track  slope,  sunk  two  lifts  on  the  south  dip  of  the  E  vein,  OfiO 
feet  deep,  at  an  angle  of  16|-  ;  the  new  lift  is  375  feet  deep.  Considerable 
expenditure  has  been  made  during  the  last  year  in  repairing  the  old  lift. 
The  E  and  Seven  Feet  veins  are  worked,  in  this  colliery,  b}'  a  tunnel  open 
in  from  the  E  vein.  There  are  1,600  yards  of  a  run  to  the  eastern  boun- 
dary line  of  the  tract,  and  some  200  yards  westward.  The  present  condi- 
tion of  the  mine  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  The  coal  runs  from  oO  to  40  feet 
thick,  and  rather  soft  in  the  breast  workings.  Great  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced ia  keeping  proper  gangwa}^  communication  in  consequence  of  its  fre- 
quent crushings,  and  ventilation  is  often  impeded,  which  results  in  deaths 
and  injuries  from  explosions  of  carburetted  hydro^ren  gas,  which  is  here 
generated  in  large  quantities,  and  which  occasions  some  trouble  in  enforcing 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  From  the  soft  nature  of  ihe 
coal  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  its  crushing.  In  several  places  large  grooves 
are  open  from  this  cause,  and  consequently  render  the  working  of  the  mine 
a  difficult  matter,  yet  satisfactory  prospects  of  improvements  have  been 
taking  place  lately,  which  warrants  the  belief  that  its  permanency  will  be 
successfully  established. 

Gangways. — The  west  gangwaj's  are  worked  out  to  the  boundary  line. 
The  east  gangway's  are  still  continued,  with  breast-work  and  headings  in 
operation.     The  production  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  as  the  difficult  man- 
agement of  the  mining  operation  is  a  bar  to  a  remunerative  suppl}^  of  coal. 
Ventilation. — A  20-horse  power  steam  fan  is  used  to  produce  ventilation, 
but  is  unsatisfactory,  owing  chiefly  to  the  narrow  air-courses  used  and  the 
crushing  of  the  pillars,  which  destroy  the  permanent  air-wajs  and  cut  off 
the  proper  supply,  and  on  many  occasions  endanger  the  lives  of  those  wHo 
are  employed  in  the  mine.     However,  I  have  directed  the  necessary  measures 
to  be  taken  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  shall  see  that  a  due  compli^ance  with 
"the  provisions  of  the  law  shall  prevail,  so  that  no  serious  disaster  shall 
■^  occur. 

Engines  in  use. — A  90-horse  2-column  pump  is  used,  a  50-horse  hoisting 
engine,  a  25-horse  breaker  engine  for  preparing  coal  and  a  20-horse  steam 
fan=^185  horse,  with  10  good  steam  boilers  and  suitable  machinery  and 
tackle,  now  in  good  order. 

Remarks. — On  June  the  2d  I  found  the  supply  of  air  insufficient  in  the 
eastern  district,  beiug  but  2,160  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  outside  tem- 
perature was  82^  and  inside  74^  ;  difference  14^  against  the  natural  equi- 
librium of  air  circulation.  The  barometer  receded  from  29^. outside  to  28^ 
in  the  gangway  face,  showing  that  the  state  of  the  air  was  dangerous,  and 
that  operations  conducted  by  the  Davy  lamp  should  only  be  resorted  to. 
The  large  amount  of  explosive  gas  generated  in  this  mine  compelled  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  naked  lamps,  as  the  slightest  disregard  or  neglect 
of  the  rules  of  the  mine  might  momentarily  involve  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives 
of  the  men.  In  this  I  am  the  more  resolved  to  secure  to  the  miner  that 
protection  and  safety  due  to  him  in  his  hazardous  and  dangerous  employ- 
ment, and  their  continued  appeals  for  relief  while  working  in  these  danger- 
ous deep  mines,  surrounded,  as  they  are,  by  every  chance  of  becoming  vic- 
tims to  these  accidents. 
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jS'o.  2. — West  Pine  Knot  Colliery. — Pine  Knot  Goal  Co.,  Ojjerators. 

Dei^cription. — This  colliery  is  situated  west  of  New  Castle,  on  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Dundas.  It  consists  of  a  double  track  slope,  sunk  237  yards  deep 
on  the  south  dip  of  the  E  or  Mammoth  vein,  at  an  angle  of  65^;  four 
seams  of  excellent  coal  are  worked  in  this  mine  by  tunnels  open  on  the  main 
gangwa}'.  The  E  vein  j'ields  16  feet  of  coal,  the  south  vein  5  feet,  the 
Crosby  vein  6  feet,  and  the  Leller  vein  5  feet,  producing  32  feet  of  worka- 
ble coal ;  the  colliery  has  been  in  operation  32  years.  The  Wadlinger  col- 
liery has  heen  on  fire  these  past  two  yeirs,  which  prevented  the  working  of 
the  west  gangways  of  the  Pine  Knot,  which  is  one  lift  of  110  yards  under 
it ;  the  slope  level  is  hermetrically  sealed  off,  to  prevent  the  smoke  or  gas 
to  reach  the  workings,  and  the  production  of  coal  on  the  west  side  is  pre- 
vented in  consequence  of  this  fire.  The  workings  on  the  east  side  are  con- 
nected with  the  working  of  the  East  Pine  Knot  mines  by  a  counter  gang- 
way, which  is  open  600  yards  east  of  the  slope.  A  tunnel  opens  into  the 
Church  vein  from  the  mammoth  gangwaj^;  from  this  tunnel  the  gangway  is 
worked  in  300  j-ards,  with  schute  and  breast  work ;  in  this  gangway  will  be 
erected  pumps.  In  this  opening  an  ingress  and  egress  safety  road  will  be 
established  for  miners  use,  and  a  safe  out-let  is  also  open  on  the  Crosby 
gangwa}^,  150  3'ards  east  of  the  tunnel ;  which  gangways  and  breasts  are  in 
good  condition. 

Gan(jways. — There  have  been  6  gangways  open  in  this  mine,  but  those  on 
the  west  side  have  been  suspended,  owing  to  the  fire  that  threaten  the  col- 
liery from  the  Wadlinger  mines,  on  the  west. 

Ventilation. — A  —  horse  steam  fan  is  used  to  ventilate  this  mine.  I  found 
its  operation  very  effective  in  most  of  the  mines,  except  where  the  proper 
connections  failed  to  be  made,  yet  preparations  were  then  making  to  reme- 
dy this  trouble,  and  in  the  fall,  with  such  appliances  to  furnish  air,  ventila- 
tion would  be  good. 

Engines. — The  steam  power  in  use  is  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  col- 
liery ;  a  90-horse  engine  is  used  to  hoist  coal  ;.2  engines  are  used  for  pump- 
ing— one  a  90-horse  and  the  other  a  60-horse;  a  20-horse  breaker  engine 
for  preparing  coal,  and  a  20-horse  fan=280  horse  steam  power  in  use. — 
There  are  17  steam  boilers  in  use,  and  their  condition,  owing  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  water,  is  considered  safe,  with  their  tackle  and  machinery  in 
good  order,  and  well  attended  to. 

Remarls. — Ventilation  is  receiving  due  attention,  the  air  is  conducted 
down  the  slope,  and  in  by  the  gangways  to  the  working  places,  thence 
through  the  breasts  and  headings  to  the  out-cast  air  course  to  the  fan.  The 
condition  and  ventilation  in  the  Church  gangways  was  not  then  satisfac- 
tor3%  and  I  directed  a  force  to  be  employed  here  at  once,  to  timber  and  re- 
pair this  district,  and  such  places  as  required  attention.  After  due  exami- 
nation and  inquiry,  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  direct  a  proper  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Assembly,  and  afterwards  visited  the 
collier}',  to  see  whether  these  instructions  were  complied  with,  as  is  required 
by  law. 


Xo.  3. — East  Pine  Knot  Colliery, —  Fuller  &  Co.^or  the  Pine  Knot  Coal 
Co.,  Operators,  Maj.  L.  S.  Baldwin,  Manager. 

Description This  collier}^  is  situated  west  of  New  Castle,  in  the  First 

district,  and  is  some  31  years  in  successful  operation.     It  consists  of  a  double 
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track  slope,  sunk  235  yards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the  P]  vein,nt  an  an.crle 
of  65°.  Four  veins  of  coal  are  operated  in  this  mine.  The  character  of 
mining  done  is  gangway,  heading  and  breast  work,  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered a  safe  opeiation  ;  the  same  operators  work  the  West  Pine  Knot  col- 
liery. The  coal  in  the  E  vein  is  16  feet  thick ;  that  in  the  south  vein  is  5 
feet ;  that  in  the  Crosby  vein  6  feet,  and  the  Lellar  vein  5  feet=32  feet 
thick  of  coal.  All  these  veins  are  opened  in  gangwa3's,  running  east  and 
west,  are  connected  by  tunnels,  and  lie  in  the  Glen  Carbon  basin.  The  old 
lifts  are  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  drainage  is  complete  under  the  operation 
of  powerful  steam  pumps,  which  is  satisfactory. 

Gangwayii. — Tliere  are  5  gangways  open  in  the  mine=to  2,100  yards,  and 
some  126  hands  are  employed  in  the  mine.  The  west  gangways,  approach- 
ing the  West  Pine  Knot  collier}-,  are  used  as  ingress  and  egress  roads,  in 
case  of  necessit}',  for  the  miners'  safety.  The  condition  of  these  mines 
looks  well,  and  a  desire  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  law  is  evinced 
by  the  compan}-. 

Ventilation. — This  is  effected  under  the  operation  of  a  steam  fan,  the 
slope  being  used  for  an  intake,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  air  is  divided 
into  splits,  brought  in  east  and  west  in  the  gangways  to  their  faces,  thence 
up  into  the  workings,  and  made  to  return  throui^-h  headings  open  in  the 
pillars,  coming  out  at  the  fan  out-cast  shaft ;  the  air  is  made  to  traverse  the 
tunnels  and  to  ventilate  the  working  districts  and  finally  communicate  at 
the  fan  out-cast — a  plan  to  ventilate  these  mines  which  is  commendable. 
Though  explosive  gas  is  largely  generated,  the  present  means  of  ventilation, 
with  the  attention  given  to  its  proper  supply,  is  fully  adequate. 

Engines  in  use. — There  are  eight  steam  engines  in  use:  A  450-horse 
pumping  engine ;  one  90-horse  slope  hoisting  engine,  and  two  90-horse  en- 
gines for  hoisting;  a  30-horse  engine  to  hoist  men  and  material,  in  a  sepa- 
rate slope  for  that  purpose  ;  a  30-horse  breaker  engine,  a  20-horse  dirt  plane 
engine,  and  a  1 0-horse  fan  engine  ;  in  all=810  horse  power.  There  are  nine- 
teen steam  boilers  in  use,  and  the  tackle  and  machinery  are  all  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Remarks. — I  forbid  the  use  of  naked  lamps  in  places  where  explosive  gas 
is  evolved,  and  recommended  the  necessary  precaution  regarding  the  safety 
and  health  of  those  employed  in  the  mines ;  also  the  proper  securing  of  ma- 
chinery, and  the  employment  of  competent  firemen  in  the  mines. 


Nos.  4  and  5. — Manchester  Colliery. — Christian  Frantz,  Operator. 

Description. — This  is  a  double  colliery,  situated  at  Wadesville,  on  the 
estate  of  Messrs,  Wetherill  «S:  Seitzinger,  The  colliery  consists  of  two 
slopes,  each  a  single  track.  Th-e  south  slope  is  sunk  600  feet  deep  on  the 
H  or  Orchard  vein,  on  a  south  dip  of  15^,  the  coal  of  which  is  6  feet  thick; 
three  gangways  are  open  in  this  mine;  the  character  of  mining  done  is 
principally  robbing  out  tlie  works.  The  north  slope  is  sunk  135  feet  deep 
on  the  south  dip  of  the  Lewis  or  Little  Orchard  vein,  at  an  angle  of  16'. 
These  slopes  are  some  600  yards  apart.  Portions  of  these  gangwa3s  are 
abandoned.  The  character  of  mining  done  is  also  robbing  out  the  coal. 
The  amount  of  gas  that  is  evolved  does  not  necessarily'  give  an}'  serious 
annoyance,  as  the  modes  used  for  ventilation  are  nearly  adefpuvte,  but  not 
fully  up  to  the  legal  requirements ;  the  air-courses  not  being  of  ample 
area,  renders  ventilation  diflScult,  as  furnaces  on  a  small  scale  cannot  afford 
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proper  ventilation,  and  a  resort  to  them  in  mines  of  large  dimensions  will 
prove  utterly  futile. 

Engines. — A  40-borse  engine  is  used  at  the  south  slope  to  hoist  and  pump 
b\',  and  a  40-horse  engine  at  the  north  slope  for  a  similar  purpose  ;  a  35- 
horse  engine  runs  the  breaker.  There  are  10  boilers  used  ;  their  condition 
has  not  been  reported  to  me  ;  aud  the  arrangement  of  water  at  the  breaker 
is  not  quite  satisfiictor^',  but  ordinaril3'  so  of  the  working  of  the  mine. 

llemarLs. — Under  present  circumstances  a  favorable  report  cannot  be 
given  of  matters  connected  with  the  safety  of  men  or  the  proper  condition 
of  these  mines.  Respecting  ventilation,  it  was  found  inadequate.  The 
up-cast  air-ways  were  too  small,  the  g-angways  needed  check-doors  to  turn 
the  air  current,  and  the  successful  working  of  the  mine  required  the  opera- 
tion of  a  steam  fan.  The  air  in  the  north  slope  was  insuflicient  for  proper 
ventilation.  There  are  south  and  north  dips  worked  in  this  mine,  the  gang- 
way of  which  required  some  substantial  repairs,  and  the  lower  lift  I  found 
also  in  bad  condition.  The  wagons  on  the  plane  are  run  to  the  gangway 
by  means  of  sprags,  which  are  very  unsafe,  as  an  accident  to  them  may  re- 
sult in  a  loss  of  life  and  the  destruction  of  the  gangway.  I  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  direct  the  manner  of  ventilating  this  part  of  the  mine  and  re- 
pairing the  works.  Maps  of  these  mines  have  been  furnished  me,  aud  I 
consider  them  correct. 


Xo.  G XoRWEGiAN  Colliery. — Mesars.  Schioeers  tl-  Broivn,  Operators. 

Description. — Tliis  colliery  is  situated  north  of  Pottsville,  on  the  estate 
of  Seitzinger  &  Wetherill.  It  consists  of  3  slopes  and  1  shaft  opening. 
The  2  soutli  slopes  and  shaft  are  at  present  idle  ;  tiie  north  slope  is  in  op- 
eration ;  is  100  3'ards  deep,  on  an  angle  of  70°,  with  3  gangways  in  opera- 
tion, with  breast  and  headings  working,  with  72  men.  All  the  coal'in  the 
shaft  workings  has  been  extracted  and  the  mine  allowed  to  fill  with  water. 
The  other  slopes  are  sunk  2  lifts  each  and  tunnelled  to  the  Red  Ash  vein, 
the  coal  of  which  has  been  extracted,  and  permitted  to  fdl  with  water. 
The  conduct  of  the  operators,  in  disregarding  a  compliance  with  the  law, 
gave  no  little  annoyance  to  the  miners  and  to  raj'self,  which  forced  me  to 
apjtly  to  the  courts  for  relief.  Through  opposite  council,  the  authority  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  such  cases  had  been  disputed,  and  an  injunction  was 
issued  against  the  (irm  restraining  them  from  further  prosecution  of  work. 

Ganyivai/H. — The  only  mining  done  at  present  is  that  done  on  the  No.  3 
slope,  the  character  of  which  is  very  dangerous,  as  the  old  works  are  full 
of  water,  and  the  miners  are  advancing  towards  this  dangerous  element. 

Veniitation  is  but  partiall}^  successful,  even  with  the  operation  of  a  10- 
horse  steam  fan,  although  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  largely  generate^l, 
and  complaints  are  constantly  made  by  the  miners  of  their  dangerous  posi- 
tion. 

liemarha. — After  repeated  remonstrances  made  to  this  firm  for  the  ne- 
cessary relief  to  their  miners,  and  to  a  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  for  a  proper  ventilation  of  their  mines  and  the  safety  and  health 
of  their  miners,  little  or  no  ettbrt  had  been  made  to  comply  with  my  in- 
structions;  finally,  for  the  sake  of  the  safety  of  miners  and  those  emploj'cd 
in  working  in  the  mine,  1  was  forced  to  apply  for  an  injunction  which  would 
restrain  their  employment  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  working  in  this  most 
dangerous  mine.  The  grievance  set  forth  in  my  prayer  in  ecpiit}'  is  com- 
posed of  eight  counts,  a  repetition  of  which,  in  this  place,  is  ui\necessary, 
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but  shall  be  rigorously  enforced  until  a  proper  compliance  with  the  dignity 
of  the  law  is  satisfactory-.  Other  needed  instructions  for  repairs  and  proper 
drainage  had  been  given,  and  for  a  safe  out-let  for  miners,  in  case  of  danger, 
to  escape  by,  had  been  given.  Visits  to  this  colliery  are  frequent,  but  of 
little  relief  so  far,  while  legal  decision  is  pending. 


No.  7. — Ravexsdale  Colltery. —  WhitUecy  &  Co.,  Operators. 

Description. — This  collier}-  is  situated  at  Ravensdale,  north-east  of  Port 

Carbon,  on  the  estate  of .     Is  fifteen  years  in  operation.     It 

consists  of  a  double  track  slope  of  three  lifts  300  yards  deep,  sunk  on  the 
south  dip  of  the  Primrose  vein,  the  coal  of  which  runs  from  8  to  20  feet 
thick.  Two  gangways  are  working  on  this  colliery.  The  ingress  and  egress 
road  is  open  for  the  travel  of  miners  15  yards  west  of  the  slope.  Four  visits 
of  examination  have  been  made  to  this  mine.  Ventilation  had  been  found 
inadequate ;  the  west  gangway  was  in  bad  condition  from  the  effect  of  crashes 
of  the  coal  seam  ;  the  eastern  district  I  found  in  good  condition  for  working. 
Large  quantities  of  explosive  gas  are  generated  in  these  mines. 

Gangways. — The  east  gangway  is  500  yards  long,  with  11  breasts  work- 
ing;  the  west  gangway  is  450  _yards  long,  with  11  breasts  working.  The 
character  of  mining  done  is  considered  safe. 

Ventilation. — This  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  20-horse-power  steam 
fan.  The  slope  is  used  for  an  intake,  and  the  air  passes  iu  east  and  west 
in  splits  on  the  gangway,  thence  up  into  the  inside  breasts,  and  returning 
through  the  breasts  and  pillar  headings  to  the  out-cast;  the  west  air  crosses 
the  slope  in  an  over-cast,  which  communicates  with  the  fan  out-cast.  This 
method  of  ventilation  I  approved  of,  but  owing  to  gross  neglect  the  air  in 
passing  onward  leaked  iu  the  batteries,  etc.,  and  a  proper  quantum  did  not 
reach  the  working  places. 

liemarhs. — I  served  notices  on  the  company,  requiring  them  to  comply 
with  instructions  for  the  necessary  improvement  as  regards  safe  out-lets, 
proper  ventilation  of  the  mine,  and  tiie  keeping  in  order  the  needed  repairs, 
requiring  new  slope  rope  and  the  security  of  the  drum  gear,  and  to  employ 
two  competent  men  as  fire  bosses  to  take  charge  of  the  ventilation  and  the 
management  of  gas,  who  should  report  to  me  monthly.  By  a  severe  explo- 
sion a  ]\lr.  Moss,  one  of  the  operators,  with  others,  lost  his  life ;  hence 
a  necessity  exists  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  lav>\  The  colliery  being  a 
large  one,  with  excellent  improvements,  having  steam  engines  of  some  920- 
horse  power  in  use,  and  from  the  large  amount  of  gas  generated,  it  requires 
the  strictest  attention  of  good,  practical  men  to  conduct  the  mines  with 
safety. 


No.  8. — Feeder  Dam  Colliery.— (/eo.   \V.  Fomroy,  Operator. 

Description. — Tl)is  colliery  is  situated  north  of  Port  Carbon,  on  the  es- 
tate of  the  North  America  company,  has  been  15  years  in  operation,  and 
consists  of  a  double  track  slope  oi)ening  ;  sunk  2  lifts  on  the  south  dip  of 
the  J  or  Diamond  vein,  at  an  angle  of  2b  ^  The  character  of  work  done 
is  breast  and  gangway  mining-,  and  considered  safe ;  the  coal  is  strong  and 
quality  good.  This  mine  generates  a  large  quantum  of  explosive  gas,  and 
the  modii  of  ventilation  therein  is  scarcely  adequate  to  prevent  explosions. 
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Both  of  these  lifts  are  operated,  and  they  require  an  excellent  arrangement 
of  the  air  to  supply  a  proper  amount  for  the  health  and  safety  of  the  men. 
There  are  proper  ingress  and  egress  roads  for  the  use  of  miners. 

Ventilation. — This  subject  is  controlled  under  the  operation  of  a  G-horse 
steam  fan,  which,  for  such  mines,  is  considered  inadequate;  several  im- 
l)ortant  changes  have  been  made  in  ventilation  under  our  instructions,  and 
should  the  rules  of  the  mines  and  our  instructions  be  properly  regarded, 
it  would  add  greatly  to  the  safety  and  health  of  the  men. 

Engines. — Three  engines  of  an  aggregate  power  of  43  horse  are  in  use,, 
whose  condition,  and  that  of  their  boilers,  is  considered  good,  although  no 
official  report,  to  this  effect,  has  been  made  to  me. 

Remarks. — Several  visits  have  been  made  to  this  colliery  for  examination 
as  to  the  state  of  the  mine,  and  to  investigate  charges  of  negligence,  pre- 
ferred by  the  workmen,  in  not  procuring  proper  ventilation  and  security 
for  their  safety.  It  will  be  seen,  in  connection  with  this  fact,  that  the  mine 
boss  lost  his  life  by  an  explosion  of  gas,  and  that  others  were  injured.  I 
have  directed  proper  measures  to  remedy  these  complaints,  which  will  pre- 
vent further  casualties,  if  properly  adhered  to.  From  my  visit,  on  the  6th 
December,  I  am  able  to  state  a  favorable  progress. 


No.  9. — St.  Clair  Shaft  Colliery. —  William  Kendrick  and  John  Dovey, 

Operators. 

Descriptions. — This  colliery  is  situated  at  St.  Clair,  on  the  estate  of  Henry 
C.  Corey  &  Lea.  Has  been  18  years  in  operation,  consists  of  a  double 
track  shaft,  sunk  500  feet  deep  on  the  E  or  Mammoth  vein  ;  the  head-house, 
braker  and  engine  buildings  are  all  attached.  The  powerful  engines  and 
strong  machinery  connected  with  this  colliery  are  fully  adequate  for  any 
amount  of  work  required  This  great  enterprise  was  first  originated  by 
jSIr.  Alfred  Lawton,  and  sunk  to  the  G  or  Primrose  vein.  Mr.  Enoch  Ma- 
ginnis  succeeded  Mr.  Lawton,  and  sunk  it  to  the  E  or  Mammoth  vein,  un- 
der whose  superintendence  and  operation  the  colliery  was  successfully  con- 
ducted for  several  years.  Its  present  owners  have  operated  the  colliery 
since  ISTO;  its  product  of  coal  may  be  safely  set  down  at  10,000  tons  per 
month.  The  character  of  mining  done  is  considered  safe  ;  the  openings  are 
very  extensive,  including  three  lifts;  its  gangways  and  planes  exceed!) 
miles  in  length.     Although  this  mine  generates  explosive  gas  largely,  yet, 

under  the  operation  of  a  steam  fan,  ventilation  is  tolerably  satisfactory 

The  company,  at  all  times,  evinces  a  desire  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  These  gentlemen  being  practical  miners,  and  fully  un- 
derstanding the  necessity  of  safe  and  well  ventilated  mines,  are,  at  all  times, 
ready  to  render  satisfaction.    - 

Gangways. — There  are  four  principal  gangway  openings,  with  numerous 
branch  and  lateral  gangways  and  incline  planes.  The  character  of  mining 
done  is  breast  work,  gangwaj^  and  robbing  old  districts,  which  is  considered 
a  safe  operation  under  the  system  of  coal  mining. 

Ventilation. — This  operation  is  performed  by  a  steam  fan,  the  old  Kirk 
ifc  Baum  slope  being  used  for  a  down-cast,  the  air  divided  into  oast  and  west 
splits  in  the  Seven  Feet  vein,  ventilating  all  the  districts  in  this  vein ;  thence 
it  passes  into  a  tuijnel  into  the  E  or  Mammoth  vein,  and  ventilates  this  un- 
derlying vein  east  and  west;  thence  into  a  tunnel  and  up  into  the  upper 
lift  of  the  Seven  Feet  vein,  and  ventilates  the  cast  and  west  districts  ;  it  then 
is  forced  in  through  the  third  tunnel  on  the  second  lift  of  the  E  vein,  and 
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ventilates  all  these  districts;  returns  in  the  seven-foot  tunnel  and  down  tlie 
first  plane  to  the  seven-foot  gangwaj^,  and  along  the  head  of  the  west  plane 
to  a  monkey  gangway,  to  its  face,  and  through  these  openings  and  down 
the  west  plane  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  to  the  location  of  the  steam  fan,  and 
here  it  is  forced  up  the  shaft.  The  improvements  of  Mr.  Humphrey's  are 
a  success.  Though  a  large  amount  of  gas  is  generated,  and  the  supply  was 
not  then  sufficient,  yet  on  the  whole  ventilation  was  not  so  very  bad. 

Engines  in  use. — They  equal  705  horse  power.  Drainage  is  produced  by 
a  500-horse  steam  pump;  120-horse  hoisting  engine;  a  oO-horse  breaker 
and  a  30- horse  dirt  plane  engine,  10-horse  feed  pump,  10-horse  steam  fan 
and  a  5-horse  smithing  engine.  There  are  18  good  steam  boilers  in  use, 
and  work  at  70  lbs.  per  steam  gauge;  the  water  is  so  arranged  as  to  be 
considered  safe.  Mr.  Jonathan  Bowin's  management  of  these  mines  and 
machinery  is  satisfactorj'. 

BemarLs. — The  method  adopted  to  ventilate  the  mines  is  not  in  con- 
formity with  natural  law.  The  air  is  first  made  to  ventilate  the  upper  lift 
Avorkings,  thence  brought  down  to  the  lower  lifts,  where  its  temperature  is 
highlj'^  increased  ;  this  increased  temperature,  from  its  expansion  and  rare- 
faction, forces  the  oir  back  to  the  upper  lift,  making  the  atmospheric  gra- 
vity at  the  foot  of  the  shaft  44  lbs.  per  square  foot.  Should  the  fan  draft  be 
reversed,  the  high  temperature  and  pressure  would  naturally  favor  natural 
ventilation,  and  would  of  itself  create  a  strong  current.  It  is  our  duty  to 
object  to  this  plan,  however  well  it  maj^  serve  its  purposes.  I  found  the 
supply  of  air  in  the  E  workings  to  be  inadequate. 

The  drowning  out  of  the  fire  in  the  Wadesville  shaft  mines  threatened 
the  stability  of  these  mines.  1  was  compelled  to  suspend  niiuing  in  these 
mines,  fearing  an  inundation  iu  case  of  the  giving  way  of  the  dividing  coal 
pillar,  which  apparantly  yielded  to  the  water  pressure  from  the  Wadesville 
mines.  Fortunately,  however,  the  water  did  not  force  through  to  any  dan- 
gerous extent,  but  the  chances  were  such  that  the  instant  destruclion  of  the 
mines  was  apprehended  with  seriousness.  This  danger  continued  from  the 
15th  of  June  to  the  26th  of  July,  when  the  mining  operations  were  again 
resumed,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 


Xo.  10. — Thomaston  Shaft  Colliery. —  Thos.  H.  Schollenherger^  Agent 
for  Manhattan  Coal  Company. 

Description — This  colliery  is  situated  at  Thomaston,  on  the  estate  of 
the  Manhattan  coal  company;  it  consists  of  a  water  level  drift  on  the 
Daniel  vein,  and  a  shaft  sunk  100  yards  deep  on  the  Crosliy  vein.  It  con- 
tains a  double  track.  The  coal  in  this  vein  is  from  1  2  to  In  feet  thick;  an 
out-let  for  egress  and  ingress  is  completed,  and  a  powerful  steam  fan  used 
for  ventilation.  The  character  of  mining  done  is  extending  gangway  and 
air-courses,  and  that  in  the  shaft  working  is  robbiug  out  pillars  ;  there 
are  yet  large  deposits  of  coal  on  the  tract,  whicli  is  of  a  superior  (pialit}', 
as  is  all  the  coal  in  tlie  Glen  Carbon  liasin. 

Gangways. — Only  two  new  gangways  are  open  on  this  slope;  yet  the 
old  gangways  were  numerous,  tbeir  total  length  exceeded  22,500  yards,  and 
some  of  which  extended  the  full  distance  of  three  miles. 

Ventilation. — The  new  sloi)e  is  used  for  a  downcast,  the  air  divided  at 
its  bottom,  and  traverses  the  east  and  west  gangways  ;  the  air  from  the  west 
districts  is  brought  over  the  slope  in  an  over-cast,  which  c(jminuiiicates  with 
the  fan  out-cast ;  this  mode  of  ventilation  is  satisfactory  at  present. 
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Remarks. — Yentilation  was  notsuflilcient  to  produce  a  full  suppl3^  of  fresh 
air,  but  improvements  are  in  progress  to  accomplish  this  result.  Powder 
smoke  was  then  an  evil  to  be  complained  of  by  the  worlcmen  ;  I  directed 
such  improvements  as  seemed  necessary  for  proper  ventilation — this  done, 
will  have  its  good  effect.  430  horse  power  steam  engines  are  in  use,  with 
14  boilers,  all  of  which,  with  their  machinery  and  tackle,  are  in  good  order. 
The  colliery  will  not  be  properly  in  shipping  order  before  spring;  ener- 
getic efforts  are  making  to  have  it  in  excellent  order  to  do  a  large  amount 
of  business  thereafter. 


No.  11. — Eagle  Hill  Shaft  Colliery. — James  C.  Oliver  <£•   Co.,  Opera' 

tors. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  north  of  Port  Carbon,  on  the  es- 
tate of  Messrs.  Matison  k,  Beaber  ;  it  consists  of  a  shaft  and  slope  opening, 
sunk  on  the  saddle  of  the  E  vein.  The  slope  is  sunk  on  the  east  gangway, 
on  the  level  of  the  shaft  opening.  In  two  lifts  the  coal  was  found  some  11 
feet  thick  on  the  top  bench,  and  on  the  bottom  bench  it  was  12  feet  thick. 
In  the  present  new  lift  the  coal  is  40  to  00  feet  thick  ;  the  partition  rock  is 
but  XI  few  feet  thick.  With  improvements,  this  colliery  will  rank  among  the 
best  in  this  region.  1  directed  the  opening  of  an  ingress  road  to  be  made 
for  the  safety  of  miners,  etc.,  and  other  necessary  improvements,  but  from 
non-compliance  and  refusal  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  law,  and  for 
the  safety  of  working  men,  I  was  obliged  to  apply  for  legal  proceedings  to 
restrain  further  operation  in  the  rnine  until  the  necessary  improvements  be 
completed.  From  necessity  the  miners  consented  to  continue  their  work, 
after  repeated  prohibitary  notices  were  posted  and  served  by  the  sheriff'; 
all  of  which  proceedings  were  objected  to  by  the  firm,  they  tiling  bills  in 
averments  against  our  authority  and  recommendations  in  the  premises. — 
Many  uf  the  miners  took  sides  with  the  firm,  whilst  others  served  me  with 
written  complaints  of  the  dangerous  condition  of  ventilation,  and  the  in- 
security of  ingress  and  egress,  all  of  which  were  true.  This  procedure  of 
the  firm  was  au^'thing  but  pleasant,  taking  advantage  of  the  time  in  ob- 
structing our  proceedings  until  it  suited  their  convenience  to  make  the 
needed  improvements.  In  this  case  we  met  the  opposition  of  many  of  the 
hands ;  but  this  opposition  was  mainly  caused  by  their  poverty,  brought 
upon  them  .by  the  long  strike  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  otherwise  the 
case  would  have  been  different.  Our  duties  are  such  that  we  cannot  please 
parlies  who  commit  and  maintain  grave  evils,  and  perhaps  thereby  sacrifice 
many  lives. 

Gangways. — Four  gangways  are  open  on  the  E  vein  in  panuels  ;  7  visits 
have  been  made  to  tliis  mine,  and  at  each  visit  the  ventilation  was  found 
inadequate.  The  dirt  bank  around  the  buildings  was  on  fire,  threatening 
the  eoilier\'  with  destruction  ;  my  duties,  at  this  mine,  were  very  unpleasant 
and  hazardous. 

Ventilation. — The  ventilation  of  this  mine  is  produced  b}'  the  operation 
of  a  ll)-horse  steam  fan,  which  is,  at  present,  inadequate;  and  under  the 
method  adopted  by  the  mine  boss,  and  persisted  in,  ventilation  cannot  be 
successfully  effected,  and  the  workmen  are,  at  any  time,  subjected  to  the 
explosions  of  gas. 

Engines. — 'Ihis  mine  is  drained  by  a  60-horse  steam  pump,with  five  others; 
their  aggregate  power  is  equal  to  201  horse,  with  12  boilers;  their  condi- 
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tion  was  not  reported  to  me — some  of  which  are  old.  The  arrangement  of 
the  water  is  not  satisfactory. 

Hemarks Not  till  November  last  had  a  map  of  the  mines  been  furnished, 

nor  has  there  been  any  satisfactory'  report  made  of  the  condition  of  venti- 
lation ;  nor  has  there  been  an^^  effort  made  to  comply'  with  the  require- 
ments of  law,  but  b}'  fair  promises,  which  were  never  intended  to  be  ful- 
filled. Attempts  were  made  to  set  the  law  at  defiance,  and  while  the  miners 
agreed  to  oppose  our  authority  and  continue  work,  our  efforts  were  com- 
paratively powerless. 


No.  12. — Eagle  Colliery. —  George  W.  John  &  Bro.,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  at  St.  Clair,  on  the  estate  of 
Messrs.  Wetherill,  Keim,  Seitzinger  and  others ;  the  collier}'  has  been  in 
operation  some  28  years  ;  the  Four  Feet  and  Seven  Feet,  Mammoth  and 
Skidmore  veins  are  operated  in  this  vein  successfulh' ;  it  consists  of  a  double 
track  slope  openings  in  3  lifts,  and  a  water  level  drift  opening  in  a  series  of 
small  detached  basins  on  the  south  flank  of  the  Mine  Hill  Ridge.  The  Four 
and  Seven  Feet  veins  are  generall}'  worked  together,  for  ver}'  advantageous 
purposes  ;  these  veins  and  the  Mammoth  vein  have  been  extensively  worked 
for  a  long  distance  to  the  east  by  a  number  of  lateral  gangways,  driven  in 
33  feet  of  coal.  The  Skidmore  vein  is  open  by  a  slope  at  a  point  east  of  the 
entrance  to  the  tunnel  to  the  north,  on  its  south  dip,  and  in  addition  to  this, 
a  drift  is  opened  on  the  mountain,  at  the  east  end  of  the  basin,  on  the  E 
vein.  These  mines  have,  from  the  commencement,  been  properly  conducted  ; 
their  drainage  is  perfect,  no  gas  in  an}'  quantity  exist,  which  under  their 
present  owners,  makes  it  one  of  the  best  collieries  in  the  region.  The 
breaker  is  a  large  structure  of  its  kind,  capable  of  containing  200  cars  of 
coal.    Maps  of  these  mines  have  been  furnished  and  found  to  be  satisfactor\'. 

Gangways. — There  is  not  less  than  29  miles  of  gangway  opening  in  the 
main  and  outside  tracks  ;  to  describe  them  is  a  matter  really  not  needed, 
but  suffice  it  to  sa}',  the}'  are  in  good  condition. 

Engines. — Six  steam  engines  of  245  horse  power  are  used,  with  15  good 
steam  boilers  ;  their  machinery  and  tackle  are  in  good  condition  ;  the  water 
arrangements  are  such  as  to  be  considered  safe.  No  official  report  of  their 
present  condition  has  been  furnished  me. 

Remarks. — Three  visits  have  been  made  to  this  colliery,  and  always  found 
it  in  its  usual  good  condition  ;  ventilation  is  not  complainexl  of,  the  drain- 
age is  good  and  mining  operation  is  considered  safe.  No  accidents  to  work- 
men occurred  ;  the  healthy  condition  of  the  air  is  satisfactory  ;  in  fact,  I 
cannot  speak  disparagingly  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mines  is  at  present 
managed. 


No.  13. — Pine  Forest  Shaft  Colliery. —  George   W.  Snyder,  Operator. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  a  mile  east  of  St.  Clair,  on  the 
estate  of  Wetherill,  Seitzinger  and  others.  It  has  been  in  operation  some 
10  years.  The  colliery  consists  of  a  shaft  sunk  100  yards  deep  on  the  E  vein  ; 
a  tunnel  open  ou  its  east  gangway  cuts  the  Seven  Feet  vein  ;  both  these  veins 
are  operated  extensively  on  their  eastern  run,  but  westward  are  less  exten- 
sive ;  the  upper  lifts  are  generally  mined  out.     Yentilation  is  here  produced 
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by  a  20-liorse  steam  fan  ;  large  quantities  of  explosive  gas  and  choke-damp 
are  evolved  in  these  mines,  but  under  a  more  perfect  system  of  conducting  the 
air,  the  ventilation  is  much  improved.  The  energy  and  desire  this  firm 
evince  ^o  discharge  their  duties  to  their  miners  are  very  creditable.  The 
changing  the  steam  fan  to  a  much  better  locality  effected  better  results,  but 
the  large  amount  of  gasses  produced  require  persevering,  industrious  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  the  ollicers  of  the  mine,  to  enable  the  miners  to  prose- 
cute their  work  with  a  degree  of  safety,  and  am  pleased  to  say  the  reforms 
proposed  are  receiving  attention. 

Engines Seven  steam  engines  are  in  use,  with  an  aggregate  of  528 

horse  power,  all  of  which,  with  their  tackle  and  machinery,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Morrison,  machinist,  are  in  excellent  condition  ;  the  water  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  considered  safe  under  ordinary  care. 

Gavgwaijs. — Some  1,000  yards  of  gangways  are  open  on  the  lower  lift. 
The  character  of  work  done  is  satisfactory,  as  the  mine  boss,  Mr.  Maguire, 
has  evinced  great  industry  in  coping  with  the  difficulties  originating  from 
crushings  and  gas. 

Ventilation.--^ A.  20-horse  steam  fan  is  in  use.  The  out-let  air  shaft  was 
changed  to  a  point  1,000  3-ards  east  of  its  former  situation,  almost  giying 
the  air  a  direct  course  in  its  circulation  eastward.  The  air  is  properly  split 
in  sections,  passing  in  through  tunnels,  &c.,  ventilating  the  several  districts 
outward.  Safety  lamps  only  are  used  in  dangerous  workings,  and  the  check- 
doors  are  carefuUj^  attended. 

Remarks. — A  careful  supervision  is  necessary  to  insure  success  and  the 
safety  of  workingmen.  Directions  have  been  given,  and  cheerfully  adopted, 
to  prosecute  the  needed  improvements  for  ingress  and  egress  waj's  for  men's 
safety,  and  also  for  the  protection  of  the  gangways  and  pillars  from  crush- 
ings. The  old  lifts  are  well  drained  of  their  standing  water.  The  super- 
incumbent pressure  sustained  by  the  old  pillars  must  gradually  overcome 
these  suf)ports,  and  to  guard  against  accidents  arising  from  such  crushings, 
it  IS  necessary  to  keep  the  pillars  on  the  new  lift  sufficient!}'  strong  to  ena- 
ble them  to  sustain  any  sudden  3-ielding  of  the  upper  works.  For  this  end 
the  mine  boss  is  carefully  managing  the  mining  operations,  that  in  return 
mining  a  large  product  of  coal  may  be  anticipated,  which  will  overbalance 
any  interruptions  met  with  in  his  present  progress.  The  temperature  out- 
side' Avas  at  70°  and  inside  66°.  The  barometer  steady,  at  29°  outside  and 
inside  a(t  28^"%°,  showing  that  about  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  explosive  gas  pre- 
vailed at  the  point  of  test.  I  directed  larger  out-lets  to  be  opened  for  a 
more  free  circulation  of  air,  and  to  make  additional  out-lets  as  auxiliaries. 


No.  1 4. — Beaciiwoou  Colliery — Powell  <{■  Wiglon,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  at  Mt.  Laffee,  on  the  estate  of 
Joseph  Patterson  &  Son,  et  al.  The  collier}'  consists  of  a  slope,  sunk  180 
feet  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the  E  vein,  with  a  double  track  throughout 
its  whole  length,  at  an  angle  of  49°.  Three  gangways  are  in  operation. 
The  collier}'  is  now  thirty-seven  years  in  operation.  A  very  large  amount 
of  carbureited  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  in  the  Seven  Feet  vein  and  exceed- 
ingly'dangerous,  which  resulted  seriously  on  several  occasions  this  year  ; 
although  a  20-horse  steam  fan  is  used  for  ventilation,  the  accumulation  of 
gas  is  so  copious  that  without  the  strictest  vigilence  on  the  part  of  the  fire 
boses,  and  they  strictly  performing  and  discharging  their  arduous  duties, 
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danger  to  life  is  at  an}'  moment  eminent ;  the  constant  use  of  the  safety 
lamp  is  a  specialit\-,  and  the  slightest  disregard  of  the  rules  of  the  mines, 
on  the  part  of  ignorant  or  ohstiuate  workmen,  may  at  any  instant  envolve 
the  lives  of  raanj-.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  Mr.  Baddow,  mine  boss,  has 
use(l  great  industry  in  managing  this  mine  for  several  years. 

My  duty  in  connection  with  this  colliery  forced  me'to  conquer  partly  a 
submission  to  the  requirements  of  law  by  legal  proceeding  in  equity.  The 
defendants,  through  their  agent,  refused  a  compliance  with  the  direct  re- 
quirements of  the  law  under  the  advisement  of  council,  wHich  case  has  not 
been  disposed  of  so  far. 

Gavgiuays. — There  are  some  4,500  yards  of  gangway  open  in  the  mine 
and  several  slant  gangways ;  the  character  of  mining  done  is  robbing, 
breast-work  and  gangway  extension,  which  in  its  line  is  a  safe  operation, 
were  it  not  for  the  dithculty  experienced  in  working  amongst  explosive 
gases.  This  is  a  matter  greatly  to  be  regretted  for  the  sake  of  workingraen. 
Enrjineti. — Aggregate  power  236  horse,  with  ten  good  steam  boilers. 
Their  condition  is  not  reported. 

Ventilation. — A  20-horse  steam  fan  is  used  for  this  purpose,  yet  from  the 
contracted  air  courses,  and  extensive  openings,  the  circulation  of  fresh  air 
is  inadaquate  to  supply  a  sutficiency  of  air  for  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  workingmen. 

Remarlcs — On  several  occasions  T  had  officially  visited  the  colliery,  and 
also  at  the  request  of  several  complainants,  whose  statements  were  found 
to  be  substantially  correct,  no  regard  having  been  paid  to  the  requirements 
of  the  act  of  the  General  Asseml)ly  of  the  3d  of  March,  1870,  which  pro- 
hibited the  hoisting  or  lowering  of  more  than  (10)  ten  men  at  a  time  in  any 
wagon,  etc.,  but  this  firm  used  two  (2)  wagons  at  a  time  and  permitted  as 
many  persons  to  ascend  and  decend  at  a  time  as  pleased  to  do  so,  thus 
jeopardizing  the  lives  of  the  whole,  while  several  accidents  occurred,  yet 
these  acts,  incontrovention  to  law,  were  not  as  yet  al)ated.  The  posting  up 
of  notices  and  our  remonstrances  were  rejected  and  proved  of  no  avail  I 
have  given  the  matter  over  to  my  counsel,  Mr.  Ellis,  for  adjudication  in  the 
courts.  No  reports  have  been  made  to  me  of  the  legal  condition  of  the 
boilers  or  ventilation,  and  it  must  be  expected  that  from  such  arbitrary 
proceedings  the  pecuniar}-  interests  of  accruing  to  the  firm  and  the  terrible 
casualities  that  occurred,  are  in  proportion  to  the  inhumanity  of  the  pro- 
prietors. No  other  firm  in  my  district  exhibited  sucii  doged  resistance  to 
the  law.  A  glance  at  my  lists  of  deaths  and  accidents  connected  with  this 
report  will  reveal  some  truths;  the  verdicts  of  sworn  juries  in  the  case  of 
deaths  of  two  and  burning  of  two  men,  on  the  14th  of  October,  by  an  ex- 
plosion of  lint-damp,  which  took  place  in  old  works  where  tliese  persons 
were  employed  only  the  preceding  day,  none  of  whom  were  experienced 
miners,  were  set  at  naught. 

I  have  recommended  very  necessary  improvements  to  be  made  to  remedy 
some  of  these  evils,  which  were  truthfully  complained  of,  ^^ivf  of  which  had 
been  satisfactorily  complied  with.  Under  the  management  of  General  J. 
K,  Seigfreid  we  experienced  very  little  ditlicnlty  in  elfecting  a  conqjliance 
with  the  requirements  of  law,  nor  shall  we  cease  to  inquire  into  and  press 
in  a  legal  manner,  with  due  diligence,  our  official  authority  until  the  court 
decides  between  the  Commonwealth  and  these  parties. 
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No.  15. — Oak  Dale  Colliery. — Lucas  <t  Denning,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  at  Glen  Carbon,  on  the  estate  of 
Richardson  &  Webster.  The  colliery  has  been  in  operation  some  seven- 
teen years,  and  consists  of  two  double  cage-way  shafts  ;  these  shafts  are 
only  sonic  twenty  feet  apart,  but  sunk  on  separate  veins.  The  new  shaft 
is  90  yards  deep;  the  old  one  is  100  yards  deep.  Several  coal  veins  are 
open  by  these  shafts.  The  Crosby  vein  is  6  feet  thick,  the  Lellcr  vein  is  5 
feet  thick,  the  Little  Daniel  vein  is  i  feet  thick,  the  Big  Daniel  vein  is  14 
feet  thick,  and  the  Drain  vein  is  G  feet  thick  ;  aggregate  thickness  of  coal 
is  35  feet.  The  coal  seams  all  have  a  southern  dip.  All  these  veins  are 
opened  by  a  tunnel  200  yards  long  ;  the  tunnel  is  located  west  of  the  shafts. 
The  track  has  a  run  of  two  miles. 

Gangtvays. — There  are  7  gangways  in  operation,  with  some  22  breasts, 
employing  over  100  miners  and  some  35  men  at  other  employments  inside. 

Ventilation. — A  20-horse  steam  fan  is  used  for  ventilation  purposes,  with 
satisfactory  results,  though  some  explosive  gas  is  evolved ;  but  under  a 
proper  application  of  the  fan  no  great  danger  need  be  apprehended. 

Engines. — There  are  7  steam  engines  in  use=695  horse  power,  with  17 
good  boilers.  All  of  the  appointments,  machinery  and  tackle,  are  in  good 
condition.  The  water  arrangements  are  so  well  regulated  as  to  be  consid- 
ered safe  under  ordinary  care. 

Remarls. — The  substitution  of  the  new  steam  fan  is  a  much  needed  im- 
provement, and  under  its  operation  the  safety  and  health  of  the  working- 
men  will  be  greatly  improved.  1  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duties  at  this  colliery ;  every  facility  was  afforded  me  in 
directing  the  improvements  needed.  I  find  the  character  of  the  work  done 
is  a  safe  operation,  and  ventilation  is  nearly  satisfactory,  and  a  general  de- 
sire is  manifested  b}^  all  the  ollicers  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  I  directed  the  mine  boss  to  secure  the  leakage  in  the  wastes,  and  get 
a  better  supply  of  fresh  air  into  the  working  districts ;  to  timber  such  places 
as  gave  evidences  of  danger,  and  secure  the  safety  of  his  mineis.  The  offi- 
cers are  practical  miners,  and  consequently  understand  that  every  improve- 
ment made  adds  to  their  interest  and  extricates  them  from  unseen  and  untold 
dangers  and  apprehensions,  that  might,  b}--  negligence  or  inattention,  ulti- 
mately end  in  disaster. 


No.  IG. — Glen  Carbon  Slope  Colliery. — Lucas,  Denning  ct  Co.,Operator9, 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  at  Glen  Carbon,  on  the  estate  of 
Richardson  &  Webster,  and  has  been  in  operation  some  35  years.  It  consists 
of  two  double  track  slopes,  sunk  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Big  Crosby  vein,  at 
an  angle  of  5G^.  The  old  slope  is  100  yards  below  the  water-level,  and  now 
used  for  drainage,  ingress  and  egress  safety  way,  and  pumps.  The  new 
slope  is  200  3'ards  deep.  There  are  three  coal  seams  worked  on  this  level, 
with  east  and  west  gangways  on  each.  The  Crosby  vein  is  14  feet,  the 
Daniel  vein  is  7  feet,  and  the  South  vein  is  6  feet=27  feet  thick  of  coal. 
No  intervening  lands  to  prevent  safety  roads.  The  late  improvements  are 
useful  and  substantial,  consisting  of  an  extensive  breaker,  engine  house, 
boiler  house,  and  a  steam  fan,  which  concstitute  this  colliery  one  of  the  best 
in  my  district;  while  under  the  management  of  the  present  firm,  who  also 
operate  the  Oak  Dale  colliery,  very  little  apprehension  need  be  experienced 
about  the  proper  and  safe  working  of  the  mines. 
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Gangways. — The  gangways  have  air-courses  open  parallel  with  their 
course  for  purposes  of  ventilation  ;  the  raining  is  conducted  properl}--,  and 
tunnels  are  open  into  the  other  veins  for  their  operation. 

Veidilation. — A  20-horse  steam  fan  is  used  for  this  purpose;  the  air 
courses  are  so  well  constructed,  and  of  such  capacity',  as  to  render  ventila- 
tion effectiv<i  and  satisfactory-. 

Engines. — 5  steam  engines  are  used  for  drainage,  hoisting,  preparing  coal 
and  ventilation,  of  an  aggregate  power  of  180  horse,  with  all  their  ma- 
chiner)',  tackle  and  appointments  in  good  order. 

lie  marks. — The  legal  condition  of  the  boilers  is  not  3-et  reported.  Should 
an  accident  take  place  at  the  slope,  the  air-courses  are  adequate  and  availa- 
ble for  egress;  there  are  no  combustible  mateiial  connected  with  it,  which 
renders  the  premises  more  secure.  The  employment  of  a  competent  fire 
boss  in  each  working  pannel,  is  verj' commendable,  and  adds  greatly  to  the 
safety  of  workingmen.  The  character  of  work  done  is  extension  of  gang- 
ways, opening  headings  and  breast  work,  which  is  considered  a  safe  opera- 
tion, and  by  such  management,  the  interests  of  both  the  operators  and 
miners  are  promoted.  I  have  given  the  needed  instructions  for  such  im- 
provements as  seemed  necessary,  and  the  officers  and  men  evinced  a  wil- 
lingness to  comply'  with  ray  directions. 


Xo.  17. — Monitor  Colliery,  (or  Saylor.) — Joseph  Dennings,  Operator. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  west  of  Wadesville,  on  the  estate 
of  Messrs.  Wttherel,  Seitzinger  and  others.  This  collier}^  consists  of  a 
double  track  slope,  sunk  330  feet  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the  G  or  Prim- 
rose vein,  at  an  angle  of  23°;  2  gangways,  with  other  branches,  are  open 
in  the  mine;  the  vein  is  6  to  8  feet  thick,  and  the  quality  good.  It  does 
appear  that  the  mine  is  not  advantageously  worked,  for  mining  away  too 
much  coal  contiguous  to  the  slope  is  not  warrantable.  This  slope  has  been 
in  operation  some  8  years,  but  the  upper  lifts  have  been  producing  coal  for 
over  35  years,  during  that  time  the  colliery  has  passed  through  the  hands 
of  a  number  of  operators,  each  of  them  extracted  coal  to  suit  their  own 
advantages  and  interests  regardless  of  consequences. 

Ventilation. — A  6-horse  steam  fan  produces  ventilation,  but  under  former 
circumstances  had  little  efi'ect ;  at  present,  however,  this  subject  receives  at- 
tention, and  the  results  are  more  satisfactory. 

Engines. — Three  steam  engines=7G  horse  power,  is  used  for  hoisting,  ven- 
tilation, preparing  coal  and  drainage,  which  appear  to  be  onlj^  in  a  moder- 
ate condition. 

Remark's.— I  disapprove,  and  think  it  objectionable  to  mine  coal  in  prox- 
imity to  the  slope  pillars,  or  near  the  permanent  air-courses  and  sidings,  or 
skipping  pillars  in  localities  where  the  permanency  of  the  gangways  are 
threatened.  There  are  no  safety'  out-lets  constructed.  Maps  and  reports 
of  the  ventilation  have  been  furnished.  The  seams  dip  at  an  angle  of  1  to 
15°;  the  wagons  enter  the  breasts  by  incline  tracks,  and  the  roof  is  a  frac- 
tured rock  strata.  The  circulation  of  air  is  not  quite  proper,  the  out-let  is 
too  contracted.  I  directed  the  enlargement  of  the  out-let  and  headings, 
and  such  needed  improvements  as  seemed  justiQable,  such  as  to  secure  the 
drum  by  proper  brakes,  report  the  condition  of  steam  boilers  and  ventila- 
tion, and  do  such  other  things  as  would  conduce  to  the  safety  of  the  work- 
men and  interest  of  the  colliery. 
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No.  18. — Greenwood  Colliery,  No.  1. — Eugene  Borda,  Esq.,  Operator. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  east  of  Tamaqna,  on  the  estate  of 
Tamaqua  coal  and  navigation  company.  It  consists  of  a  slope  and  drift 
opening.  The  slope  has  a  double  track  sunk  280  yards  deep  on  the  south 
dip  of  the  E  vein,  has  three  lifts,  and  well  timbered  throughout.  The  char- 
acter of  work  done  is  opening  gangways,  headings  and  breast  workings, 
which  is  considered  a  safe  operation.  The  chain  pillars  are  suflicient  to 
support  the  gangway.  The  drift  is  idle  at  present,  the  coal  being  faulty. 
The  parting  rock  which  separates  the  E  and  I)  veins  is  15  yards  thick,  and 
the  openings  are  quite  extensive. 

GangiL-ays. — Two  principal  gang^vays  w^orked  on  the  west  district ;  the 
coal  on  the  E  vein  is  30  feet  thick,  and  that  on  the  D  vein,  8  feet ;  the  char- 
acter of  work  doing  is  robbing  back  pillars  and  extending  gangways. 

Ventilation. — A  15-horse  steam  fan  is  used  for  this  purpose.  Tne  slope 
is  used  for  a  down-cast,  and  the  pump  road  is  used  for  an  up-cast ;  the  air 
is  divided  into  separate  splits,  conducted  into  the  working  districts,  and  re- 
turns b}^  the  headings  through  the  breast  workings,  to  tlie  return  out-cast 
to  the  fan. 

Engines. — Six  steam  engines  are  used  in  the  operation  of  the  colliery= 
679  horse;  a  500-horse  Bull  pump  and  an  SO-horse  pole  pump  drains  the 
mine  ;  17  steam  boilers,  all  of  which  are  legally  reported  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition ;  with  the  tackle,  machinery  and  equipment  all  in  proper  order. 

Remarks. — I  find  some  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas  generated  ;  the 
character  of  mining  is  considered  safe.  The  E  vein  is  found  here  to  be  30 
feet  thick.  The  man  way  and  gangway  were  found  in  bad  condition,  need- 
ing repairs  ;  a  tunnel  is  in  course  of  construction  ;  the  mine  is  well  ventilated. 
I  directed  a  change  in  the  location  of  the  steam  fan,  and  to  secure  the  hoist- 
ing drums  ;  this  has  been  done  to  satisfaction.  This  firm  has  at  all  times 
evinced  a  desire  to  comply  with  the  necessary  instructions,  and  have  oblig- 
ingly furnished  reports  of  the  condition  of  boilers  and  ventilation  as  required 
b}'  act  of  Assembly. 


No.  19. — Greenwood  Colliery,  No.  2. — Eugene  Borda,  Esq.,   Operator 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  in  Greenwood,  designated  as  No. 
2,  on  the  estate  of  the  L.  C.  &  N.  company.  It  consists  of  a  slope  sunk  on 
the  south  dip  of  the  E  vein,  at  an  angle  of  45^,  sunk  200  yards  deep.  Two 
gangways  are  open  and  working  west,  one  on  the  Cross-cut  and  the  other 
on  the  B  vein — are  only  robbing  out  the  E  vein  pillars.  I  found  the  air 
good  in  the  mine,  with  checks  in  the  gangways  ;  the  air  is  conducted  in 
proper  splits  into  the  working  places.  This  colliery  is  ventilated  by  natural 
means  as  air-holes  open  out  to  the  surface. 

licmarLs. — I  have  directed  the  enlargement  of  the  air-courses,  to  secure 
the  hoisting  drums  with  proper  breaks,  and  to  report  monthly  the  condi- 
tion of  air  and  boilers. 


No.  20 — Butler  Colliery,  Silver  Creek. — 3Iessrs.  3Iurry,Wi alack  and 

Randal,  Operators. 

Description This  colliery  is  situated  at  Silver  Creek,  on  the  estate  of 

the  Valley  Furnace  company,  but  formerly  operated  by  John  Tucker,  Esq. 
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It  consists  of  a  slope  sunk  three  lifts  on  the  south  dip  of  the  E  vein  ;  it  was 
lately  worked  by  the  present  firm,  but  abandoned  in  1869,  by  the  closino-  in 
of  the  slope,  bur^nng  with  it  a  large  amount  of  prope^t3^ 

This  year  the  firm  re-opened  the  upper  lift  to  extract  the  coal  from  the 
chain  pillars  and  old  works  ;  this  being  a  dangerous  movement,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  apply  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  operation.  Judging  it,  from 
the  two  underlifts,  to  be  tilled  with  water,  and  no  substantial  guarantee  for 
the  safety  of  workmen,  I  prohibited  the  miners  from  continuing  their  opera- 
tions, but  from  necessity,  caused  by  a  long  strike,  these  people  were  forced 
to  submit  to  circumstances.     Two  engines^^GO  horse. 

After  some  short  time,  it  was  found  necessar^^  for  the  operators  to  aban- 
don the  mine,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  sinking  in  of  the  whole  chaia 
pillar  gangway,  falling  in  to  the  lower  lifts.  The  injunction  still  remains 
open  to  the  court. 


Xo.  21. — Swift  Creek  Colliery. —  William  Hopkins,  Ojjerator. 

Description. — This  collier}'-  is  situate  near  Tuscarora,  on  the  estate  of  G. 
Cast,  and  others.  It  consists  of  a  new  slope  sunk  110  yards  deep  on  the 
south  dip  of  the  Homes  vein,  at  an  angle  of  65^  ;  the  slope  has  a  double 
track,  a  pump  road  and  a  manway  ;  considerable  explosive  gas  is  generated 
in  the  mine  as  the  excavation  increases. 

Gangways. — Two  regular  gangways  are  open  in  the  mine ;  the  character 
of  work  done  is  extending  gangways,  breast-works  and  headings,  which  is 
considered  a  safe  operation. 

Ventilation. — This  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  steam  jet,  the  out- 
cast is  open  in  the  slope  pillar,  and  the  air  out-let  on  the  west  side  of  it 
is  open  some  15  yards  from  the  slope. 

Engines. — Two  steam  engines=:145  horse  power  is  used  to  do  all  the  ne- 
cessary operations  of  the  colliery. 

Remarks. — A  balance  cage  is  used  to  force  up  the  wagons  on  the  track, 
as  the  engine  is  put  in  motion  to  hoist  coal.  The  character  and  condition 
of  these  engines  and  machinery  are  very  excellent.  Firemen  are  employed 
at  my  suggestion,  which,  for  the  operator,  is  a  praiseworthy  act.  I  found . 
the  condition  of  ventilation  objectionable,  and  directed  the  treble  shifting 
of  workmen  to  open  a  second  out-let  for  ingress  and  egress,  250  yards  west 
of  the  slope,  and  recommended  the  substitution  of  a  steam  fan  for  ventila- 
tion purposes,  to  make  monthly  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  mine  and 
supply  of  air,  and  also  of  the  steam  boilers  ;  to  open  a  small  road  to  the 
second  out-let  at  a  point  where  the  steam  jet  is  located,  to  facilitate  the 
egress  of  the  workmen,  and  to  avoid  the  steam  of  the  jet,  which  would  be 
annoying  to  the  miners.  This  once  done,  the  coUier}'^  would  be  in  excellent 
condition.  Keports  on  the  condition  of  boilers  and  mines  have  been  fur- 
nished, which  are  quite  satisfactory.  The  operation  of  mining  has  been 
suspended  for  some  time,  occasioned  by  abrupt  rock  faults  in  the  upper  jiart 
of  the  stratum,  which  reduces  the  seam  from  its  usual  thickness  ;  this  change 
does  not  appear  in  the  gangway  on  either  side. 


Xo.  22. — Lambert  Colliery,  (or  Xovelty.) — Samuel  Iforgan  <(;  Go. 

Description. — This  collier}'  is  situated  west  of  Xew  Pliiladelphia  on  the 
estate  of  the  Valley  Furnace  company.    It  consists  of  a  double  track  slope, 
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sunk  100  j^ards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Primrose  vein.  The  upper 
lilt  on  this  colliery  was  formerly  mined  by  Col.  J.  J.  Conner.  The  old  lift 
is  95  yards  deep  at  at  angle  of  38".  The  seam  is  three  feet  thick.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  mines  is  satisfactory,  and  very  good  ventilation  throughout. 
Whole  depth  of  slope  180  yards. 

Gangways  are  open  east  and  west,  and  active  operations  are  conducted 
to  satisfaction.     Some  55  men  are  employed  in  the  mine. 

Vtnlilation. — A  10-horse  steam  fan  is  used  to  produce  ventilation,  which 
is  properly  conducted  with  due  care  for  the  health  and  safety  of  the  men, 
who  are  well  satisfled. 

Remarks. — This  colliery  had  been  abandoned  for  many  years  prior  to  its 
occupation  by  the  ]iresent  firm,  who,  by  the  by,  are  industriously  engaged 
in  making  extensive  improvements  in  the  development  of  coal  in  their  new^ 
lift.  Their  liberal  out-lay  in  expenditure  to  improve  its  condition  will 
eventually  be  well  compensated  by  the  increased  production  of  coal.  Being 
hard  working,  practical  miners  themselves  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
the  undertaking.  Were  it  not  that  they  possessed  these  requisite  qualifica- 
tions, the  re-opening  of  this  old  colliery  would  be  futile.  I  recommended 
and  directed  some  needed  improvements  and  security  to  machinery,  mining 
operation  and  ventilation,  which  will  meet  m}^  desire,  and  am  pleased  to 
so  report. 


No.  23. — Alaska  Colliery — Hon.  U.  L.  Cake  rf;  Co.,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  in  the  northern  outskirts  of  Tama- 
qua,  on  the  estate  of  the  Tamaqua  coal  company.  It  consists  of  several 
water  level  drift  openings  in  the  west  on  the  A  and  C  veins.  These  gang- 
ways are  open  over  1,000  yards  in  coal  10  to  14  feet  thick. 

Ventilation. — This  colliery  is  ventilated  by  means  of  air-holes  open  out 
to  the  surface,  which  are  found  to  be  inadequate  to  accomplish  a  desirable 
result,  as  some  black  and  fire-damp  areevolved  and  the  contracted  air-courses 
cannot  admit  a  suflicient  free  passage  for  air  to  circulate  properly.  I  found 
the  condition  of  the  air  objectionable. 

Engines. — A  40-horse  engine  runs  the  breaker,  with  three  boilers  in  use. 
A  report  of  their  condition  has  not  as  yet  been  furnished.  The  dirt  plane 
is  some  180  j'ards  long.     A  40-horse  engine  is  used  to  operate  the  plane. 

Remarks — This  collier^'  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years.  All  the 
upper  levels  are  comparatively  exhausted.  The  character  of  mining  done 
is  extending  gangways,  heading  and  breast  work.  I  found  the  air  in  the  A 
district  bad,  with  22  men  in  it.  The  area  of  the  headings  is  12  square  feet. 
The  section  area  should  be  20  square  feet.  The  mode  adopted  to  ventilate 
the  mine  is  erroneous,  i.  e,,  the  air  is  brought  from  the  surface  to  the  breast 
workings ;  thence  on  the  gangway  and  out  on  the  drift  mouth.  Any  one 
conversant  with  ventilating  mines  knows  very  well  that  as  the  fresh  air 
descends  a  mine  it  receives  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  and  therefore  increas- 
ing its  temperature  inside.  The  air  has  a  tendency  to  ascend  ;  try  a  chim- 
ney for  instance.  The  gangway  and  drift  mouth  should  be  used  for  an  in- 
take, and  pass  the  air  up  by  air  gates  into  the  breast  workings,  and  thence 
to  the  outlet  airholes.  The  heat  the  air  receives  in  the  mine  will  give  it  a 
buoyancy  and  circulating  force.  I,.directed  this  plan  to  be  adopted,  and  to 
stop^the  air- way  for  an  avail.'ible  safet3'  road  in  case  of  an  accident  in  the 
gangWciv,  a  thing  that  may  possibly  occur  at  an}'  moment. 
9 
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No.  24. — "Wolf  Creek  Colliery. — Kear  &  Aristy,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  near  Minersville,  on  the  estate  of 
Brock,  Bro.  and  others,  and  it  has  been  in  operation  37  years  ;  at  pi'esent,  it 
consists  of  a  double  track  slope,  sunk  on  its  fifth  lift  1,520  feet  deep,  on  the 
south  dip  of  the  Rees  Davis  vein,  at  an  angle  of  33^  ;  an  improvement, 
consisting  of  a  20-horse  steam  fan  has  been  added  for  ventilation,  which  is 
a  success  in  its  line.  The  character  and  condition  of  the  mines  and  open- 
ings are  good,  particularly  the  new  lift,  but  in  the  abandonment  of  the  Gr. 
H.  Potts's  Diamond  slope,  which  is  but  a  short  distance  west  of  this  mine, 
it  has  been  suffered  lo  fill  with  water,  that  company  having  refused  to  work 
their  mines  longer,  dismantled  their  colliery,  removed  their  pumps  and 
abandoned  all.  Now,  by  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Diamond  coal  com- 
pany, the  water  from  the  Diamond  mines  overflows  the  Wolf  Creek  mines 
of  Kear  &  Ansty,  which  compels  them  to  abandon  their  mine,  and  sacrifice 
their  interest  in  this  fine  colliery.  ]3y  this  act  of  the  parties  interested  in 
the  Diamond  mines,  both  these  colleries  now  stand  as  wrecked  monuments 
of  former  greatness.  Some  millions  of  tons  of  the  best  anthracite  coal 
have  been  mined  from  these  collieries,  and  millions  of  tons  are  yet  remain- 
ing and  lost  beyond  recoverv,  a  sufficient  warning  to  all  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  coal  lands  and  coal  mining. 

Engine."!. — Five  steam  engines  were  used=nO  horse,  with  13  boilers :  re- 
ports of  the  condition  of  ventilation,  mines,  steam  boilers  and  steam  en- 
gines have  been  kindl}'  furnished,  and  are  on  file. 

Remarks. — The  coal  in  this  seam  is  6  feet  thick,  and  when  inspected,  1 
found  it  the  best  ventilated  colliery  in  my  district,  and  although  explosive 
gas  is  produced,  1  found  no  traces  of  it  at  the  time  ;  51  men  were  employed 
there  in  safety.  1  directed  the  protection  of  the  hoisting  drum  and  the  se- 
curing of  machinery,  and  to  do  all  the  necessary  things  that  would  add  to 
the  safety  and  health  of  their  employees.  I  advised  the  erection  of  a  suita- 
ble water  tank  or  reservoir,  that  would  atford  a  full  supph^  of  this  needed 
element.  All  my  instructions  wjuld  have  been  complied  with,  were  it  not 
for  the  above  cause. 


No.  25. — Commercial  Colliery, 

Description. — This  collier}'-  is  situated  west  of  New  Philadelphia,  in 
Schuylkill  county,  on  the  estate  of  Messrs.  Franklin  B.  Goweu,  G.  Bast, 
and  others.  Mining  operations  have  been  carried  on  here  for  some  twenty- 
two  years.  The  colliery  consists  of  two  double  track  slopes  and  a  shaft 
opening,  and  are,  contiguous  to  each  other,  on  a  very  favorable  location. 
"^rhe  old  sloi^e  consists  of  two  lifts  ;  most  of  its^  coal  has  been  mined  out, 
and  it  is  now  used  for  drainage ;  the  shaft  operation  is  not  so  extensive, 
and  is  idle  at  present.  The  new  lift  in  the  west  slope  is  the  only  part  of 
the  mine  worked  at  present,  v/ith  gangways  open  on  the  Holmes  or  F  vein, 
and  the  Seven  Feet  vein  running  east  and  west.  These  slopes  are  sunk  on 
the  Holmes  vein,  on  its  south  ilip,  which  is  variable,  producing  a  good  quality 
of  coal.  A  tunnel  had  been  projected  northward  from  the  west  gangway 
of  the  F  vein,  which  cut  the  Seven  Feet  vein  on  its  passage  to  the  pros- 
pected E  or  Mammoth  vein,  after  large  expenditures  liud  been  made  with- 
out the  desired  result;  this  undertaking  had  been  discontinued  for  the  pre- 
sent,, and  operations  /I'ontinued  on  the  other  openings,  although  the  E  vein 
irwa,^  not  satisfactorily  reached  at  the  locality  sought.    1  am  of  opinion  that 
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the  vein  can  be  found  some  600  yards  west  of  the  present  tunnel,  by  a  cross- 
cut from  the  Seven  Feet  vein,  as  the  appearance  of  the  measures,  and  regu- 
larity of  the  F  and  Seven  Feet  veins,  as  they  are  open  in  tlie  west,  indi- 
cate the  seams  to  approach  tlieir  regular  and  uniform  position  in  that  basin. 
It  is  known  that  the  coal  seams  in  the  Eagle  Hill  basin  get  thicker  as  they 
open  in  on  their  eastern  runs  in  approaching  Silver  Creek,  and  it  should  be 
strong  presumption  in  favor  of  these  westward  seams  to  assume  a  like  pro- 
portion westward. 

Gangways. — Four  gangways  are  open  in  the  mine — two  on  the  F,  and 
two  on  the  Seven  Feet  veins,  all  of  which  are  in  good  condition.  Both  these 
veins  are  connected  by  a  tunnel,  open  on  the  west  of  the  slope,  some  sixty 
yards. 

Ventilation — The  west  slope  is  used  for  an  up-cast,  and  the  old  slope  for 
a  down-cast  air-course ;  a  steam  pump  is  used  in  the  up-cast,  which  creates 
sufficient  heat  at  i)resent,  to  raise  the  temperature  to  80',  thus  giving  some 
40*^  of  heat  in  favor  of  natural  or  atmospheric  ventilation  ;  the  air  supplied 
in  these  pannels  is  nearly  satisfactory  for  present  use. 

Engines. — Five  steam  engines  are  in  use  at  this  colliery,  whose  aggre- 
gate power  is  equal  to  375  horse,  with  20  good  steam  boilers  ;  these  engines, 
machinery  and  equipments  are  in  good  ordinary  condition. 

Remarks. — The  prospects  of  any  further  development  of  the  E  vein  at  its 
present  supposed  location  should  be  discontinued;  all  favorable  results 
having  disappeared  here,  its  further  development  must  necessarily  depend 
upon  circumstances,  which  may  be  developed  in  the  progress  made  in  exca- 
vating the  western  Seven  Feet  gangway  at  a  more  remote  point  than  its 
present  face.  This  colliery  is  open  at  present  for  lessees,  and  numerous 
parties  are  contemplating  the  contract.  It  might  be  imprudent  for  me,  in 
this  connection,  to  propose  any  opinion  ;  the  very  man^^  interested  parties 
seeking  to  engage  in  this  valuable  lease,  are  presumed  to  fully  understand 
their  interest  and  are  entitled  to  their  views. 

Ventilation  is  not  quite  adequate  to  supply  anj-  large  force,  where  exten- 
sive mining  operations  are  carried  on.  I  directed  the  opening  of  a  sec>)nd 
out-let  for  miners'  use:  also  to  substitute  a  steam  fan  for  ventilating  pur 
poses ;  to  re-timber  the  faulty  parts  of  the  west  slope,  as  its  timbers  aro 
badl}^  affected  by  a  dry-rot  caused  b}-  the  heated  steam  and  steam  pump  fix- 
tures, which  is  entirely  objectionable,  and  pernicious  to  the  stability  of  slopes 
or  shafts.  The  use  of  Messrs.  Allison  &  Bannan's  steam  pump  in  deep 
mine  drainage  is  very  serviceable,  but  wherever  used  in  deep  mines,  the 
timbers  soon  decay,  and  even  the  coal  and  rock  surfaces  crumble  and  in- 
volves great  expense  to  keep  the  slopes  permanently  secure.  To  account  for 
this  sudden  change  in  the  materials  forming  the  slope,  it  must  be  inferred 
that  the  heated  air  undergoes  a  chemical  change,  arising  from  the  acidu- 
lated affinit3'  of  the  noxious  vapor  suspended  in  the  air  of  the  mine,  which 
attaches  to  the  surrounding  surfaces  of  all  materials,  absorbing  what  mois- 
ture they  contain  as  the  heated  materials  throw  off  all  the  fluidity  in  their 
composite  form,  the  material  constantly  undergoing  an  over-heated  tem- 
perature, consequently  parts  with  its  moisture.  When  this  supply  is  once  ex- 
hausted and  cannot  be  again  restored,  decomposition  follows,  which  destroys 
the  fibre  of  the  timber  and  the  solidity  of  the  stratum.  Therefore,  I  think 
it  objectionable  to  subject  the  shaft  and  slope  structures  to  the  action  ot 
heated  air  or  steam,  when  impregnated  with  acidulated  vapor  and  noxioui 
air. 
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No.  26. — Kentucky  Colliery. — Messrs.  John  Schall  and  Patrick  Donohoe, 

Operators. 

Description This  collierj'  is  situated  west  of  Tuscarora,  on  the  estate  of 

the  Tamaqua  coal  company,  and  has  been  26  years  in  operation.  It  consists 
of  a  drift  and  slo{>e  opening.  The  slope  has  a  double  track;  is  sunk  525 
feet  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the  E  vein,  the  coal  seam  of  which  is  25  feet 
thick.  The  drift  opens  the  upper  levels  on  the  E  and  D  veins.  The  D  vein 
of  coal  is  nearly  exhausted  ;  all  ihe  coal  under  the  level  of  this  drift,  for 
100  yards  deep,  is  mined  and  worked  by  the  slope.  The  seams  dip  at  an 
angle  of  33^.  This  coal  has  always  been  of  excellent  quality  and  good 
woikable  coal. 

Gangways. — All  the  gangway's  running  in  east  and  west  are  worked  to 
the  boundary  line  of  the  tract.  The  coal  produced  is  taken  from  old  breasts 
and  pillars. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  20-horse  steam  fan,  and  the 
supply-  of  fresh  air  furnished  was  satisfactory^.  The  eastern  and  western  air 
are  properly  conducted,  and  every  necessary  improvement  is  unsparinglj* 
executed,  and  a  cheerful  compliance  with  legal  requirements  evinced. 

Remarks. — This  colliery-  has  been  properly  managed,  and  has  afforded 
me  great  satisfaction.  The  engines  in  use  are  4=110  horse  power,  with  7 
steam  boilers,  all  of  which  are  in  excellent  condition.  The  character  of 
work  done  and  condition  of  the  mine  at  present  are  satisfactory'.  I  directed 
the  security  of  the  drum,  which  was  at  once  attended  to,  and  requested  the 
monthly  reports  of  ventilation  to  be  furnished  me. 


No.  21. — Bull  Run  Colliery,  (Tunnel  jSTo.  10.) — Lehigh  Co..,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situate  east  of  Tamaqua,  on  the  estate  of 
the  Lehigh  coal  and  navigation  compan}'.  It  consists  of  a  tunnel  open  in 
the  north  to  the  E  vein,  with  gangway  opening  in  east  and  west,  and  a  new 
slope  lift,  of  two  tracks,  sunk  70  yards  deep  on  the  E  vein,  at  an  angle  of 
43*^,  with  east  and  west  gangways  open  and  breast  mining  in  operation, 
which  is  considered  safe. 

Gangways. — There  are  4  gangways  open  in  the  mine,  which  I  find  are  in 
good  order.  The  character  of  mining  done  in  the  tunnel  level  is^  robbing 
out  the  pillars  and  old  works. 

Ventilation. — This  is  at  present  produced  by  the  action  of  a  steam  jet, 
which  shortly  will  be  replaced  b}'  a  steam  fan,  now  under  construction. 
The  air  is  divided  in  splits  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  conducted  in 
proper  channels  to  be  of  adequate  utility  for  its  purpose,  ventilating  the 
working  places  on  its  route,  and  returning  by  secure  passages  outward.  An 
over-cabt  on  the  slope  communicates  both  splits  of  air  at  the  fan  out-cast. 
This  mode  of  ventilation  we  always  recommend  wherever  available,  and  is, 
we  find,  becoming  very  popular  alike  with  the  operators  and  the  miners. 


No.  28. — Glentworth  Colliery. — Hons.  James  Ityon  d'-  Wren,  Operators. 

Description. — Tliis  colliery  is  situated  north  of  Port  Carbon,  at  Eagle 
Hill,  on  the  estate  of  Lewis  &  Baber.  It  is  in  operation  some  10  years. 
The  colliery  consists  of  two  double  track  slopes.     The  south  slope  is  sunk 
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330  feet  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Holmes  vein,ric  an  angle  of  30"  ;  this 
slope  is  comparatively  idle.  The  north  slope  is  sunk  three  lifts  on  the  south 
dip  of  the  Primrose  or  G  vein.  A  tunnel,  open  in  the  east  gangway  8 1  yards, 
and  53  yards  long,  cuts  the  F  vein.  The  quality  of  coal  produced  here  is 
excellent.  Drainage  and  ventilation  are  satisfactory.  Tlie  coal  seam  is  from 
8  to  10  feet  thick.  These  veins  are  regular,  and  mining,  as  conducted  at 
present,  is  a  safe  operation. 

Gangway)^. — The  new  west  gangway  is  open  in  400  yards,  with  11  breasts 
working.  The  new  east  gangway  is  open  300  yards,  with  3  breasts  working. 
The  breasts  are  10  yards  wide,  with  7-yard  pillars.  This  strong  pillar  work, 
by  experienced  men,  is  very  much  approved  of. 

Vt.ntiiation. — This  subject  is  influenced  by  a  steam  fan  operation  of  a  40- 
horse  power,  which  produces  desirable  results.  At  present  the  mine  is  well 
supplied  with  air,  which  is  divided  into  proper  splits,  traversing  the  working- 
places  on  its  inward  passage,  and  returning  by  secure  passages,  and  com- 
municates at  the  ftin  out-cast  shaft  with  the  other  splits,  a  mode  which  is 
highly  commendable  and  safe. 

Engines. — Five  steam  engines  are  in  use,  whose  aggregate  power  is  equal 
to  1G5  horse.'  Eleven  good  steam  boilers  are  in  use.  The  water  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  considered  safe.  The  condition  of  these  engines,  boilers, 
machinery  and  equipments  I  found  in  good  order,  with  new  wire  slope 
ropes  and  gearing  complete. 

liemar/c^. — The  rock  stratum  is  safe  for  mining  operation.  Ten  persons 
only  are  jjermitted  to  ride  on  the  slope  wagons  at  a  time.  No  persons  under 
twelve  years  of  age  are  permitted  to  be  in  the  mine.  Safety  lamps  are  used 
onlj^  where  explosive  gas  is  evolved,  and  competent  lire  bosses  are  always 
on  duty.  Ample  supplies  of  timber  are  furnished  the  miners.  This  colliery 
has  undergone  extensive  improvement  last  and  this  year.  Satisfactory 
ma[)s  of  the  mine  workings  have  been  furnished.  The  officers  of  the  mine 
have  renderel  me  the  necessar}^  accommodation  and  facility  to  enable  me 
to  make  a  proper  inspection  of  the  mines  and  all  the  mining  machinery.  1 
recommended  the  securing  of  the  hoisting  drums  with  horns  and  a  sufficient 
break. 


No.  29. — FoRESTViLLE  Colliery. — Messrs.  Hoch&  Vendenheiden,  Operators. 

f^ '  Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  at  Forestville,  on  the  estate  of  the 
Manhattan  coal  company  ;  it  has  been  some  26  years  in  operation.  It  con- 
sists of  a  double  track  slope,  sunk  three  lifts,  410  ^ards  deep,  on  the  south 
dip  of  the  Black  Heath  vein,  at  an  angle  of  42".  The  new  lift  is  170  yards 
deep.  The  old  works  are  much  improved.  The  character  of  mining  done 
is  robbing  out  pillars,  etc.,  in  the  new  lift,  extension  of  gangways  and  breast 
work.     Only  two  gangways  are  in  operation. 

Ventilation. — A  large  amount  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  generated 
in  this  mine,  requiring  the  supervision  of  two  fire  bosses  for  necessary- 
safety.  The  slope  is  used  fur  a  down-cast.  The  air  is  divided  at  the  bottom 
of  the  slope,  and  these  splits  conducted  in  the  gangways  to  its  face  ;  thence 
up  the  working  places,  and  returns  through  breasts  and  headings  in  air- 
courses  and  communicates  at  the  fan  out-cast.^  Five  engines^=270  horse, 
with  11  boilers. 

Remarks. — Complaints  are  made  by  miners  of  the  inadequacy  of  ventila- 
tion, which  might  involve  the  safety  of  the  workicgmen  employed  in  the 
mine,  and  result  in  loss  of  life,  and  might  terminate  in  a  disaster  of  a  seri- 
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ous  nature.  This  luatter  "was  occasioned  by  tlie  discharge  of  the  regular 
fii'e  boss.  I  duly  investigated  the  charge  and  also  the  complaint,  made  an 
examination  of  the  mines  and  found  many  of  the  points  complained  of  well 
founded.  I  expostulated  with  the  operators  on  the  necessit}^  existing  for 
the  employment  of  some  competent  person  to  manage  ventilation  and  secure 
the  safet}''  of  the  men.  Mr.  Hock  promised  to  act  as  such  for  the  present, 
as  mine  boss  and  fire  boss,  but  refused  to  employ  any  person  else,  ad  in- 
terim. Twelve  man  are  employed  in  the  east  gangwa}-  robbing  pillars.  280 
yards  from  the  slope  a  tunnel  from  the  Black  Heath  gangway'  runs  in  north 
30  yards  and  opens  the  Bill}^  Best  vein.  Nine  breasts  are  working  on  the 
oast  gangway  of  this  vein  ;  1  7  men  working  five  breasts,  etc.,  in  the  west 
gang•wa3^  The  mine  is  imperfectly  ventilated  by  a  natural  draught,  but 
found  the  mining  operation  and  excavations  in  good  order.  I  visited  this 
colliery  four  times  this  season  in  order  to  secure  a  proper  supply  of  good 
air  for  the  men.  Yigilence  and  precaution  are  necessary  to  protect  the  men 
from  the  evil  influence  of  bad  air  and  accidents  occasioned  by  the  explosion 
of  fire-damp.  On  a  former  visit  I  directed  the  mine  and  fire  bosses  to  use 
ofreat  care  to  strengthen  the  works  and  secure  the  men. 


No.  30. — FoRESTViLLE  Slope  Colliery,  Xo.  2. — Hock  &   Vendenheiden, 

Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  consists  of  a  slope  sunk  5  lifts  or  410  yards 
deep,  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Black  Heath  vein,  at  an  angle  of  45".  The 
east  gangway  is  in  315  yar«s,  with  10  Ijreasts  working  on  it,  employing  38 
men.  The  west  slope  is" 200  yards  long,  and  was  abandoned  in  consequence 
of  an  apprehension  that  it  might  be  overflowed  by  water  from  the  aban- 
doi^d  Diamond  mines  at  Wolf  creek,  of  G.  H.  Potts  &  Co.,  which  also  oc- 
casioned the  abandonment  of  the  Wolf  Creek  slope  of  Kear  &  Ansty. — 
This  course  of  action  may  be  blamable,  as  it  certainly  is  very  unfortunate. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  the  influence  of  a  10  horse  steam  fan.  Ex- 
plosive gas  is  here  generated  to  an  alarming  extent,  from  which  cause  iwo 
men  were  killed,  and  6  burned  badly  this  year.  I  have  made  five  visits  of 
inspection  to  this  colliery  up  to  December  the  4th,  and  positively  directed 
the  mine  boss  and  fire  bosses  to  remove  any  danger  which  might  result  in 
injury  to  the  men,  and  to  make  such  needed  improvements  and  alterations 
in  the  methods  of  ventilation  as  would  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  of  air, 
and  remove  the  dangers  which  explosions  would  occasion  ;  to  use  none, 
whatever,  but  reliable  safety  lamps,  and  to  prescribe  stringent  mine  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  proper  government  of  the  workingmen  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  mine.  I  also  warned  and  admonished  the  miners  and  hands 
to  use  their  utmost  caution  while  using  lamps,  and  prohibited  the  smoking 
of  tobacco  or  the  carrying  of  their  lamps  carelessly.  Persons  conversant 
with  the  disasters  occasioned  by  explosions  of  gases  could  not  help  but 
be  shocked  at  the  careless  conduct  of  some  of  the  working  men,  to  see  with 
what  carelessness  they  handle  lights.  Two  engines=180  horse,  with  9 
boilers. 


No.  31.— New  Kirk  Colliery.— i'V;/,  Shoemaker  d-  Co.,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  west  of  Tamaqua,  at  New  Kirk, 
on  the  estate  of  Tamaqua  coal  company.    It  is  some  38  years  in  operation. 
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It  consists  of  a  4  tiac'.  slope,  sunk  355  feet  deep  on  the  soutli  dip  of  the 
Holmes  vein,  at  an  angle  of  T4°;  on  the  east  side  of  the  slope  a  pump  way 
is  partitioned  off  for  security  of  man  and  machinery.  The  C  coal  seam  is 
20  feet  thick,  and  that  In  the  P  vein  is  12  feet  thick ;  theE  seam  is  20  feet, 
the  D  seam  is  8  feet,  and  the  Cross-cut  seam  is  4  feet  thick.  The  coal  of 
all  the  upper  lifts  is  worked  out. 

En(jiaes. — The  steam  power  in  use  consists  of  6  engines  ;  two  GOhorse 
engines  for  hoisting  coal ;  one  60-horse  engine  for  pumping  \^  two  50-horse 
engines  for  pumping  in  the  new  slope,  and  a  30-horse  breal^er  engine  ;  ag- 
gregate steam'  power  equal  to  310  horse,  with  19  steam  boilers.  All  the 
engines,  steam  boilers,  machinery  and  tackle,  are  in  good  condition. 

Ventilation. — Natural  means  used.  The  slope  on  the  Holmes  vein  is  used 
for  a  down-cast,  thence  through  the  tunnel  to  C  vein,  here  the  air  is  divided 
into  splits,  and  brought  into  the  Cross-cut  vein,  thence  into  the  tunnel  to 
the  E  vein  ;  these  splits  are  each  brought  in  on  the  gangways  to  the  work- 
ing places,  thence  up  into  the  breast  workings,  and  returning  back  through 
pillar  headings  through  the  different  tunnels,  by  brattice  partitions,  thence 
to  an  air-hole  on  the  drift  level,  thence  to  the  surface  out-let. 

Remarks. — Ventilation  I  found  inadequate,  the  traverse  being  too  long  a 
distance  to  create  a  draught ;  the  mine  evolves  a  large  quantity  of  explo- 
sive gas,  and  the  workmen  are  constantly  in  danger.  To  remedy  this  con- 
dition of  affairs,  and  for  the  better  security  of  the  men,  I  directed  the  use  of  a* 
steam  fan  of  20-horse  power,  and  made  the  necessary  changes  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  air-splits  in  proper  districts,  which  would  successfully  venti- 
late the  mine  properly.  I  have  been  assured  by  the  operators,  that  my 
suggestions  should  receive  attention.  The  mine  working,  gangways  and 
drainage  are  properly  conducted ;  the  miners  use  safety  lamps  at  work. 


Xo.  32. — Glen  Dower  Colliery. —  Thomas  H.  SchoUenberg,  Operator  and 

Acjent. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  west  of  Grlen  Carbon,  on  the  estate 
of  the  York  and  Schuylkill  coal  company.  It  consists  of  two  slopes.  The 
new  slope  has  two  tracks,  and  is  sunk  300  yards  deep  on  the  north  dip  of 
the  Ci-osby  vein,  at  an  angle  of  49^.  The  uther  slope  is  25  yards  east,  and 
is  used  for  drainage  and  to  accommodate  the  workingmen  as  an  ingress 
and  egress  traveling  way.  A  tunnel,  80  yards  long,  has  been  opened  across 
this  basin  to  the  south  dip  of  the  vein,  with  east  and  west  gangways  and 
breasts  working  on  it.  Its  north  dip  is  also  open  in  the  east  and  west,  with 
gangway  and  breast  workings. 

Gangways There  are  some  six  regular  gangways,  with  counter  gang- 

Avays  and  many  breasts  worked  in  the  mine,  whose  condition  I  find  in  good 
order,  and  properly  managed  and  regularl}^  worked  in  a  safe  and  secure 
manner. 

Ventilation. — The  mines  this  year  are  ventilated  by  a  40-horse  steam  fan, 
18  feet  in  diameter.  The  slope  is  used  for  a  down-cast  air- way.  The  air  is 
conducted  through  the  tunnel  to  the  south  dip,  where  it  traverses  the  work- 
ings and  returns  through  the  same  tunnel,  by  a  brattice  partition  to  the 
north  dip;  thence  to  the  working  places;  thence  up  to  the  counter  gang- 
ways, through  these  working  places,  and  returns  to  the  fan  out-cast,  all  of 
which  is  satisfactorily  arranged. 

Engines. — The  colliery  is  opeiated  by  six  powerful  engines  of  their  class, 
A  Bull  or  Cornish  engine  of  500-horse  is  used  for  drainage  ;  two  90-horse= 
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180  horse,  for  hoisting  purposes  ;  a  50-horse  fan  engine  ;  a  30-horso  breaker 
engine,  and  a  15-horse  dirt  plane  engine  ;  aggregate  steam  power  775  horso, 
Avitli  19  steam  boilers,  the  condition  of  which,  with  all  their  appointments, 
tackle  and  machiner}',  are  in  excellent  order,  as  per  inspection  and  reports 
furnished  monthly. 

Remarks. — To  improve  the  future  condition  of  ventilation,  when  mining 
en  the  south  dip  of  the  vein  becomes  more  extensive,  I  directed  the  ojfening 
of  a  second  fan  out-let,  and  to  re-timber  the  slope,  to  regulate  the  air-split 
ill  the  north  dip  of  west  district,  and  to  remove  the  powder  smoke  and  vitiated 
oxygen  in  the  w-est  gangwa3'.  i 

Mr,  Shollenbtrg  has,  at  all  times,  made  regular  reports  of  the  condition 
of  his  mines,  engines,  boilers  and  ventilation,  according  to  what  is  required 
hy  law,  all  of  which  were  satisfactory. 


No.  33. — Adam  Jac/cson  d-  Co.,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  on  the  estate  of  Wetherill  &  Seit- 
zinger.  It  consists  of  a  drift  open  on  the  south  dip  of  the  F  vein.  The 
seam  has  a  dip  of  10^.  The  coal  is  G  feet  thick.  The  drift  is  280  j-ards 
long.  There  is  a  counter  gangway  open  and  in  operation.  These  mines 
are  ventilated  by  natural  means;  the  drift  is  used  as  an  intake;  the  air 
passes  up  into  the  breasts,  and  thence  into  the  counter  gangway  ;  it  circu- 
lates through  these  breasts  and  returns  to  the  out-cast.  The  improvements 
are  a  10-horse  breaker  engine,  with  2  steam  boilers,  which  appeared  in  good 
condition. 

liemarLs. — This  is  a  small  land-sale  colliery,  which  needs  little  improve- 
ment. It  gives  employment  to  some  8  persons,  and  ships  from  G  to  8  cars 
of  marketable  coal  daily. 


No.  34. — JoJvi  Taggert,  Operator. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  near  New  Castle,  on  the  estate  of 
It  consists  of  a  drift  open  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Skidmore 


vein,  the  angle  being  80^.  The  coal  is  5  feet  thick.  This  is  also  a  small 
land-sale  drilt.  The  character  of  mining  done  here  is  breast  and  gangway 
workings,  employing  9  men  inside. 

Ventilation. — A  furnace  is  used  to  produce  ventilation  ;  the  gangway  is 
used  for  an  intake;  the  air  is  forced  into  the  working  places,  returning 
through  the  breasts,  and  thence  out  by  the  air-hole.  Some  explosive  gas 
is  generated  in  this  mine,  together  with  black-damp. 

Remarks. — I  directed  the  pillars  to  be  left  5  yards  thick,  and  the  gang- 
way pillars  to  be  made  6  yards  thick.  I  directed  the  opening  of  an  ingress 
and  egress  traveling  road  for  miners  to  be  made  in  a  pillar  left  for  that  pur- 
pose, near  wliere  the  gangway  face  is  at  present,  of  not  less  than  8  yards 
thick.  This,  in  case  of  an  accident  ia  the  gangway,  would  relieve  the  men; 
and  I  also  difected  such  other  needful  improvements  to  be  made  as  seemed 
to  me  necessary  and  proper. 


No.  35. — Crow  Hollow  Colliery. — John  Evans  &  Co.,  Operators. 

Description. — This  is  also  a  small  drift  opening  on  the  south  dip  of  the 
Diamond  or  J  vein.     The  seam  dips  at  au  angle  of  20''.     The  coal  is  4  feet 
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thick.  The  drift  is  80  yards  long.  At  present  labor  is  suspended,  except 
opening  gangway.  1  found  ventilation  quite  good,  owing  to  the  air  shaft 
being  located  near  the  face  of  the  gangway  ;  tLiis  created  a  natural  draught, 
which  supplied  sufficient  air  for  all  purposes.  A  small  breaker  constitutes 
the  outside  improvement,  and  when  the  mine  is  in  full  operation  employ- 
ment is  given  to  some  25  hands.  Railway  facilities  are  quite  convenient. 
The  future  of  this  small  colliery  is  looked  to  with  high  anticipations,  as 
the  firm  are  good  practical  miners,  it  is  hoped  their  efforts  will  meet  with 
success. 


No.  3G. — Heckscherville  Slope  Colliery. — John  Wadlinger,  Operator. 

Deacriplion. — This  colliery  is  situated  at  Heckscherville,  in  Glen  Carbon 
basin,  on  the  estate  of  the  Manhattan  coal  company.  It  has  been  some  36 
years  in  operation,  and  consists  of  a  double  track  slope,  sunk  280  yards  deep 
on  the  south  dip  of  the  Crosby  seam.  The  upf)er  levels  of  the  colliery  have 
been  l>uriiing  since  September,  18G9.  A  large  body  of  water  is  confined  in 
the  first  lift  by  a  strong  brick  wall  and  masonry,  well  laid  in  cement ;  the 
amount  of  water  confined  in  this  lift  is  carefully  calculated  at  635  millions 
of  gallons.  Should  any  derangement  occasion  the  giving  way  of  any  of 
these  pillars,  i.  e.,the  gangway  pillars,  or  the  destruction  of  the  metal  pipes 
in  the  masonry,  which  are  fast  yielding  to  decomposition  by  the  acidulated 
water,  and  this  body  of  water  once  to  give  way,  it  would  be  an  impossi- 
bility for  any  person  in  the  lower  lift  to  be  saved,  the  inundation  would  be 
so  sudden  ;  the  gangway  is  2,500  yards  long,  with  breast- workings  and 
headings. 

Gangways. — There  are  14  gangways,  12,000  yards  long;  the  character 
of  mining  done  here  is  robbing  out  old  pillars,  driving  gangway  and  a 
tunnel. 

Ventilation. — A  40-horse  steam  fan  is  used  for  ventilatiflg  the  mine,  and 
so  far  its  operation  is  effective. 

Engines. — Six  steam  engines  are  in  use=240  horse,  with  16  good  steam 
boilers. 

Remarks. — The  old  slope  is  used  for  a  pump-way,  and  an  ingress  and 
egress  road  for  traveling;  the  inside  improvements  are  such  as  to  warrant 
the  colliery  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  county.  A  large  breaker  is  in  course 
of  construction,  and  a  new  tunnel  to  open  the  coal  seams  on  the  lower  lift, 
which,  when  completed,  will  largely  increase  the  shipments  of  the  colliery. 


No.  37. — Old  Hickory  Slope  CoiiLiERY. —  Wm.  Draper  &  Co.,  Operators. 

Description. — This  collier3'  is  situated  near  St.  Clair,  on  the  estate  of 
Seitziuger  A:  NVetherill.  It  consists  of  a  slope  sunk  300  yards  deep,  on  the 
soutli  dip  of  the  E  vein,  at  an  angle  of  20^.  The  character  of  mining  done 
is  opening  gangway-,  breast-work  and  headings,  which  so  far  is  a  safe  ope- 
ration.    One  engine=()0  horse,  is  used  at  the  slope. 

Gangways. — There  are  four  gangways  and  some  ten  breasts  working,  em- 
ploying 25  men.     Drainage  and  repair  work  satisfactory. 

Vchtdalion. — The  si  >i)e  is  used  for  an  intake;  this  air  is  divided  into 
splits  at  the  hoitom,  and  ventilates  east  and  west  gangways  ;  thence  up  into 
the  working  breasts,  traverses  the  headings  in   returning  to  au  up-cast  to 
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the  couutei  levels  ;  thence  east  and  west  'n  a  like  manner  as  the  Qrsi  course, 
and  returns  to  the  slope  over-cast,  and  there  communicates  with  the  out- 
cast air-hole,  which  is  used  for  a  second  out-let.  I  find  the  condition  of 
ventilation  good. 

Remarks. — I  directed  the  substitution  of  a  steam  fan  for  the  present  mode 
of  ventilation.  There  is  a  verj^  large  mass  of  coal  to  be  extracted,  and  as 
the  seam  generates  gas  largely,  it  would  be  advisable  to  erect  a  steam  fan 
as  a  security  for  all  purposes.  This  colliery  is  connected  with  the  Hickory 
shaft  at  Wadesville,  by  which  means  water  was  brought  into  that  mine  to 
inundate  the  fire  that  threatened  the  destruction  of  that  splendid  colliery. 
Not  until  the  expenditure  of  time,  labor  and  money,  in  the  futile  endeavors 
to  subdue  the  fire,  was  this  plan  of  extinguishing  it  resorted  to,  which  re- 
suited  in  the  complete  restoration  of  the  mine. 


No.  38. — Mine  Hill  Gap  Colliery. — Kear  <&  Brothers^  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  on  the  north  slope  of  Mine  hill, 
Rt  Mine  Hill  Gap,  on  the  estate  of  the  late  James  Dundas,  Esq.  This  col- 
lier^'  consists  of  three  slope  openings  on  the  north  dip  of  the  E  vein.  The 
coal  slope  has  a  double  track;  is  sunk  300  yards  deep;  its  pillars  are  50 
feet  thick.  The  slope  is  used  exclusively  for  coal.  Slope  No.  2  is  of  equal 
depth  and  dimensious,  but  is  used  exclusively  for  drainage.  No.  3  slope  is 
a  single  track  slope,  and  is  used  for  the  accommodation  of  miners  and  mine 
materials.  And  on  the  whole,  the  colliery  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  county. 
A  steam  fan  out-cast  is  located  in  No.  3  slope.  The- buildings  are  general!}'' 
of  stone  and  well  adapted  for  mining  purposes.  A  very  large  area  of  coal 
is  open  in  the  mine. 

Gangways. — There  are  five  principle  veins  worked  in  this  collierj'-,  with 
gangways  principally  open  in  the  east  and  west.  Workable  coal,  80  feet 
thick,  is  mined  in  these  seams.  These  seams  are  worked  with  two  lifts,  con- 
sequently there  are  ten  gangways  open.  The  E  seam  is  20  feet  thick ;  the 
Daniel  seam  G  I'eet ;  the  Big  Daniel  seam  16  feet,  and  the  Crosby  seam  6 
feet.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  coal  mined  in  these  ten  gangways  is  114 
feet.  There  are  two  tunnels  to  accommodate  the  coal  trains.  10,000  yards 
of  gangways  are  open. 

Ventilation. — A  20-horse  steam  fan  is  used  for  this  purpose.  The  slope 
is  used  for  a  down-cast.  The  air  is  divided  into  splits  and  forced  into  the 
working  districts,  traversing  these  districts  and  returning  back  through 
breasts  and  headings,  and  in  this  manner  traverses  all  the  veins,  until  finally 
it  is  discharged  by  the  steam  fan. 

Remarks. — Since  an  accident  in  the  mine,  by  the  crushing  of  some  pillars, 
in  October  last,  there  are  but  three  gangways  in  operation.  The  West  E  and 
West  Leller  gangways  are  crushed.  The  West  Leller  gangway  is  under- 
going re-timbering,  and  hopes  are  entertained  of  its  recovery.  The  West  E 
gangU'ay  is  closed,  and  it  will  be  dillicult  to  recover  it,  as  the  crush  went 
through  from  the  lower  lift  to  the  surface,  and  greatly  injured  the  up- 
cast and  closed  it  for  a  distance  of  50  ^-ards.  The  cause  :  The  last  lift  was 
sunk  150  yards,  and  this  lift  was  now  opened  into  two  separate  working 
lifts,  to  facilitate  the  mining  and  producing  of  coal  more  rapidly  by  a 
counter  gangway,  etc.  The  men  and  material  slope  is  west  of  the  coal  slope. 
A  new  tunnel  had  been  opened  from  the  foot  of  this  slope  30  yards  to  the 
Leller  vein,  and  gangways  opened  east  and  west  in  the  bottom  and  counter 
lifts  as  above.     AH  coal  produced  in  these  counter  gangway  openings  came 
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down  by  cov.ntcr  schiitcs  to  the  lower  lift  gangways  and  there  re-loaded. 
The  design  was  to  empty  the  lower  lift  breasts,  and  to  separate  the  slate 
from  the  counter  level  coal,  and  dump  the  impurities  into  these  empty 
breasts.  This  mode  of  working  was  in  operation  until  my  first  visit,  in 
November,  1870,  at  which  time  I  objected  to  this  plan,  that,  should  any  of 
these  breasts  give  way,  an  unavoidable  disaster  would  be  the  result.  My 
plan  was  at  once  adopted.  During  the  long  strike  of  last  spring,  the  coal 
lift  in  the  lower  lift  breasts  was  shiped.  When  the  resumption  of  mining 
again  took  place  in  June,  one  of  these  lower  breasts  fell  through  to  the 
counter  level,  which  closed  it  and  started  the  crusii  which  was  quite  d,  seri- 
ous one.  Managers  of  mines,  so  very  valuable  as  this  is,  or  even  the  A'cry 
inferior  collieries,  should  consult  strength  and  durability  in  preference  of 
hast3'  and  unsafe  usage.  There  have  been  millions  of  tons  of  the  finest  coal 
in  the  world  left  in  the  mines  never  to  be  recovered,  which  are  always  the 
fruits  of  ignorance  and  hasty  usage. 

Engines. — Nine  steam  engines  are  in  use=482  horse.  Two  100-horse 
slope  engines ;  a  6-horse  feed  pump  ;  a  40-horse  material  engine  for  the  men 
in  the  out-let;  a  150-horse  Bull  pump,  and  a  6-horse  feed  pump;  a  30-horse 
breaker  engine  ;  a  30  horse  dirt  plane  engine,  and  a  20-horse  fan. 


No.  39. — Summit  Hill   Slope,  No.  — ,  Lehigh    Goal  and  Navigalion   Co., 

Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery 'is  situated  near  the  Schuylkill  county  boun- 
dar}'  line,  near  the  old  mines,  on  the  estate  of  the  Lehigh  coal  and  navi- 
gation company.     It  is years   in   active  operation.     It  consists  of  a 

double  track  slope,  sunk  50*1  yards  deep,  on  the  south  dip  of  the  E  vein,  at 
an  angle  of  18°,  with  east  and  west  gangways  open.  The  coal  seam  is  60 
feet  thick ;  the  breastings  are  open  9  yards  wide,  and  12  yards  thick  in  the 
pillars,  which  are  holed  with  heading  for  ventilation  at  intervals  of  15  yards. 
The  character  of  the  work  done  is  extending  gangways,  breasts  and  air- 
courses,  which,  under  ordinary  care,  is  considered  a  safe  operation. 

Gangways The  east  and  monkey  gangways  have  300  yards  of  open- 
ings, having  10  breasts  worked  with  20  men.  The  west  gangways  are 
opened  610  yards,  have  25  breasts  M'orked  with  25  miners.  There  are  75 
men  employed  in  the  mines,  and  from  all  appearances,  the  mine  is  free  from 
explosive  gas  and  noxious  air. 

Ventilation  is  produced  b}'  natural  draught.  The  slope  is  used  as  a 
down-cast,  the  air  divided  at  its  terminus  in  splits,  and  conducted  into  the 
working  districts  by  monkey  or  auxiliary  air  channels,  thence  brought  up 
into  the  breast  working  and  returning  through  the  pillar  headings  to  sur- 
face air-holes  as  out-cast.  I  found  the  ventilation  good,  with  very  little 
powder  smoke  in  the  works. 

Engines. — Two  50-horse  engines  are  used  at  the  slope;  two  10-horse  en- 
gines run  the  breaker,  with  6  steam  boilers,  all  of  which,  machiner}-,  en- 
gines, steam  boilers,  tackle  and  fixings,  are  found  in  excellent  condition 
and  order.     The  water  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  considered  safe. 

Remarks. — On  the  inspection  of  the  mine,  I  find  a  desire  evinced  by  the 
officers  and  men  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  which  has 
given  satisfaction. 
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No.  40. — Reevesdale  Colliery. — Pardee  &  Donaldson^  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  south  of  Reevesdale,  on  the  estate 
of  the  Tauiaqua  coal  company.  It  consists  of  a  double  track  sln|)e,  sunk 
185  3'ards  deep,  on  the  south  dip  of  the  G  vein,  on  an  angle  of  77^,  with 
gangway  openings  from  east  and  west.  A  tunnel  80  yards  long  opens  the 
E  vein,  with  east  and  west  gangways  open  in  it;  the  coal  of  which  is  26 
feet  thick.  A  tunnel  is  open  to  the  Cross-cut  seam,  with  east  and  west 
gangways  open.  A  second  out-let  for  egress  and  ingress  is  open  on  it. 
The  character  of  work  doing,  was  extending  gangways  and  breast  work- 
ings, which  are  under  a  propei  system,  and  considered  a  safe  operation. 

Gamjivays. — The  west  gangway  is  400  yards  long,  with  28  men  at  work  ; 
the  E  vein,  east  gangway,  is  200  yards  long,  now  idle,  except  9  men  taking 
out  loose  coal;  the  Cross-cut,  west  gangwa3'^,  is  300  yards  long,  wiih  15 
men  in  it.  A  number  of  breasts  are  working  in  these  gangways,  employ- 
ing some  65  men,  who  do  not  complain  for  want  of  proper  ventilation  and 
safety. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  20-horse  steam  fan.  The 
slope  is  used  as  a  down-cast,  the  air  divi-ded  into  split.'*,  is  brought  into  the 
working  pannels,  thence  returns  through  the  workings  by  contrivances  to 
the  fan  out-cast,  discharging  the  noxious  air.  By  instrumental  measure- 
ments, I  found  the  suj)i)ly  of  air  for  60  men,  to  be  6,900  cubic  ft-et  per 
minute,  > et  tbis  result,  in  such  large  excavations,  is  not  quite  satisfactory, 
exce|.tii  g  the  findins  of  no  gases. 

jLiigine-. — Two  OO-horse  engines  are  used  at  the  slope;  a  300-horsc  en- 
gine (sieani-pump)  is  used  for  drainage;  a  30-horse  iM'eaker  engine;  a  30- 
horse  dirt  plane  engine,  and  a  20-horse  steam  fan=500  horse  power,  with 
18  steam  boilers;  their  machinery,  fixtures  and  tackle  are  in  good  order. 

Bemar/t.^. — I  found  it  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  mine  boss 
to  the  better  securit}'  of  the  out-let,  by  stepping  it  for  safe  ingress  and 
egress;  to  carefully  have  the  breastings  cleared  of  anj' and  all  standing 
gas — fire-(Uimp;  to  prove  if  any^  standing  gas  was  in  the  breasts  that  run 
full  of  coal  b}'  crushing  in,  i.  e  ,  open  man  boles  in  the  pillars,  at  such  points 
as  deemed  prudent  and  necessary,  which  would  discover  the  dangerous  ele- 
ment, anil  liave  it  removed  before  the  coal  should  be  extracted  or  the  men 
be  endanjiered. 


No.  41. — Coal  Dale  Colliery. —  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company, 

Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  four  miles  east  of  Tamaqua,  on 
the  estate  of  the  Lehigh  coal  and  navigation  company.  It  consists  of  a 
tunnel  ope  ning  575  yards  long,  which  opens  the  F  and  K  seams,  i.<^..  Holmes 
and  Mammoth,  and  a  doui)le  track  slope  sunk  100  yards  deei)  on  the  south 
dii)  of  tiie  K  seam,  on  an  angle  of  43"^,  with  gangways  open  in  east  and  west. 
The  character  of  work  done  I  consider  a  safe  operation,  if,  however,  con- 
ducted under  ordinary  care. 

Gangways. — The  east  gangway  on  the  E  seam  is  1,700  yards  long,  and 
that  open  in  westward  is  1,200  yards  long,  with  58  men  working  at  breast- 
ing and  rol)bing  pillars.  Two  gangways  are  open  on  the  new  lift  500  yards. 
The  seatu  is  10  feet  thick.     iSome  80  men  are  employed  in  the  mines. 

Venlilaiion. — The  numerous  air-holes  are  used  as  in-lets,  and  tiie  slope 
as  an  out-cast.     This  system,  at  this  colliery,  produces  considerable  venti- 
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lation ;  in  fact,  it  operates  satisfactorily  so  far.  There  are  three  out-lets 
on  each  side  of  the  slope  for  egress  and  ingress.  So  far  as  ventilation  is 
concerned,  I  have  heard  of  no  complaints. 

Eiigints. — A  5U0-horse  Bull  purup  executes  the  drainage  of  the  mines  ; 
two  fiU-horse  slope  engines  are  in  use;  two  15-horse  engines  are  used  in  the 
trial  (new)  slope;  a  20  horse  breaker  engine  and  a  40horse  dirt  plane  en- 
gine; 7  engines  in  all=7I0-horse  power,  with  15  steam  boilers.  All  of  the 
engines,  steam  boilers,  machinery  and  tackle  are  kept  in  good  condition. 

llemarks. — The  mine  is  ventilated  by  atmospheric  action,  with  favorable 
results;  no  clamor  about  bad  air.  The  engines  are  85  yards  under  the 
surface.  There  are  97  employees  in  the  mine,  and  21  mules.  I  have  on  all 
occasions  been  regularly  furnished  with  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  ven- 
tilation of  mines,  as  required  by  law,  by  the  officers  of  the  colliery.  I 
have  recommended  such  needed  improvements  as  appeared  necessary  for 
the  safety  and  health  of  these  employees. 


No.  42. — Peach  Orchard  Colliery. — B.  Rowehotliam^  Operator. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  near  Tuscarora,  on  the  estate  of 
Bast,  Kentucky  Bank,  et  oJ.;  a  red  ash.  It  consists  of  a  single  track  slope, 
sunk  ()U  yards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the  F  or  Holmes  seam,  on  an  angle 
of  ()5'^,  The  coal  is  8  feet  thick.  Working  the  east  gangway  onl^'.  A 
second  out-let  is  open  15  yards  east  of  the  slope,  in  a  strong  pillar.  A  50- 
horse  engine  is  used  at  the  slope  for  elevating  coal  and  for  drainage,  and  a 
10-horse  en^^ine  runs  the  breaker,  with  o  steam  boilers,  whose  condition  is 
bad,     48  persons  are  emploj^ed  at  the  colliery. 

liemarks. — I  directed  the  opening  of  a  shaft  out-let  from  the  gangway 
face,  450  yards  from  the  slope,  out  to  the  surface,  of  40  square  feet  section 
area;  on  this  to  erect  a  15-horse  steam  fan.  As  carburetted  hydrogen  gas 
is  evolved  to  some  extent,  I  instructed  the  fire  boss  to  carefully  examine 
all  the  mine  each  morning,  and  make  note,  and  I'eport  its  condition  to  the 
superintendent  and  miners,  for  their  safety,  as  the  law  directs  ;  also  to  re- 
port the  condition  and  supply  of  ventilation  monthly,  for  official  record. 


No.  43. — Llewellyn  Colliery. — James  O.  Haley,  Operator. 

Description. — The  colliery  is  situated  at  Peach  mountain,  on  the  estate 
of  the  North  America  comj  any.  It  consists  of  adrift  opening  on  the  north 
dip  of  the  Peach  Mountain  seam,  on  an  angle  of  25^,  with  270  j-ards  of 
gangway  open.  The  seam  is  six  feet  thfck.  This  may  be  classed  among 
the  small  land-sale  collieries,  open  on  the  suburbs  of  Pottsville.  I  recom- 
mended the  repairing  of  the  gangway,  to  open  a  safe  out-let  and  air- hole 
for  better  ventilation,  as  the  condition  of  these  things  required,  for  the  pro- 
tection and  safety  of  the  men,  as  16  persons  were  employed  and  their  safety 
needed  these  securities. 


No.  44 Eureka  Colliery. — John  B.  Deihm,  Operator. 

Description . — The  colliery  is  situated  north  of  St.  Clair,  on  the  estate  of 
Messrs.  Wetherill  &  Seitzinger.     It  is  a  drift  opening  ou  the  Buck  Moun- 
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tain  seam,  (B  vein  ;)  dip  46°  south.  550  yards  of  gangway  are  open  in  6 
feet  of  coal.  Ventilated  by  air-holes,  open  out  to  the  surface ;  the  condition 
of  ventilation  is  inferior.  Stone  or  white  gas  is  largely  evolved.  A  30- 
horse  breaker,  with  2  steam  boilers,  is  used.  All  the  outside  improve- 
ments had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  June ;  12  persons  had  been  employed 
at  the  time.  Extended  remarks  are  unnecessary  in  connection  with  this 
report,  until  resumption  of  work  in  the  spring. 


No.  45, — Anthracite  Colliery. — M.  Bartholomew,  Operator. 

DeftcrijMon. — The  colliery  is  situated  near  Tamaqua,  on  the  estate  of  the 
Tamaqua  coal  company.  It  consists  of  a  drift  open  700  yards  on  the  south 
dip  of  the  A  seam  ;  the  seam  is  on  an  angle  of  60^;  there  are  two  lifcs  and 
two  drifts  in  the  colliery,  coal  seven  feet  thick ;  the  character  of  the  work 
doing,  at  present,  is  robbing  out  pillars  and  loose  coal ;  80  yards  distance  be- 
tween both  levels,  and  the  surface  is  90  yards — here  the  coal  seam  is  found 
20  feet  thick. 

Ventilation  here  is  influenced  by  natural  draught  or  atmospheric  ventila- 
tion, which  principally  depends  on  the  state  of  the  weather  and  seasons 
of  the  year;  the  temperature  of  the  mine  rarified  by  the  heat  created  by 
lights,  men  and  animals,  yet  I  found  ventilation  and  the  state  of  the  mines 
in  good  condition.  A  15-horse  engine  runs  the  breaker,  with  three  boilers; 
the  coal  and  dirt  are  elevated  hy  inclined  planes ;  the  condition  of  the  boil- 
ers is  not  reported,  but  are  considered  unsafe.  I  recommended  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  boilers  by  the  district  inspector  of  steam  boilers,  but  no  record 
of  that  matter  had  been  furnished  ;  also  to  have  the  machinery  and  danger- 
ous places  securely,  fenced  off- 


Xo.  46. — TuscARORA  CoLLiERY. — John  Sullivan,  Operator. 

Description. — The  colliery  is  situated  north  of  Tuscarora,  on  the  estate 
of  the  Tamaqua  coal  company.  It  consists  of  a  drift  opening  on  the  north 
dip  of  the  J  or  Diamond  vein  ;  the  coal  seam  dips  on  an  angle  of  60-;  the 
seam  is  8  feet  thick ;  this  is  a  new  enterprise,  the  gangway  being  only  open 
60  yards  ;  the  character  of  the  work  doing  is  extending  gangways. 

Ventilation  produced  b}^  atmospheric  action ;  as  yet  there  are  no  outside 
improvements;  there  are  eight  persons  employed  at  present;  location  de- 
sirable. 


No.  47— New  Philadelphia  Colliery Hein  d-  Co.,  Operatori'. 

Description — This  colliery  is  situated  south  of  Middleport,  on  the  estate 
of  the  Valley  Furnace  company,  (red  ash.)  ft  consists  of  a  shaft  sunk  100 
yards  deep  on  the  Gate  vein  ;  the  coal  is  8  feet  thick,  with  east- and  west 
gangways  open.  The  character  of  mining  done  is  considered  a  safe  opera- 
tion, but  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  Inrgely  generated  in  the  mine,  and 
consequently  the  miners  and  others  are  compelled  to  use  the  Davy  safety 
lamp  to  a  great  extent.  The  Western  district  is  at  present  idle,  owing  to 
the  seam  being  crushed  out  by  a  rock  fault. 
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Ventilation. — A  6-horse  steam  tan  produces  ventilation,  the  shaft  bein.y 
used  as  a  down-cast,  the  air  divided  into  eastern  and  western  splits  passing 
in  the  gangways,  thence  into  the  working  places  and  retm-ning  through 
pillar  headings  to  the  out-cast  at  the  steam  fan.  This  out-cast  is  used  as  a 
second  out-let  for  egress  and  ingress,  but  from  its  contractedness,  in  case 
of  any  serious  accident,  it  would  be  presumed  inadequate  for  the  safety  of 
any  large  force  of  men  in  their  exit  from  severe  explosions  or  other  disas- 
ters. I  recommended  the  enlarging  of  these  out-lets,  and  to  use  a  more 
powerful  steam  fan,  as  I  consider  the  present  fan  and  fixtures  inadequate 
to  ventilate  the  colliery  with  any  degree  of  safety  ;  yet  miners,  from  cit- 
cumstances  well  known  to  themselves,  will  risk  their  lives  for  a  maintenance 
earned  in  such  dreadful  places.  A  50-horse  engine  is  used  at  the  shaft  for 
hoisting  and  pumping  purposes:  a  20  horse  engine  runs  the  breaker;  a  6- 
horse  engine  runs  the  steam  fan  ;  -i  steam  boilers  are  in  use,  whose  condi- 
tion is  not  known,  they  being  second-handed  and  patched.  There  are  f^ome 
28  persons  employed  at  the  colliery.  The  difficulty  experienced  b\'  the 
operators  in  working  the  mine,  and  the  expenses  created  last  year  by  a 
boiler  explosion,  a  disaster  by  which  nine  men  perished,  retarded  the  busi- 
ness of  improving  needful  matters. 


No.  48. — Sharp  Mountain  Colliery. — Baltaizer  &  Co.,  Operator.s. 

This  colliery  is  situated  south  of  Pottsville,  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son. It  consists  of  a  drift  open  64  yards  south,  which  opens  the  White  Ash 
seam,  with  east  and  west  gangway's.  A  slope  is  sunk  49  yards  on  the  east 
engle  of  the  coal  vein.  The  seam  is  six  feet  thick.  500  yards  of  a  west 
gangway  are  open.  There  are  some  20  persons  employed  at  this  colliery. 
No  other  market  out-let  but  supplying  the  borough.  The  character  of  min- 
ing done  is  considered  a  safe  operation. 


No.  49. — Sharp  Mountain  Slope  Colliery. — Joseph  Wood,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  south  of  Pottsville,  on  the  northern  slope  of  Sharp 
mountain,  (immediately'  overlooking  the  town,)  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ards. It  consists  of  a  single  track  slope,  sunk  110  yards  deep  on  the  west 
axis  of  the  vein.  The  seam  is  six  feet  thick.  There  are  two  veins  open  of 
a  red  ash  character.  The  parting  slate  is  ten  feet  thick.  A  10-horse  steam 
engine  is  used  at  the  slope  for  hoisting  coal  and  drainage  ;  a  10-horse  steam 
engine  is  used  at  the  breaker ;  some  25  hands  are  employed  at  this  collier3^ 
The  condition  of  ventilation  is  not  quite  adequate,  yet  there  are  no  com- 
plaints. 


No.  50. — Tamaqua  Colliery. — John  Whitstone,  Operator. 

Description — This  colliery  consists  of  a  drift  open  on  the  south  dip  of 
the  P  vein,  on  the  second  basin  ;  situated  east  of  Tamaqua,  on  the  estate  of 
the  Tamaqua  coal  company.  The  seam  dips  on  an  angle  of  60'.  The  west 
gangway  is  560  yards  long.  The  double  Q  seam  is  nine  feet  thick.  Venti- 
lation is  bad.     The  gangways  appeared  to  be  much  neglected.     I  recom- 
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mended  the  openinij  of  an  ont-let  at  the  face  of  the  P  vein  gangway,  and 
employing  three  shifts  of  miners  on  its  extension  until  comi)lete(l,  and  to 
erect  thereon  a  15  horse  steam  fan  ;  to  open  a  tunnel  from  the  Q  vein  across 
the  rock  measures  to  the  P  vein,  which  would  make  a  safe  out-let  for  the 
miners  in  that  district. 


No.  51. — T  AM  AQUA  Drift. — John  Whitsione,  Operator. 

This  colliery  consists  of  a  drift  open  on  the  R  vein.  The  coal  seam  is  16 
feet  thick,  and  dips  at  an  angle  of  80"'.  The  character  of  work  done  is  ex- 
tending gangways,  schutes  and  headings,  of  whose  condition  no  favorable 
report  can  be  made.  The  contracted  heading  openings  are  very  narrow,  so 
that  ventilation  or  safety  is  greatly  retarded  ;  this  gangway  is  350  yards 
long.  I  directed  the  opening  of  an  air  out-let  on  the  gangway  of  an  area 
not  less  than  3G  square  feet;  and  also  to  open  a  heading  of  an  area  of  not 
less  than  20  square  feet.  I  was  compelled  to  give  these  instructions  for  the 
needed  improvements,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  mines,  which  1  found  filled  with  smoke  and  black-darap  and  bad  drainage. 

Until  these  improvements  are  made  the  condition  of  the  mine  will  be  bad, 
being  filled,  as  it  now  is,  with  impure  air  and  noxious  gas  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  miners'  health  must  suffer  from  such  an  element.  22  persons  are 
employed  in  this  mine. 


Xo.  52. — North  America  Slope  Colliery. —  Charles  Williams,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  north  of  Pottsville,  on  the  estate  of  the  North 
America  company.  It  consists  of  an  old  establishment  but  recently  opened 
as  a  land  sale  colliery,  giving  employment  to  eight  miners.  The  slope  is 
sunk  110  yards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Spohn  vein,  at  an  angle  of  34'-^ 
The  coal  seam  is  six  feet  thick  and  of  good  quality.  The  character  of  work 
done  is  robbing  out  old  pillars  and  loose  coal,  which  is  at  all  times  a  dan- 
gerous undertaking.  The  condition  of  ventilation  in  such  places  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  bad. 


No.  53.— Bia  Tracy  Drift.— /o/i»  Rvs  (f-  Co.,  Operator)^. 

This  small  colliery  is  situated  on  the  North  America  tract;  it  consists 
of  a  drift,  open  on  the  south  dip,  of  the  Big  Tracy  vein  ;  the  coal  seam  of 
which  dip  is  on  an  angle  of  25°;  the  vein  is  found  pure  and  4  feet  thick,  of 
red  ash  ;  200  yards  of  gangway  are  open.  The  character  of  work  doing  is 
extending  gangways,  schutes  and  headings,  which  I  consider  a  safe  opera- 
tion. I  found  excellent  ventilation  there,  and  a  safe  out-let  f)r  an  escape 
for  miners.  This  place  gives  employment  to  G  miners  and  8  other  persons. 
It  also  is  a  land-sale  mine,  worked  on  the  crop  of  the  vein. 
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No.  54 — Peach  Mountain  Slope. —  William  Keener,  Operator. 

It  consists  of  a  slope,  sunk  on  the  north  dip  of  the  North  America  com- 
pany's Peach  Mountain  vein,  on  an  angle  of  35".  The  slope  is  12  yards 
deep,  and  the  coal  is  6  feet  thick.  The  work  of  opening  and  mining  is  on 
the  east  side,  and  suspended  on  the  west.  The  mining  and  robbing  of  coal, 
in  this  mine,  is  conducted  on  a  safe  plan,  and  employs  10  miners  and  some 
12  others.  Ventilation  is  produced  by  means  of  air-holes,  influenced  by 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  considering  all  things,  the  mine  is  kept 
in  a  safe  condition.     Drainage  and  ventilation  are  good. 


No.  55. — Little  Tracy  Slope. —  William  Clerk,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  north  of  Pottsville,  on  the  North  America  tract  ; 
it  consists  of  a  slope,  sunk  30  yards  deep,  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Little 
Tracy  vein,  on  an  angle  of  2S°;  the  coal  seam  is  only  2  feet  thick.  The 
appearance  and  condition  of  things  are  bad  ;  some  5  persons  are  employed, 
and  the  present  and  future  prospects  of  this  place  are  not  very  encourag- 
ing. 


No.  56 — East  Mine  Siope Mammoth  Coal  Company,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  2  miles  north  of  Pottsville,  on  the 
estate  known  as  the  Delaware  coal  company's,  lately  purchased  by  the  Fi- 
delity, Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  company,  of  Philadelphia.  It  consists  of  a 
new  slope,  now  sinking  490  feet  deep,  on  the  north  dip  of  the  Big  Tracy 
vein,  on  an  angle  of  80  to  90°.  This  slope  is  intended  to  be  sunk  to  the 
basin  of  the  Tracy  seam,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  draining  all  the  sur- 
rounding waters  from  the  workings  of  the  upper  old  seams,  formerly  mined 
by  the  Delaware  coal  company.  This  new  company  is,  at  present,  engaged 
in  sinking  two  large  shafts  to  the  basin  of  the  E  or  Mammoth  coal  seam, 
the  development  of  which,  under  the  most  approved  modern  plans,  is  in- 
tended.    The  shafts  are  located  east  and  west  of  the  railroad, yards 

apart.  From  the  basin  of  the  Big  Tracy  vein  a  tunnel  will  be  opened 
northward,  to  connect  with  the  shaft  workings.  Ventilation  is  produced, 
in  sinking  the  slope,  b^^  an  exhaust  steam  jet  placed  in  a  division  of  the 
slope  ;  27  persons  are  employed  in  its  sinking;  a  30-hor&e engine  is  used  at 
the  slope,  and  a  20-horse  engine  for  use  of  drainage.  Ventilation,  so  far, 
is  good.  The  improvements  consist  of  an  engine  house,  office,  smithery 
and  stable,  which  will  eventually  be  superseded  by  more  substantial  build- 
ings, and  of  better  material. 


No.  57. — Mammoth  Shaft. 

Description. — This  shaft,  just  sinking,  is  situated  at  the  East  mines,  as 

described  in  No.  50,  owned  and  operated  b^'  the .     The  shaft 

is  intended  to  reach  the  basin  of  the  E  seam,  at  this  point,  at  a  depth  of 

yards.     Its  section  area  is  11^  by  13f  feet.     23  miners  are  employed 

iu  the  operation  of  sinking.     A  90-horse  engine  is  used  to  remove  the  ma- 
terial, and  a  30-horse  engine  to  do  the  drainage. 
10 
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General  Henry  Pleasants  is  engaged  as  general  engineer  for  the  company, 
under  whose  superintendence  and  direction  these  twin  shafts  are  to  be  sunk, 
planed  and  operated.  His  reputation  for  such  undertakings  has  no  superior, 
and  it  is  hoped  his  plans  will  prove  successful,  and  that  the  liberal  expendi- 
tures of  the  company  in  taking  this  bold  step,  as  pioneers  in  this  great  un- 
dertaking of  developing  the  basins  around  Pottsville,  may  become  a  source 
from  which  their  enterprise  shall  always  be  largely  rewarded.  Should  the 
unde-'^^aking  prove  a  success,  it  will  be  a  great  blessing,  not  alone  to  the 
company,  but  to  the  community,  as  the  want  of  capacity,  public  spirit  and 
capital  had  left  the  town  of  Pottsville  sitting  lonely  in  a  forsaken  wilder- 
ness, deserted  by  men  of  enterprise,  and  objurgated  and  chided  by  the 
stranger  and  the  eye  of  enterprise  who  hailed  from  far  less  deserving  lo- 
calities. 


Xo.  58. — West  Mammoth  Shaft. 

Description — This  shaft  is  located yards  west  of  the  No.  1  shaft, 

and  at  present  is  in  operation  of  sinking  to  the  E  vein  basin,  and  is  intended 
to  be  used  as  a  second  out-let  for  man,  material  and  coal  shaft,  or  either, 
and  of  the  same  dimensions,  etc.,  as  its  sister  shaft  on  the  east.  Its  present 
depth  is  67  feet.  The  operation  of  the  deeper  sinking  will  be  done  by  dia- 
mond rotating  drills.  The  depth  of  the  basin  to  the  Mammoth  seam  is  not 
known  in  this  vicinity,  but  by  speculative  measurement  the  depth  is  esti- 
mated at  1,500  feet.  The  present  improvements  consist  of  a  60-horse  shaft 
engine  and  a  30-horse  pumping  engine,  with  6  steam  boilers.  All  of  the 
engines,  boilers,  machinery  and  tackle  are  in  good  condition.  30  hands 
are  emploj^ed  in  and  about  the  premises  at  present.  An  extended  report 
of  these  large  works  is  not  necessary. 


No.  59. — Little  Tracy  Drift,  No.  2. — Joseph  Pecton,  Operator. 

This  is  a  small  colliery  or  land-sale  drift  open  on  the  south  dip  of  the 
Little  Tracy  vein.  The  angle  of  the  coal  seam  is  35^.  The  coal  is  3  feet 
thick,  with  only  one — the  east — gangway  in  Operation,  the  condition  of 
which  is  good.  Ventilation  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  air-holes,  which  are  only  subterfuges.  The  character  of  work  done  is 
considered  a  safe  operation.  There  are  8  persons  emplojed  at  this  place. 
The  coal  i^  a  red  ash  quality,  which  gets  ready  sale  in  the  neighborhood. 


No.  60. — Reevesdale  Tunnel  Colliery James  Glenn,  Operator. 

This  colliery  consists  of  a  tunnel,  open  on  the  R  vein  at  Reevesdale,  on 
the  estate  of  the  Tamaquacoal  company.  The  tunnel  is  open  in  400  yards, 
and  opens  the  following  coal  veins,  i.  e.,  C,  B,  D,  E,  F,  O,  P,  and  P,  Q,  and 
q  and  r  veins.  These  seams  dip  on  an  angle  of  75  to  90°;  the  coal  of  which 
runs  in  thickness  from  5  to  20  feet. 

The  only  seam  at  present  worked,  is  the  R  vein,  the  coal  of  which  is  10 
feet  thick ;  all  these  seams  are  known  to  be  of  the  while  ash  quality,  and 
very  good.     Air-holes  are  substituted  for  producing  ventilation,  which  is 
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an  imperfect  attempt.  The  colliery  has  changed  hands  several  times  lately, 
which  has  not  improved  its  condition.  This  year  the  mine  only  worked  10 
days.  A  20-horse  engine  runs  the  breaker.  When  the  colliery  is  in  full 
operation,  50  to  60  hands  are  employed. 


No.  61 — Revenue  Colliery. — Pomroy  <&  Rickert,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Mt.  Laffee,  on  the  estate  of  Joseph  Patterson, 
et  al.  It  consists  of  a  double  track  slope,  sunk  two  lifts,  on  the  south  dip 
of  the  G  or  Primrose  vein,  on  an  angle  of  15^^.  The  slope  is  200  yards 
deep,  with  east  and  west  gang-ways  open  on  it,  with  extensive  breastings 
and  openings.  The  character  of  mining  done  at  the  time,  was  robbing  ont 
old  pillars.  A  drift  was  opened  on  the  Orchard  vein,  some  5  feet  thick,  and 
its  production  was  very  good.  The  breaker  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in 
November,  1870,  and  still  the  company  continued  operation,  on  a  small 
scale,  for  some  time,  and  finally  abandoned  the  improvements,  removed  the 
machinery,  and  at  present  stands  as  a  monument  of  the  past. 


No.  62. — Levan  Slope  Colliery. — John  Whitstone,  Operator. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  north  of  Tamaqua,  on  the  estate 
of  the  Greenwood  company.  It  consists  of  a  slope  sunk  112  yai'ds  deep  on 
the  south  dip  of  the  F  seam,  on  an  angle  of  56°,  with  east  and  west  gang- 
ways open.  Two  gangways  run  in  westward  some  1,300  yards  long  and 
within  400  yards  of  the  tract  line.  The  character  of  mining  done  is  rob- 
bing out  the  old  workings.  The  West  E  gangway  is  open  in  800  yards  long, 
and  is  worked  up  to  the  tract  line,  and  are  robbing  out  old  workings.  An 
air-way  is  open  in  a  25  yard  pillar  east  of  the  tunnel ;  this  is  used  as  an 
out-let  and  air-way.  The  mine  generates  a  large  quantum  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas. 

Ventilation — The  mines  are  ventilated  by  a  steam  fan  and  furnace.  The 
condition  of  ventilation  was  not  satisfactory. 

Engines. — A  60-horse  engine  is  used  for  drainage,  using  two  pole  pumps  ; 
a  50-horse  engine  is  used  for  hoisting  purposes ;  a  25-horse  engine  is  used 
to  run  the  breaker,  and  an  8-horse  steam  fan.  Four  engines=143  horse 
power,  with  nine  boilers,  are  in  use,  all  of  which,  with  their  machinery,  wee 
in  good  condition. 

Remarka. — The  collier3''  was  only  a  few  weeks  in  operation  when  the  im- 
provements were  accidently  destroyed  by  fire,  which  suspended  operation 
to  the  present  time.  The  pumps  are,  however,  still  kept  running.  Some 
65  persons  were  employed  in  and  about  the  colliery.  The  operator  is  at 
present  engaged  in  sinking  a  new  lift,  that  completed  will  place  the  colliery 
amongst  one  of  the  best  in  the  district. 


No.  63. — Faust  Colliery. — Lewis  Faust  &  Brother,  Operators. 

This  colliery  consists  of  a  small  slope  sunk  15  yards  deep  on  the  north 
dip  of  the  Lewis  vein,  on  the  Xorth  America  company's  estate.     The  coa 
is  six  feet  thick.     The  character  of  work  doing  is  robbing  out  the  works, 
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and  is  very  dangerous  for  the  miners.  Circumstances  rendered  it  necessary 
for  me  to  direct  the  stoppage  of  this  small  place  on  this  account.  The  re- 
moval of  the  chain  pillar  in  this  small  lift  was  a  dangerous  undertaking  for 
the  men,  yet  there  were  some  who  would  heedlessly  continue  employment 
at  mining,  disregarding  the  small  chances  of  life  and  limb  in  such  danger- 
ous places. 


No.  64. — Palmer  Vein  Drift  Colliery. — John  Wadlinger^  Operator. 

This  is  a  new  colliery,  lately  put  in  operation  ;  it  consists  of  a  drift  open- 
ing on  the  Palmer  vein,  situated  west  of  Alinersville,  on  the  Phoenix  Park 
company's  estate.  This  drift  is  open  in  300  yards.  The  seam  is  six  feet 
thick,  and  dips  only  10°.  The  abandonment  of  this  colliery  is  contem- 
plated at  an  early  day,  until  further  and  deeper  developments  are  decided 
upon.  The  improvements  consist  of  a  30  horse  breaker  engine,  with  three 
steam  boilers,  giving  employment  to  some  25  persons. 


No.  65. — Conner  (Little  Tracy)  Colliery. —  Charles  Conner^  Operator. 

This  is  among  the  small  collieries,  situated  on  the  North  America  tract ; 
it  consists  of  a  drift  open  on  the  Little  Tracy  vein  ;  the  angle  of  dip  of  the 
coal  seam  is  15°.  350  yards  of  gangway  have  been  opened.  The  seam  is 
three  feet  thick.  Mining  is  continued  with  gangway  and  breast  extensions. 
The  condition  of  the  mine  and  ventilation  is  good.  This  place  gives  em- 
ployment to  some  ten  persons.  The  coal  is  of  the  red  ash  quality,  and 
gets  ready  sale  in  the  place.  At  present  it  is  unnecessary  to  extend  our 
remarks  further  than  say,  that  the  safety  of  the  hands  receives  due  attention, 
much  better  than  couli  be  expected  from  such  a  small  place.  This  is  attri- 
butable to  Mr.  Conner  having  the  management  of  his  father's  large  collieries 
at  Girardsville  and  Ashland. 


No.  66. — Bia  Tracy  Colliery. — George  Evans,  Operator. 

This  collier}'  is  situated  at  East  Mines,  on  the  estate  of  the  North  America 
company.  It  consists  of  a  slope  sunk  45  yards  deep  on  the  north  dip  of 
the  Big  Tracy  vein,  on  an  angle  of  70°  to  OO'-".  The  coal  seam  is  5  feet  thick, 
with  east  and  west  gangways  open.  I  found  the  mines  in  very  bad  condi- 
tion, with  no  second  out-let,  ventilation  and  drainage  bad,  and  the  timbers 
inadequate.  1  directed  the  necessar}-  timber  to  be  used,  and  that  the  mine 
should  be  put  iu  safe  working  order,  and  to  have  such  necessary  improve- 
ments made  for  the  safety  of  the  men  as  was  deemed  proper.  Formerly 
this  colliery  had  been  operated  on  a  large  scale,  with  2  slopes  and  3  drifts, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Gorman.  The  present  slope  is  but  a  substitute  for  the  ex- 
traction of  coal  lift  in  the  old  works.  Some  10  persons  are  employed  in 
this  undertaking. 
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No.  67. — Spruce  Forest. — Messrs.  Lucas  &  Denning,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  north  of  St.  Clair,  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son.    It  consists  of  a  shaft  sunk yards  deep  on  the  Skidmore  vein. 

The  seam  dips  at  an  angle  of  83°  south,  with  gangways  open  in  east  and 
west;  1,000  yards  of  gangways  are  open,  with  breasting,  etc.  The  coal 
seam  is  6  feet  thick.  The  further  extension  of  gangways  was  suspended  in 
the  spring,  in  consequence  of  the  pinching  out  of  the  seam.  The  further 
development  of  the  colliery  ceased  in  April.  The  engines  and  machinery  for 
drainage  were  removed,  and  the  shaft  now  is  filled  with  water.  By  tunnel- 
ing, the  other  seams  on  the  tract  may  be  reached  easily,  the  basin  being  a 
narrow  one  and  the  angle  of  dip  being  high.  No  doubt  the  underlying 
seams  can  be  developed. 


No.  68. — Washington  Drift. —  William  Kroll,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  near  Tamaqua,  on  the  estate  of  the  Tamaqua 
coal  company.  It  consists  of  a  drift  opening  on  the  Washington  vein,  the 
gangway  of  which  is  700  yards  long ;  the  coal  seam  dip  is  on  an  angle  of 
70°,  and  five  feet  thick ;  the  character  of  work  doing  is  extending  gang- 
ways and  opening  breastings  and  headings;  the  mine  is  well  ventilated  by 
an  air-hole  open  out  to  the  surface  600  yards  from  the  drift  mouth.  This 
air-way  is  used  as  an  out-let,  all  of  which  I  found  in  good  condition.  The 
colliery  affords  employment  to  some  20  hands ;  the  seam  generates  no  gas, 
and  mining  is  considered  a  safe  operation  in  this  mine. 


No.  69 Tunnel  No.  2,  Bull  Run. 

This  colliery  consists  of  a  tunnel  open  in  Spring  mountain,  on  the  estate 
of  the  Lehigh  coal  and  navigation  company,  420  yards  long  on  the  E  vein  ; 
the  coal  seam  dips  on  an  angle  of  78°;  the  Red  Ash  seam  is  open  at  the  dis- 
tance of  346  3'ards  in,  the  west  gangway  of  which  is  150  yards  in.  This  coal 
seam  is  8  feet  thick.  The  east  gangway  on  the  E  vein  is  290  yards  in.  The 
character  of  work  doing  was  extending  gangways ;  the  E  coal  seam  is  25 
feet  thick. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  natural  draught ;  the  condition  of  the  mine  is 
very  good,  and  mining  is  considered  a  safe  operation  ;  some  18  persons  are 
in  the  mine  at  present. 


No.  70. — York  Farm  Slope Job  Bich  &  Son,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  west  of  Pottsville,  on  the  York  company's  estate. 
It  consists  of  a  slope  sunk  350  yards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Tunnel 
vein,  on  an  angle  of  15°.  The  colliery  has  been  28  years  in  operation  ;  the 
coal  is  7  feet  thick  ;  2  gangways  are  open,  one  on  each  of  the  north  and 
south  dips.  Mining  is  considered  a  safe  operation  here.  The  character  of 
work  doing  is  extending  gangways  and  opening  breastings.  A  change  in 
the  method  of  ventilation,  as  I  recommended  last  year,  had  a  good  ettect ; 
an  out-let  had  been  opened  in  the  western  district  of  the  mine,  at  the  face 
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of  the  gangway,  which  serves  for  a  safety  road  and  air-course.  Drainage 
is  effected  by  the  water  passing  into  the  old  levels  of  the  York  Farm  slope  ; 
a  20-horse  engine  is  used  at  the  slope  and  runs  the  breaker. 


No.  71. — Taylorville  Colliery. —  Thos.  Schullenberger,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  on  the  extreme  western  end  of  Glen  Carbon  val- 
ley, near  Taylorville,  on  the  estate  of  the  Manhattan  coal  compan3\  It  con- 
sists of  a  slope  sunk  280  yards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Daniel  vein,  on 
an  angle  of  60°;  the  coal  seam  is  8  feet  thick  ;  the  slope  is  sunk  2  lifts,  the 
new  lift  was  completed  in  December.  The  work  of  opening  gangwaj-s  east 
and  west  is  progressing  rapidly,  such  as  opening  counter  schutes  on  the  east 
gangway,  and  on  the  west  gangway  the  work  of  opening  a  counter  gangway  ; 
a  second  out-let  of  a  section  area,  20  by  16,  and  6  feet  higb=I08  square 
feet ;  this  out-let  will  be  used  for  the  pumps.  26  men  are  at  work  in  these 
extensions. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  40-horse  steam  fan,  18  feet 
in  diameter,  the  condition  of  which  is  good. 

Engines. — Two  90-horse  engines  are  used  at  the  slope ;  a  40-horse  pump- 
ing engine;  one  10-horse  feed  pump  ;  a  20-horse  runs  the  old  breaker;  a 
40  horse  steam  fan;  5  engines=290,  with  10  steam  boilers,  the  condition 
of  which  engines,  steam  boilers,  machinerj^  and  tackle  is  good.  The  out- 
side improvements  consist  of  a  slope  house  of  ample  dimensions,  a  coal 
breaker,  and  a  large  new  breaker  constructing.  When  this  colliery  is  in 
full  operation  it  will  constitute  one  of  the  best  in  the  district.  The  Daniel 
and  B,  or  Buck  Mountain  seams,  can  be  made  by  this  slope. 


No.  72 Jugular  Drift. — Thomas  Egan  &  Co,,  Operators. 

This  drift  is  situated  at  Coal  Castle,  on  the  estate  of  the  Dundas  heirs. 
It  consists  of  a  drift  opening  on  the  Jugular  vein  ;  the  coal  seam  dips  on 
an  angle  of  90°;  the  coal  is  60  feet  thick,  white  ash  quality.  The  drift  is 
opened  eastward ;  the  gangway  is  in  80  yards,  with  4  breasts  working  on 
it.  Air-holes  influence  ventilation,  which  is  very  good.  The  drift  is  open 
some  180  feet  above  water  level,  and  a  tunnel  is  now  opening  on  the  water 
level  to  cut  the  coal  seam  on  that  level.  This  is  a  new  place,  the  prospects 
of  which  is  very  encouraging. 


No.  73. — Wadesville  Drift. — Burlucky,  Operator. 

This  is  a  drift  opening  on  the  Big  Diamond  vein  ;  the  gangway  is  in  80 
yards,  and  continuing  its  extension.  Other  mining  breasts,  at  present, 
have  suspended.  This  place,  when  in  operation,  gives  employment  to  some 
16  persons.    No  machinery  is  needed  so  far. 
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No.  t4. — Junction  Slope,  Westwood. —  T.  M^Donall,  Operator. 

This  is  a  small  slope,  sunk  on  the  end  of  a  3  foot  vein,  at  Westwood  gap  ; 
it  consists  of  a  small  land-sale  colliery  for  supplying  that  vicinity,  giving 
employment  to  some  eight  hands  ;  the  coal  is  of  a  red  ash  quality.  These 
seams  had  been  formerly  worked  on  a  large  scale,  but  the  parties  aban- 
doned them,  and  transferred  their  mining  interests  to  the  Mahanoy  region, 
when  that  region  came  into  the  mining  market. 


No.  75. — Mead's  Colliery. —  William  Mead,  Operator. 

This  consists  of  a  small  slope  sunk  50  yards  deep  on  the  Lewis  vein,  on 
the  North  America  tract.  I  found  the  place  in  good  condition.  Ventila- 
tion was  good,  but  the  profit  of  ten  times  is  not  adequate  to  warrant  any 
great  expenditure.  This  state  of  affairs  often  forces  persons  to  become 
covetous,  the  consequence  of  which  is  the  neglect  of  substantially  repairing 
the  mine  until  finally  the  place  is  abandoned.  Some  10  persons  are  em- 
ploj'ed  at  this  place. 


No.  76. — George  Seiberts's  Small  Colliery. 

Open  on  the  North  America  tract.  A  drift  had  been  open  and  gangways 
extended  for  some  considerable  distance  on  the  Lewis  vein.  The  coal  seam 
was  7  feet  thick.  7  hands  were  employed.  The  mine  had  been  suspended 
for  a  time  and  finally  abandoned. 

In  closing  my  report  on  these  collieries  of  my  district,  I  am  impelled  by 
a  sense  of  justice  to  sa}'  that  many  courtesies  have  been  extended  to  me  by 
the  mining  public,  while  many  of  the  operators  have  also  favored  me  by 
adopting  my  i-ecommendations  favoring  the  safety  of  the  miners  and  per- 
sons employed  in  working  the  mines,  and  by  civily  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  mining  law,  although  there  were  others  again  who  tena- 
ciousl}^  opposed  my  instructions  to  make  the  necessary  improvements  for 
the  better  safety  and  health  of  the  miners  in  their  employ.  I  am  pleased 
to  say,  however,  that  this  year  there  were  16  deaths  less  than  last.  But 
four  injunctions  have  been  issued  restraining  delinquent  operators  from 
working  their  mines  in  contravention  of  the  statute  law. 

I  was  present  at  27  inquests  held  on  the  bodies  of  persons  who  were  killed 
or  who  died  of  injuries.  Have  made  246  examinations  of  collieries,  and 
traveled  4,442  miles.  Have  77  collieries  in  my  district ;  9  shafts,  59  slopes 
of  132  lifts  and  28  drifts.  84  veins  are  worked — 23  north  dips  and  61 
south  dips;  40  are  white  ash,  29  red  ash  and  11  gra}^  ash  veins.  37  steam 
fans,  3  furnaces,  33  natural  and  3  steam  jects  are  used  for  ventilation.  240 
steam  engines  are  in  use^l6,012  horse  power.  19  persons  were  killed,  11 
died  of  injuries,  and  119  were  maimed  and  injured.  10,000  persons  are 
employed  in  and  about  the  mines  of  my  district. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

FRANK  SCHMELTZER, 
Inspector  of  Mines  for  Pottsville  District. 

P.  r.  M'Andrew, 

Clerk  Min.  JDist.  Schuylkill. 
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ABANDONED   COLLIERIES — THEIR   LOCATION    AND   NUMBER. 


Roversville 1  slope. 

Heckscherviile 2  slopes. 

Thomaston 1  slope. 

Mine  Hill  Oap 1      " 

Delaware,  No.  1, 3  drifts. 

Delaware,  West 3      " 

Coal  Castle 4  slopes. 

Newcastle 4      " 

Spruce  Forest 1  shaft. 

Spruce  Forest 1  drifts. 

New  Castle 1  drift. 

Forestville 1  slope. 

Primrose 1       " 

Phoenix  Park 2  drifts. 

Black  Valley 4  slopes. 

Mine  Hill 2      " 

Oak  Hill 5      " 

West  Delaware 4      '• 

West  Delaware 4  drifts. 

Mount  LaflFee 2  slopes. 

Mount  Laftee 3  drifts. 

Wadesville  4  slopes. 

Wadesville 6  drifts. 

St.  Clair 1  shaft. 

St.  Clair 6  slopes. 

East  Delaware 4       " 

East  Delaware 7  drifts. 

Mill  Creek 5  slopes. 

Mill  Creek 5  drifts. 

Crow  Hollow 7      " 

West  Branch 1  shaft. 

West  Branch.. 2  slopes. 

Miuersville 2      " 

Pottsville : 5      " 

North  America  mines 3      •♦ 

North  America  mines 1  shaft. 

North  America  mines 4  drifts. 

Windy  Harbor 2  slopes. 

Windy  Harbor 6  drifts. 

Eagle  Hill 1  slope. 

Eagle  Hill 4  drifts. 

Port  Carbon 3  slopes. 


Port  Carbon 4  drifts. 

Pottsville,  Yery's  Landing 2  slopes. 

Pottsville,  Sharp  mountain 2      " 

Pottsville,  Sharp  mountain 6  drifts. 

Five  Points 2  slopes. 

Five  Points 6  drifts. 

Silver  Creek 2  slooes. 

Silver  Creek 6  drifts. 

New  Philadelphia 4  slopes. 

New  Philadelphia 4  drifts. 

Kaskawilliam „...  3  slopes. 

Kaskawilliam 4  dritts. 

Tuscarora 2  slopes. 

Tuscarora 3  drifts. 

Bror-kville 3  slopes. 

Middleport ..    2      " 

Middleport 3  drifts. 

Buckville 3      " 

Buckville 2  slopes. 

Reevesdale 1  shaft. 

Tatnaqua 1      " 

Tarnaqua 2  slopes. 

Tamaqua 4  drifts. 

Greenwood 1  slope. 

Greenwood 1  tunnel 

Sharp  mountain 1  slope. 

Duncan  estate  1      " 

Duncan  estate 1  drift. 

West  Wood 1  slope. 

West  Wood 1  shaft. 

West  Wood 2  drifts. 

Old  Salem  1  slope. 

Old  Salem 2  drifts. 

West  Wood  Junction 1      " 

Minersville  borough 1  slope. 

Minersville  Red  Ash 1      '♦ 

Minersville  Cackle 2  drifts. 

Oak  Hill,  East 2  slopes. 

Delaware  Greenpark 1  driit. 

Delaware  Greeupark 1  slope. 

Bullock  estate 2  drifts. 


A   LIST   OF   MAPS   FURNISHED    OF   THE   COLLIERIES   OF   THE   FIRST   DISTRICT. 


1.  Glendower  slope. 

2.  Glen  Carbon  slope. 
.3.  Oakdale  shafis. 

4.  Heckscherviile  slopes. 

5.  Thomaston  shaft  &  slope, 

6.  W«st  Pine  Knot  slope. 

7.  East  Pine  Knot  slope. 

8.  Mine  Hill  Gap  slope. 

9.  Spruce  Forest  slope. 

10.  Phoetdx,  No.  1,  slope. 

11.  Wolf  Creek(Kear)  slope. 

12.  Live  Oak  slope. 
1.3.  Beach  wood  slope. 

14.  Eayle  slope. 

15.  Monitor  slope. 


16.  Manchester,  2,  slope. 

17.  Hickory  shaft  and  slope, 
1,S.  St.  Clair  shaft. 

19.  Pine  Forest  shaft. 

20.  Forestville  slope. 

21.  Feeder  Dam  slope. 

22.  Ravensdale  slope. 

23.  Eagle  Hill  shaft. 

24.  Glentworth  slope. 

25.  Lainbert  slope. 
2*1.  Gate  shaft. 

27.  Silver  Creek  slope. 

28.  Commercial  slope. 

29.  Nowegian  sh't  <fe  slope. 

30.  Butler  slope. 


31.  Swift  Creek  slope. 
.32.  Alaska  slope. 

33.  Summit  Hill  slope. 

34.  Bull  Run  slope. 

35.  Coal  Dale  slope. 
3<3.  Kentucky  slope. 

37.  New  Kirk  slope. 

38.  High  Mines  slope. 

39.  Tamaqua  shaft. 

40.  Greenwood  slope. 

41.  Greenwood,  No.  2,  slo'e. 

42.  Reevesdale  slope. 

43.  Buckville  slope. 

44.  Wolf  Creek  (  Kear)  slo. 
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Expenses  of  Frank  Schmellzer,  Inspector  of  Mines  of  the  First  district^ 
(Pottsvillejfor  the  year  ending  September  22,  1871. 

EXPENSE   ACCOUNT   TO   DECEMBER   31,  1870. 
DR. 

To  1  horse,  $120  ;  1  buggy,  $200   $320  00 

1  set  of  harness,  $25  ;    3  months'  horse  feed,  $58. . .        83  00 
3  months'  house  rent,  $51  ;  three  months'  office  rent, 

$2125 72  25, 

office  coal,  $22  ;  post  office  expenses,  $4  86 26  86 

printing  and  publishing,  $18  98  ;  gas,  $3 21  98 

moving  from  Girardsville  to  Pottsville,  etc 75  00 

instruments  used  by  inspectors  of  mines 14  20 

suit  of  mining  clothes,  $26  50  ;  boots,  etc.,  $13 39  50 

1  tape-line,  $3  :  rule,  $2 :  lamps,  $4 9  00 

$661   79 

EXPENSES   TO    SEPTEMBER  22,  1871. 

To  9  months'  horse  feed,  $174;   9  months'  house  rent, 

$90 $264  00 

9  months'  office  rent  $31  86  ;  9  months'  postage  and 

telegrams,  $10  60 42  46 

printing,  $5  83  ;  1  anemometer,  $40 45  83 

second  set  of  harness,  $35  ;  carriage  repairs,  $29  80,  64  80 
justice  and  witness  fees.  Commonwealth  fs.  St.  Clair 

colliery 6  50 

6  affidavits,  ($1  50,)  and  stage  fare  to  Summit  mines,  5  50 

expenses  for  getting  maps  made ....  1  08 

difference  in  the  value  of  an  exchange  of  a  horse., . .  105  00 
horseshoeing,  $12;   stamps,  stationery  and  print- 


ing 


o» 


$5  10 17  10 


incidental  expenses  for  the  current  year 80  00 

stable  rent,  one  year 36  00 

compass  and  tin  box 3  25 

671  52 

Amount  of  expenses  incurred 1,  333  31 

This  is  to  certify,  that  the  above  amounts  are  correct  to  the  best  of  my 
belief. 

FRANK  SCHMELTZER, 
Inspector  of  Pottsville  district. 
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REPORT 


OP   THE 


COLLIERIES  OF  THE  SECOND,  OR  ASHLAND,  DISTRICT,  FOR 

THE  YEAR  187L 


His  Excellency,  John  W.  Geary, 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania : 

Sir: — In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  an  act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  approved  the  third  day  of 
March,  Anno  Domini,  1870,  entitled  "An  Act  providing  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  persons  employed  in  coal  mines," 

1  have  tbe  honor  to  herewith  submit  m^'  annual  report  of  the  condition, 
etc.,  of  the  collieries  of  the  Second,  or  Ashland,  district,  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1871.  In  connection  with  which  are  tabulated  statistics  of 
mortality  and  casualties,  which  occarred  during  the  year:  the  number  of 
persons  killed  or  died  of  their  injuries  ;  the  number  of  persons  maimed  and 
injured,  and  \hQ  number  of  widows  and  orphans.  Attached  to  this  report 
is  a  list  of  colliery  maps  furnished  me,  showing  the  extent  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  mines,  and  the  territory  allotted  to  each.  The  largeness  of  the 
coal  seams  in  the  collieries  of  my  district  make  mining  a  more  dangerons 
operation  than  it  is  in  thinner  seams,  and  therefore  requires  better  skilled 
miners  to  work  them  than  it  does  in  smaller  seams.  This  is  not  always 
the  case  in  this  country.  The  inducements  held  out  to  inexperienced  per- 
sons to  become  miners,  and  earn  miners'  wages,  a  work  to*which  the;^'  are 
altogether  unacquainted  with,  precipitates  this  unwarrantable  excuse,  and 
the  result  of  such  an  imprudent  course,  adopted  by  the  applicant  for  mine.r- 
ship,  and  even  the  employer,  is  deserving  of  the  severest  censure.  Many 
who  are  entirely  strangers  to  tbe  art  of  mining — except  when  they  learn 
only  the  rudiments  of  drilling  in  the  coal  seam  and  charging  a  blast,  with- 
out any  further  experience — assume  the  responsibility  of  discharging  that 
very  onerous  and  responsible  duty,  that  of  a  practical  and  skilled  miner  in 
the  face  of  such  terrible  dangers,  and  that  mortalities  are  so  common,  that 
funeral  processions  may  be  seen  weekly  at  those  mining  hamlets,  answer 
this  case  truthfully.  It  uiust  be  assumed  that  the  party  is  some  hapless 
miner,  who  came  to  his  death  by  an  accident  in  the  mine.  The  circum- 
Btances  of  some  ;  the  ambition  of  others ;  the  sort  of  community  ;  the  ad- 
vantages afforded  by  the  locality  ;  the  influence  of  association  on  the  part 
of  the  employed,  and  the  operators'  necessity  to  iucre^ase  their  shippnunts, 
together  with  the  pecuniary  distress  occasioned  by  strikes,  are  the  induce- 
ments that  generally  attract  the  inexperienced  novice  to  assume  the  occu- 
pation of  the  miner.  When  once  accustomed  to  his  occupation  his  fears 
vanish  and  give  place  to  fearless  imprudence,  which  sooner  or  later  results 
fSatally. 
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Although  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  gases  ;  unacquainted  with  the  art  of 
mining  in  thick  high  pitching  seams  ;  a  novice  to  the  surrounding  dangers, 
or  even  the  use  of  the  safety  lamp,  here  he  is  found  an  object  of  pity,  dig- 
ging his  own  grave.  When  the  practical  miner  cautiously  advances  in  his 
working  place,  carefully  exploring  every  minutia  of  interest,  carefully  ex- 
amines every  crevice  where  a  speck  of  gas  could  accumulate,  making  sure 
of  this,  he  then  tests  the  solidity  of  the  top  rock  or  coal,  the  sides  and 
face  of  his  working  place,  sees  that  a  safe  retreat  is  available,  pauses  and 
calculates  accurately  every  point  of  interest  before  he  assumes  operation, 
first  being  assured  that  all  things  are  well.  When  a  passenger  train  stops 
at  the  station,  the  click  of  the  hammer  of  the  practical  car-wheel  examiner 
is  heard  along  the  train,  indicating  the  dangerous  wheel  or  axle,  just  so 
does  the  click  of  the  practical  miners  pick  reveal  the  dangerous  spot,  from 
which  he  suddenly  flies,  or  endeavors  to  secure.  But  explosive  gas,  above 
all  other  dangers,  is  the  most  dreaded,  as  an  explosion  fills  all  space  with 
fire,  destroys  the  strongest  barrier,  burns  with  violent  intensity,  suffocates 
even  those  at  a  long  distance,  and  often  setting  fire  to  the  locality.  This 
is  a  condition  common  to  the  coal  mines  of  Schuylkill  county,  in  which 
many  inexperienced  persons  are  employed,  and  consequently  disasters  must 
ensue  from  the  causes  herein  set  forth. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  deaths  in  my  district  this  year  is  50, 
to  62  in  1870 — 6  less  ;  that  the  injuries  this  year  are  168,  to  93  in  1870 — 
75  more;  that  the  widows  this  year  are  24,  to  38  in  1870 — 14  less;  and  that 
the  orphans  this  year  are  97,  to  121  in  1870 — 24  less.  In  nearly  all  the 
cases  which  resulted  in  death  or  serious  injuries  the  verdicts  rendered  ex- 
onerated the  mine  officers  from  blame,  while  ill-advised  undertakings  and 
impetuosity  are  found  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  «almost  all  the  casualties 
that  occur  in  the  district  mines. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  necessary  improvements  for  the  safety  and 
health  of  persons  employed  in  these  mines  are  rapidly  advancing  ;  that  the 
miners  themselves  view  the  causes  of  the  casualties  with  greater  interest 
than  was  the  case  heretofore,  and  are  submitting  to  the  regulations  and 
rules  of  the  mining  law,  which  is  for  their  especial  benefit.  The  use  of 
speaking  tubes  is  not  yet  appreciated  by  the  operators  generally.  The  con- 
dition of  mine  machinery  is  much  better,  and  better  precautionary  measures 
are  adopted  than  was  the  case  formerly. 

In  regard  to  our  duties  under  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  3d  of 
March,  1870,  in  reference  to  steam  boilers,  we  do  not  feel  responsible  for 
reporting  their  condition  in  connection  with  this  report,  as  that  branch  of 
our  duty  under  the  act  providing  for  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  coal  mines,  has  been  transferred  to  an  inspector  of  steam  boilers 
for  the  district  of  Schuylkill  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  whose  re- 
ports on  the  condition  of  steam  boilers  are  seldom  furnished  us. 

The  advantage  of  using  steam  fans  is  receiving  attention,  and  they  are 
superseding  all  other  modes  of  ventilation  heretofore  in  use.  Their  use, 
when  properly  applied,  is  no  small  guarantee  of  safety.  Yentilation  of 
deep  mines  is  a  matter  engaging  the  attention  of  mine  bosses  and  mine 
managers  much  more  than  that  subject  did  since  the  commencement  of 
mining  in  this  district,  and  hopes  are  entertained  of  its  beneficial  result. 

The  marked  decrease  in  casualties  during  the  last  three  months  of  the 
year  is  a  gratifying  feature,  showing  that  precautionary  measures  have 
great  influence  over  disasters,  and  that  the  necessity  of  fostering  this  i)ro- 
tection  for  the  safety  and  health  of  those  employed  in  coal  mines  is  eminent, 
and  the  gratitude  of  the  mining  public  particularly  is  due  to  all  who  have 
contributed  in  the  least  degree  to  enact  this  most  needed  law  for  the  lunc- 
11 
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lioration  of  the  condition  and  for  the  safety  of  persons  employed  in  coal 
mines. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  impressed  with  a  hope  that  a  greater  degree  of  pre- 
caution will  be  exercised  the  coming  year  than  has  been  heretofore,  and 
that  casualties  will  decrease  in  like  ratio ;  that  prudent  councils  will  pre- 
vail among  our  miners  ;  that  mine  managers  will  so  conduct  the  operation 
of  mining  and  ventilation,  in  conformity  with  law,  as  will  deserve  public 
approbation,  for  in  doing  this  they  not  only  secure  the  safety  of  the  lives 
of  valuable  men,  but  greatly  benefit  their  own  interest  in  conducting  their 
collieries  on  a  safe  and  practical  plan.  In  discharging  our  duty  to  the  pub- 
lic our  action  should  be  prompt  and  just,  well  knowing  its  necessity,  and 
asking  the  assistance  of  all  officers  of  collieries  to  afford  us  the  necessary 
assistance  to  enable  us  to  discharge  our  duties  justly  to  all.  Many  satis- 
factory changes  have  taken  place  during  the  year,  and  many  more  are  in 
progress,  while  others  again  are  anticipated  and  decided  upon  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  and  but  little  doubt  remains  but  a  complete  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  and  the  inspector's  instructions  will  soon  be  com- 
pletely established. 

JOHN  ETLIXGHAM, 

Inspector  of  Mint*. 
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SECOND  DISTRICT— ASHLAND. 

Hereto  annexed  will  be  found  detailed  reports  of  all  collieries  in  the  die- 
Irict  of  Asbland,  with  descriptions  and  conditions  when  examined,  the 
means  used  for  their  ventilation  and  safe  management  as  is  herein  set  forth. 

No.  I. — Continental  Colliery. — Robert  Gorrell  rfc  Co.,  Operators. 

Description. — The  colliery  is  situated  two  miles  north  of  Ashland,  on  the 

estate  of  i .     It  consists  of  a  double  track  sl()[)e  opening,  sunk 

175  yards  deep  on  the  north  dip  of  the  E  vein,  at  an  angle  of  5t'";  the  coal 
of  which  is  25  feet  thick  ;  the  old  slope  is  used  for  a  drainage;  10  steam 
boilers  are  used  in  one  set  of  nests  to  supply  steam  for  drainage,  hoisting 
coal  and  a  steam  fan.  Tw^o  engines  are  used  for  drainage,  one  a  70-horse 
ill  the  bottom  lift,  and  a  50-horse  in  the  upper  lift ;  two  50-horse  enijines 
are  used  at  tiie  hoisting  slope.  The  character  of  work  done  is  extending 
gangwa3-s,  breast  working  and  opening  air-courses,  which  is  considered 
satisfactory.  The  seam  is  generall}'  regular  and  the  coal  strong  ;  the  rock 
top  is  tolerably  safe  ;  the  mine  generates  some  explosive  gas. 

Gavgwaya — Onl}'  two  gangways  are  yet  open  ;  the  east  is  open  in  1,500 
feet,  with  18  breasts  worked  ;  the  west  is  oj^en  in  1,800  feet,  with  24  breasts 
worked,  each  of  which  is  from  10  to  12  yards  wide  and  75  to  80  yards  long, 
the  pillars  generally  8  yards  thick. 

Ventilation. — A  15-horse  steam  fan  is  used  to  ventilate  the  mine.  The 
slope  is  used  for  a  down-cast ;  the  air  is  sej)arated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
slope  into  two  splits,  the  one  goes  in  west,  the  other  in  east  in  the  gang- 
ways to  their  faces,  thence  passes  up  into  the  working  districts,  ventilating 
these  breast  workings  and  returning  by  the  pillar  headings  to  and  commu- 
nicates with  the  out-cast  air  shaft  at  the  fan. 

Engines. — There  are  five  well  conditioned  steam  engines  in  use,  equal  to 
260  horse,  with  1 9  steam  boilers,  whose  condition  is  not  reported.  All  other 
machinery  and  attachments  are  in  good  order. 

Iltmarks. — Miners  work  b}-  contract  per  yard  ;  the  coal  is  solid  and  good  ; 
a  20  yard  chain  pillar  is  left  to  support  the  old  lift  gangway  ;  there  are  two 
schutcs  open  in  each  breast,  with  headings  in  the  pillars  for  ventilation  ;  an 
air-course  is  open  along  each  gangwa}',  having  a  section  area  of  30  square 
feet ;  the  fan  out-let  has  a  section  area  of  60  square  feet ;  a  second  out-let 
is  now  open  for  travel  on  the  west  side.  The  condition  of  ventilation  is  at 
present  good  ;  some  dilliculty  had  been  met  with  in  getting  a  second  egress 
safety  traveling  road  made  for  the  men  ;  drainage,  etc.,  is  good  at  jn-esent ; 
there  is  no  sj)eaking  tube  or  wash-house  called  for  ;  the  operators  i)roinise 
to  comply  v.ith  all  the  requirements  of  law. 


No,  2. — Preston  Colliery,  No.  ;J. ,  Operaton^. 

Dcticription. — This  colliery  is  situated  at  Oirardsville,  on  the  estate  of 
the  lute  Stephen  Girard,  and  owned  by  Dr.  Preston,  as  the  Preston  coal 
and  improvement  company.  It  consists  of  a  double  track  slope  sunk  two 
lifts  on  the  north  dip,  150  yards  deep  on  the  E  vein,  at  an  angle  of  55*^. 
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The  upper  lift  was  only  sunk  to  the  water  level ;  its  gangwaj's  run  in  east 
and  west;  the  new  lift  is  a  continuation  of  It,  and  its  gangways  are  open 
in  east  and  west,  but  a  change  in  the  formation  of  the  strata  forms  a  south 
dip  also  ;  the  breasts  arc  worked  10  yards  wide  and  run  up  some  80  yards 
high,  the  pillars  are  sufliciently  strong,  with  headings  open  at  8uital)le  in- 
tervals for  the  admittance  of  air,  etc.  The  present  system  of  mining  done 
is  considered  safe ;  the  rock  strata  appears  to  be  regular  and  strong  ;  the 
coal  also  is  of  good  strong  quality,  generally  mined  by  blasting. 

Gangways. — There  are  4  regular  gangways  open  on  the  colliery ;  the 
upper  lift  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  new  gangways  will  have  a  run  of 
some  l,fiOO yards. 

Ventilation. — This  is  produced  hy  an  out-let  airhole  to  the  slope  water 
level,  which  comes  from  the  mountain  air  hole,  and,  by  a  system  of  over- 
casts in  ihe  gangway,  is  brought  into  their  working  places,  and  forced  to 
traverse  each  district,  thence  through  a  course  down  to  the  out-let.  The 
l)0ttom  lift  is  supplied  with  air  from  the  slo{)e,  divided' and  forced  in  east 
and  wet>t,  traversing  these  separate  districts,  returns  through  the  workings, 
and  communicates  with  the  water  level  on  its  out-ward  passage;  a  25  horse 
steam  fan  has  been  in  use  at  this  colliery  for  some  time,  which  renders  gen- 
eral t-atisfaction. 

Engines. — Two  steam  engines  are  in  use  ;  the  slope  engine  is  a  60-hor.se ; 
the  bleaker  engine  is  a  25-horse.  There  is  now  a  small  locomotive  engine 
used  to  haul  the  coal  from  No.  3  mine  to  No,  4  breaker;  their  aggregate 
power  is  90  horse.  A  report  of  the  condition  of  these  boilers  has  been 
made  ;  the  engines  and  machinery  appear  to  be  in  a  good  condition. 

Ecmarlcs — Drainage  was  produced  by  water  cages.  The  mode  used  last 
year  to  ventilate  the  mine  has  been  successfully  changed  ;  snfet}^  lamps  arc 
used  for  safety  of  the  miners,  as  large  quantities  of  explosive  gas  are  evolved, 
and  a  necessity  exists  to  use  all  efforts  lor  the  protection  of  those  who  are 
there  employed.  Other  improvements  are  making  for  greater  security, and 
for  belter  ventilation,  which  will,  when  completed,  render  satisfaction.  An 
accident  occurred,  which  resulted  in  loss  of  life. 


No.  3 — Tunnel  Colliery,  Ashland. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  in  Ashland, on  the  estate  of  John 
P.  iJrock  &  Bro.  It  consists  of  three  slopes,  sunk  on  the  north  dip  of  the 
E  vein,  at  an  angle  of  G5°;  the  seam  is  21  feet  thick.  The  old  slope  is  268 
3'ards  deep,  with  a  double  track.  This  slope  is  to  be  used  for  a  miner  and 
material  stop,  after  the  others  are  completed  and  in  operation.  A  new 
double  track  slope  is  now  sinking,  to  the  same  level,  on  the  6  foot  vein,  to 
l)e  afterwards  used  for  a  coal  slope,  which  is,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  pre- 
sent breaker,  to  do  away  with  hauling,  etc.  A  pumping  slope  is  sunk  a 
short  distance  east  of  this,  by  which  it  is  intended  to  drain  the  tunnel  and 
Pioneer  collieries.  When  these  improvements  are  completed,  the}'  will  con- 
stitute this  colliery  one  of  the  largest  in  the  region.  The  character  of  work 
doins:  is  sinking  and  raining  gangway*  coal,  which  will  continue  until  some 
time  in  March  next. 

Gangway.^. — There  are  some  1,400  yards  of  gangways  open  on  the  old 
lift  level.  A  tunnel  will  open  the  E  vein  from  the  new  slope,  which  will 
make  mining  operations  much  safer. 

Ventilation — At  present  a  12-horse  steam  fan  ventilates  the  tunnel  mine  ; 
a  2U-horse  steam  fan  ventilates  the  old  Pioneer  mines,  which  are  connected 
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with  the  tunnel  colliery,  and  an  opening  for  another  20-horse  steam  fan  is 
in  course  of  construction.  When  these  improvements  are  completed,  the 
colliery  may  be  ventilated  by  3  steam  fans. 

Engines. — Seven  steam  engines  are  in  use=580  horse  power,  viz :  One 
90-horse  hoisting  engine ;  one  300-horse  pump  engine ;  two  60-horse  engines 
in  the  new  slope  ;  one  30-horse  breaker  engine  ;  one  30-horse  dirt  plane  en- 
gine, and  one  10-horse  fan.  The  Pioneer  colliery  has  a  Bull  pump  of  500- 
horse  power,  and  a  20-horse  steam  fan  in  operation,  but  the  colliery  is,  at 
present,  dismantled  and  abandoned. 

Remarks. — This  colliery  has  of  late  passed  into  other  hands,  who  are 
completing  these  improvements  at  a  heavy  cost;  some  of  the  present  en- 
gines are  tu  be  superseded  by  more  powerful  ones,  and  entirely  improved 
machinery. 

Ventilation  is  the  only  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  but  it  is  hoped  the  char- 
acter of  raining  done  and  management  of  the  works,  will  insure  this  matter 
as  safe.  Ample  steam  power  can  be  brought  into  requisition  at  all  times ; 
at  present,  what  work  is  done  inside,  is  done  by  the  use  of  safety  lamps ; 
the  seam  is  large  and  generates  explosive  gases  freely  ;  but  under  improved 
management,  ihis  difhculty  may  be  easilj'  overcome. 


No.  4. — Colorado  Colliery. — Hon.  H.  L.  Cake  &  Huntzinger^  Operators^ 
or  the  Fhiladeljihia  coal  company^  reputed  Operators. 

Description. — The  colliery  is  situated  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  west  of 
William  Penn  collierj^  on  the  estate  of  Stephen  Girard,  deceased.  It  con- 
sists of  a  tunnel,  opening  120  yards  long  to  the  south  ;  the  coal  seams  dip 
north ;  the  E  vein  is  worked  on  a  large  scale.  Extensive  ramifications  of 
gangway  openings,  operated  under  the  superintendence  of  Col.  David  Percy 
Brown,  producing  the  largest  shipments  of  any  single  colliery  in  ihe  re- 
gion. Col.  Brown,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  practi- 
cal mine  managers  in  the  county;  coupled  with  this,  is  his  excellent  know- 
ledge of  the  various  systems  of  mining,  mine  engines,  pumps  and  mining 
generally,  and  competent  to  discuss  practical  questions  on  the  subject.  The 
colliery  has  been  some  12  years  in  operation,  during  which  time  the  coal 
produced  was  from  surface  mining  ;  numerous  breasts  and  branch  gangways 
are  in  operation.  The  west  workings  change  round  to  east  on*  the  Bear 
ridge;  the  coal  is  mined  out  from  the  flat  which  forms  between  the  south 
and  north  dips  on  this  small  basin,  with  some  breasts  open  out  to  the  sur- 
face. 

Gangways. — The  large  number  of  gangways  open  on  this  colliery,  (of 
which  a  description  is  not  necessary  here,)  many  of  which  are  idle,  but  those 
used  are  kept  in  good  order,  the  drainage  always  good. 

Ventilation. — This  subject  receives  the  necessary  attention,  but  is  pro- 
duced by  atmospheric  action  only  ;  the  presence  of  explosive  gas  is  not  com- 
mon as  }et;  numerous  fallen  openings  form  a  sort  of  natural  out-let. 

Engines. — There  are  but  two  steam  engines  in  use;  a  30-horse  breaker 
engine,  and  a  00-horse  slope  engine. 

lieniarks. — The  company  are  sinking  a  slope  at  the  inner  end  of  the  tun- 
nel, which  is  down  to  the  water  level  on  the  north  dip  of  the  vein,  and  for 
this  purpose  uses  a  60-horse  engine;  the  condition  of  these  boilers  is  not 
reportetl.  It  is  intended  to  sink  the  slope  to  a  considerable  depth,  and 
should  tunnels  then  be  open  into  other  adjacent  veins,  the  colliery  w^ould 
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become  one  of  the  best  in  the  region.  A  large  force  of  hands  are  employed  ; 
seldom  the  colliery  suffers  from  strikes  or  detentions.  A  more  full  report 
of  this  colliery  will  be  made  in  my  next.  The  E  seam  is  worked  25  feet 
thick. 


No.  5. — Bee  Hive  Colliery,  (or  LEniGii,)  No.  3. — Gen.  H.  L.  Cake  and 
J.  Huntzinger,  Operators. 

Description. — This  collierj'  is  situated  west  of  Shenandoah,  on  the  Girard 
estate.  It  consists  of  two  drifts  and  a  slope  opening;  the  slope  has  a  dou- 
ble track  and  sunk  on  the  south  dip  of  the  E  vein,  some  110  yards  deep,  at 
an  angle  of  46°,  with  a  gangway  open  in  east  and  west ;  the  coal  is  45  feet 
thick  and  quality  good ;  the  seam  is  separated  by  a  parting  slate  which  ad- 
mits of  working  on  both  seams,  and  may  be  cross-cut  at  intervals  for  eco- 
nomical ventilation. 

Engines. — A  OO-horse  engine  is  used  for  hoisting  and  drainage  ;  the  gear- 
ing and  drum  fixtures  are  secure,  with  4  good  boilers  ;  a  12-horse  steam 
fan  is  used  for  ventilation,  and  a  20-horse  breaker  engine,  all  of  which  ap- 
pear to  be  in  effective  condition. 

Ventilation — This  is  effected  by  a  12-horse  steam  fan;  one  portion  of  the 
slope  is  used  for  an  intake ;  the  air  is  distributed  at  the  bottom  into  splits, 
which  traverses  in  east  and  west  and  returns  to  the  slope,  the  west  side  of 
which  is  securely  partitioned  off  for  an  out-cast ;  at  present,  the  openings 
are  not  so  extensive  as  to  require  the  substitution  of  a  proper  out-let. 

Remarks — At  present  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  required  improve- 
ments, as  the  excavations  increase  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  increase 
ventilation  and  the  system  of  air-courses.  The  coal  wagons  are  raised  up 
on  a  cage  which  spans  a  five  feet  track;  the  new  breaker  is  completed.  The 
location  is  admirable  and  another  year's  work  will  speak  loud  for  this  col- 
liery.    This  also  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Col.  David  Percy  Brown. 


No.  G. — Grant  Colliery. — Eshehnan  &  Co.   Operated  latterly  by  Br.  Yociim. 

Descrijition. — This  colliery  is  situated  east  of  Mahanoy  City,  near  the 
western  entrance  of  the  tunnel,  on  the  estate  of  the  Delaao  company.  It 
consists  of  two  drifts  open  in  north  on  the  Buck  Mountain  vein,  the  coal 
seam  of  which  is  14  feet  thick. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  a  furnace,  but  is  found  not  to  be  adequate, 
and  some  complain  of  noxious  air  and  poor  ventilation. 

Engines. — A  25-horse  engine  is  in  use  at  the  breaker,  which  is  sufficient. 

Remarks. — A  new  tunnel,  east  of  the  breaker,  has  opened  the  Skidmore 
vein,  in  good  condition,  and  is  still  continued  toward  the  Buck  Mountain 
vein.     Very  little  more  can  be  said  of  this  colliery  at  present. 


No.  7. — Oak  Hollow  Colliery. — Gorman  &  Wenterstine.,  Operators, 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  east  of  Mahanoy  City,  south,  on 
the  Delano  land  company's  tract.  It  consists  of  a  double  track  slope  sunk 
170  yr.rds  deep  on  the  north  dip  of  the  E  or  Mammoth  vein.     This  slope 
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has  been  but  lately  put  in  operation,  and  promises  to  yield  well.  The  char- 
acter of  work  doing  is  opening  gangways  and  breastwork,  which  is  consid- 
ertd  a  safe  operation. 

Ga.n(jivays — Two  gangways  are  all  that  are  as  yet  open  in  the  slope  ;  the 
east  gany-way  is  open  in  250  yards,  witli  9  breasts  working  on  it;  the  west 
prangway  is  open  in  200  yards,  and  7  breasts  working  on  it.  Their  appear- 
ance and  condition  are  good.     The  coal  seam  is  16  feet  thick. 

Vfiitilation  is  effected  under  the  operation  of  a  steam  fan.  The  west 
working  is  ventilated  by  brattice  plans  on  schutes,  which  causes  the  air  to 
circulate  into  the  working  places.  Tlie  slope  is  used  for  a  down-cast ;  the 
air  is  split  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  is  brought  in  east  by  what  ie 
called  a  motd<ey  gangway  ;  thence  up  into  the  working  places,  and  returns 
to  the  west  side  through  these  workings,  where  it  is  used  for  ventilating 
the  west  workings,  an(t  then  returns  to  the  out-cast  at  the  steam  fan. 

Engines. — Two  steam  engines  are  used  at  the  colliery — a  OO-horse  hoist- 
ing engine  and  a  20-horse  breaker  engine,  both  of  which  1  found  in  good 
condition. 

Remarks. — I  directed  the  necessary  improvements  to  be  made  respecting 
the  safety  of  the  men  and  ventilation.  The  air  was  found  insuUicieut.  Our 
instructions  respecting  the  needed  improvements  are  to  be  fully  complied 
with. 


]Sro.  8. — Ellen  Gowen  Colliery.— J.  C  Seoit  &  Sons,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  at  Maple  Dale,  on  the  estate  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Mahanoy  coal  company.  It  consists  of  5  different 
drift  openings  at  present.  A  new  slope  is  in  progress  of  sinking  on  the 
south  dip  of  the  H  or  Orchard  vein  ;  two  30-horse  engines  work  ihe  slope. 
A  tunnel  opens  the  E  or  xMammoth  vein,  with  east  and  west  gangways 
open.  The  coal  is  13  feet  thick,  and  in  flue  appearance.  New  breasts  are 
just  opening  in  it. 

Qaiigwayx. — Five  drifts  are  operated  here,  mosfe  of  which  are  nearlyex- 
hausted.  Two  new  gangways  are  open  on  this  E  vein — one  1  l<i  yard.",  th« 
other  124  yards  in.  The  breasts  are  open  10  yards  wide,  with  8-yard  pil- 
lars.    The  work  is  well  executed. 

Ventilation. — A  furnace  ventilates  this  new  vein  ;  the  North  vein  is  a 
split  oir  the  Mammoth,  or  its  top  bench.  Ventilation  is  but  in  ordinary 
condition  as  yet.  A  furnace  and  air- holes  ventilate  the  North  vein  also. 
By  nieasuiement,  ventilation  was  found  inadequate;  the  outside  tempera- 
ture ranged  to  55"  and  inbide  C>i'^ — diifcrence,  13*^  against  natural  ventila- 
tion.   I  have  instructed  its  im[)rovement  and  the  removal  of  the  noxious  air. 

Remarks. — Francis  Daniels,  Esq.,  has  lately  taken  charge  of  this  colliery, 
and  uii(l»ir  his  superintendence  it  is  fast  coming  into  popularity  in  produc- 
tion and  iui[)rovements.  Three  deaths  resulted  from  accidents,  not  leflect- 
ing  on  the  officers,  but  purely  casual.  The  IJlack  Heath,  Primrose  and 
otlier  veins  ar«  worked  here  by  tunnels,  and  ventilated  at  present  by  fur- 
naces and  air-fchafts. 


No.  9  —Suffolk  Collikry.— ;S'i#oHfc  Coal  Company,  Operators, 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  east  of  St.  Nicholas,  on  the  estate 
of  the  Philadelphia  and   Mahano}'  coal  company.     It  consists  of  a  slop* 
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(double  track)  sunk  110  yards  deep,  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Primrose  vein, 
the  cojil  of  which  is  10  feet  thick;  the  tracks  are  continued  as  far  as  the 
north  dip,  with  gangways  open  in  east  and  west  on  both  dips.  There  are, 
at  present,  12  breasts  working,  each  opened  8  to  10  yards  wide,  with  0  yard 
pilhirs,  and  open  lieadings  every  15  yards  for  safe  ventilation.  The  south 
and  north  dips  have  again  formed  into  one  ;  a  new  pump  slope  has  been 
opened  out  from  within,  for  the  purpose  of  an  air-way,  and  an  ingress  and 
egress  road  and  also  used  for  a  steam  fan  out-cast  air-shaft;  11  breasts 
are  working  on  the  east  north  dip. 

Gangways. — There  are  several  gangways  opened  in  the  mine,  and  gener- 
ally in  good  condition,  but  is  not  necessary  of  description. 

Ventilation. — A  lO-horse  steam  fan  is  used  for  ventilating  part  of  the 
mine  ;  the  slope  is  used  as  a  down-cast,  the  air  is  divided  into  splits,  and 
forced  in  east  and  west  to  face  of  gangways,  thence  up  into  the  working 
districts,  returning  back  througii  the  pillar  headings;  one  split  crosses  the 
slope  by  an  over-cast  or  over-throw,  and  communicates  with  the  western 
air  in  the  steam  fan  outcast  air  shaft. 

Engines. — Three  engir)es  are  in  use=nO  horse  power,  i.  e.  two  fiO-horse 
runs  the  slope;  a  30-horse  the  breaker,  and  a  20-horsc  the  steam  fan.  All 
their  a|)pointments,  machinery  and  tackle  are  in  good  order,  l)nt  the  con- 
dition of  their  steam  bt)ilers  is  not  reported.  I  found  that  every  atten- 
tion had  been  given  to  my  instructions,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
John  Phillips. 

E<  marks. — I  have  visited  this  colliery  occasionally,  and  can  say  for  it, 
its  operation  has  been  satisfactory,  no  accidents  of  a  dangerous  character 
having  taken  place.  Ventilation  is  receiving  every  attention,  an<l  a  desire 
to  com{)ly  wit,h  the  requirements  of  the  law  is  manifest.  The  situation  of 
the  breaker  buildings  and  location  of  the  slope  and  tunnels,  are  not  quite 
near  enough,  which  creates  an  expense  not  warrantable,  yet  the  case  can- 
not be  well  altered.  I  found  the  outside  temperature  at  55°,  whilst  inside 
at  62° — dirterence  7°.  Quantity  of  air  supplied  per  minute  is,  at  an  aver- 
age, 3,235  cubic  feet. 


No.  10. — Honey  Beook  CoLLiEav,  (Nos.  1,2,  3  and  4  Slopes.) — John  B 
M'Creary  &■  others,  0])erators. 

Slope,  No.  1. 

Description. — These  collieries  are  situated  at  New  Pottsville,  in  Union 
township,  on  the  estate  of  the  Iloney  Brook  coal  company.  This  colliery 
consists  of  4  slopes,  3  of  which  are  located  in  Schuylkill  county.  A  large 
tract  oi'  coal  land  is  owned  by  this  company,  the  coal  of  which  p  isses  over 
eastern  routes,  and  is  seldom  credited  to  the  production  of  Schuylkill. — 
Slope  No.  I  is  103  yards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the  E  vein  ;  a  50-hor8e 
engine,  with  3  large  steam  boilers,  is  located  in  the  slope  6G  yards  from  its 
top,  and  its  operation  is  successful.  The  dip  of  the  strata  varies  from  IS* 
at  its  opening,  to  30°  at  its  bottom,  contains  a  double  track  and  traveling 
road  ;  the  coal  is  3P  feet  thick.  The  character  of  work  doing,  is  princi- 
pally robbing  out  old  pillars. 
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No.  11.— Slope,  Xo.  2. 

This  is  a  double  track  slope ;  is  sunk  100  3'ards  deep  ou  the  north  dip  of 
the  E  vein;  part  of  the  slope  is  timbered  for  traveliug  road.  Over  3,000 
yards  of  gangways  are  open  in  this  slope.  The  breasts  are  from  10  to  80 
yards  long  and  some  10  yards  wide,  with  cross  headings  in  the  pillars,  at 
suitable  intervals,  for  the  freedom  of  ventilation.  A  cross  heading  is  kept 
open  along  the  top  of  the  old  breasts,  which  creates  a  considerable  circula- 
tion of  air,  which  ventilates  freely. 

Engines. — There  are  three  steam  engines  in  use=to  250  horse,  all  of 
which  are  in  crood  condition. 


No.  12.— Slope,  No.  3. 

This  slope  is  233  yards  deep;  contains  a  double  track,  G4  yards  from 
the  top.  The  wagons  are  taken  into  the  working  of  No.  1  slope,  800  yards 
distance.  A  counter  gangway,  open  into  No.  1  level,  is  17  yards  long,  and 
a  counter  gangway,  open  to  the  foot  of  No.  3,  is  92  yards  long,  on  a  dip  of 
29i°,  with  gangways  radiating  from  it.  In-lets,  open  on  both  sides  of  the 
slope  to  the  surface  breasts,  are  worked  here  on  the  north  and  south  dips 
of  the  seam.  Two  50-horse  engines  are  used,  with  four  boilers ;  a  250-horse 
Bull  pump,  with  12  steam  boilers,  drains  with  a  20-inch  and  an  18  inch 
column,  and  two  16-inch  and  a  12-inch  column. 


No.  13. — Slope,  No.  4. 

This  slope  is  sunk  218  yards  deep  on  the  basin  of  the  north  and  south 
dips  ;  contains  two  tracks.  The  seam  dips  at  an  angle  of  32°.  The  E  vein 
is  open  here,  and  they  are  excavating  to  open  the  north  dip.  The  coal  seam 
is  30  feet  thick.  The  character  of  work  done  is  opening  breasts,  gangway's 
and  prospecting.  A  2.5-horse  engine  is  used  for  drainage;  a  GO-horse  en- 
gine is  used  at  the  slope,  with  eight  steam  boilers,  all  of  which  engines, 
steam  boilers,  machinery  and  appointments  are  in  good  condition  and  under 
proper  management. 

Ventilation. — This  subject  consists  of  various  modes,  viz  :  By  furnaces, 
where  such  a  system  is  applicable  ;  by  air-holes  and  air-shafts,  where  such 
occasionally  are  open  out  to  the  surface.  In  all  these  works  I  found  a  tol- 
erable supply  of  good  air,  conducted  under  a  83'stematic  plan. 

KemarJis. — There  are  four  slopes  open  on  this  colliery,  in  a  vast  body  of 
good  coal,  with  long  ranges  to  the  boundary  line,  located  as  it  is,  naturally, 
ou  an  extensive  flat ;  the  seams  have  generally  a  uniform  regularity  and 
regular  thickness  ;  the  top  rock  is  strong,  and  very  little  water  percolations 
appear;  some  100  hands  are  employed  in  the  mine.  There  are  some  15 
engines  in  use,  with  42  steam  boilers,  and  all  their  vast  equipments,  which 
is  in  itself  an  item  of  great  value.  The  Western  and  Erie  railroad  is  the 
only  out-let  to  market.  I  would  prefer  the  mines  to  be  ventilated  by  steam 
fans,  as  furnaces  cannot  do  the  same  execution;  the  mine  air  comes  back 
loaded  with  noxious  impurities,  which  sloughs  it  on  its  outward  passage ; 
the  regularity  of  the  air  current,  formed  by  the  motion  of  the  steam  fan, 
keep  up  a  uniform  draught,  and  consequently  disturbs  the  noxious  slough- 
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ing  of  the  air.  I  find  these  mines  worked  and  managed  properly,  and  a 
general  desire  on  the  part  of  all  classes  to  act  in  conformity  with  good 
order. 


No.  1 4. — Silver  Brook  Colliery. — Rosea  &  Longstreet,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  at  Silver  Brook,  on  the  estate  of 
Messrs.  Dilworth  &  Mitchell.  It  consists  of  a  slope  and  shaft  colliery ;  the 
slope  is  worked  out,  the  shaft  is  in  full  operation.  The  shaft  is  sunli  147 
feet  deep  on  the  Mountain  vein,  has  a  double  cage-way.  The  vein  is  dip- 
ping slightly  upward  westward,  with  breast-work  and  skipping  working. 
An  ingress  and  egress  way  is  open  on  the  west  side.  A  tunnel  opens  the 
water  vein,  which,  after  expensive  openings,  is  found  faulty,  though  con- 
siderable coal  has  been  extracted,  which  gets  a  market  by  thie  Western  and 
Erie  railway. 

Oangivays. — Four  gangways  are  open  in  the  mine.  The  water  vein  gang- 
ways are  nearly  exhausted  of  coal.  The  big  vein  gangways  are  over  2,700 
yards  long.  There  are  some  20  breasts  open,  with  a  large  number  of  ()il- 
lars  yet  to  be  worked  out. 

Ventilation. — This  is  effected  by  natural  means.  The  slope  is  used  foi-  a 
down-cast  and  the  shaft  for  an  up-cast ;  the  air  is  brought  into  the  work- 
ing districts,  traversing  these  places,  and  returns  to  the  shaft  out-cast ;  the 
heat  of  the  steam  pumps  causes  a  buoyancy  in  the  temperature  of  the  shaft 
air,  which  occasions  a  perceptible  current,  and  indeed  a  moderate  draught. 

Engines. — A  60-horse  engine  is  used  at  the  shaft;  a  20-horse  savv-mill  en- 
gine is  in  use ;  a  25-horse  breaker  engine,  and  a  IGO-horse  steam  purap=2r)5 
horse  power,  all  of  which  receive  their  steam  from  11  steam  boilers,  located 
at  the  shaft.  A  60-horse  engine  and  4  boilers  lie  idle  at  the  slope  since  its 
abandonment.  The  condition  of  the  active  engines,  boilers,  machinery  and 
tackle  is  good. 

Remarks — The  surface  appears  to  be  a  large  flat,  and  affords  but  little 
natural  drainage,  consequently  water  fissures  appear  in  the  top  rocks,  caus- 
ing drainage  in  itself  to  be  no  small  part  of  the  ordinary  expenses.  There 
have  been  no  deaths  or  serious  injuries  reported.  A  manifest  desire  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  is  shown  by  the  industry  of  the 
otticers  of  the  mine,  and  the  regular  good  conduct  of  the  workmen  is  in 
itself  commendable. 


No.  15. — Mahanoy  City  Colliery — BomeU  Hill  <&  Harris,  Operators. 

Description, — This  colliery  is  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  xMahanoy  City, 
north,  on  the  estate  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Mahanoy  coal  company.  It 
consists  of  a  double  track  slope  sunk  166  yards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of 
the  E  vein,  at  an  angle  of  40",  with  gangways  open  in  east  and  west,  with 
12-yard  wide  breastings  working,  and  pillars  7  yards  thick.  A  tunnel  opens, 
the  Primrose  vein  on  its  north  and  south  dips,  with  north  and  south  work- 
ings on  it.  Pour  drift  levels  are  idle,  the  gangways  of  which  are  each  a 
mile  long. 

Gangways — The  gangways  are  worked  properly,  with  well  timbered  sid- 
ings;  the  breasts  and  pillars  are  opened  and  worked  intelligently.     The 
character  of  mining  done  is  considered  safe. 
12 
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Ventilation. — This  is  produced  by  the  influence  of  a  steam  fan  ;  the  slope 
is  used  for  a  down-cast  air-shaft,  the  air  being  divided  into  separate  splits 
and  brought  into  the  several  working  districts,  ventilating  these  places,  and 
returns  by  the  pillar  headings,  through  the  breasts,  to  the  fan  out-cast. 
The  workings  on  the  E  vein  are  ventilated  from  the  old  level,  which  comes 
on  the  new  gangway,  thence  by  an  air-course  open  along  the  top  slate, 
thence  by  brattice  to  the  working  places,  and  returned  as  described  above. 

Engines. — An  80-horse  engine  is  used  for  hoisting  purposes  ;  a  50-horse 
engine  runs  the  breaker,  and  a  15-horse  steam  fan  ventilates  the  mine.  The 
condition  of  these  engines,  steam  boilers  and  machinery  is  generally  good. 

Remarka — In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  breaker,  by  fire,  last 
year,  a  new  one  of  large  capacity  has  been  built  off  from  the  old  location, 
and  mining  and  shipping  rapidly  resumed.  Examinations  made  of  the 
mode  of  ventilation,  ingress  and  egress  way  for  safety  of  miners,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  mines  and  drainage,  proved  them  satisfactory. 


No.  16. — Copley  Colliery. — Lentz  &  Boicman,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  east  of  Mahanoy  City,  on  the  es- 
tate of  the  Delano  land  company;  is  12  3'ears  in  operation.  It  consists  of 
a  rock  tunnel  run  in  north,  which  opens  two  veins  ;  the  first  is  a  5  feet 
vein  ;  the  .^econd  is  a  6  feet  vein  ;  both  have  gangways  open  in  east  and 
west,  with  considerable  breast  workings  open.  A  tunnel  is  to  be  continued 
still  northward  to  reach  the  Seven  Feet  and  Buck  Mountain  veins. 

Ventilation.— The  tunnel  is  used  to  supply  air  for  both  the  workings  of 
the  veins  east  and  west,  conducted  along  the  gangways  with  schute  bat- 
teries and  canvased  draw-holes,  which  force  it  into  the  working  places,  re- 
turning through  the  works  to  the  out-cast.  The  supply  was  found  to  be 
inadequate  for  proper  ventilation,  and,  therefore,  noxious  air  and  vapor 
pervaded  the  greater  part  of  the  mine.  The  tunnel  air  is  supplied  by  pipes. 
The  complement  found  for  supply  was  but  1,  620  feet  per  minute.  This  is 
entirely  unsatisfactory. 

BemarJcs. — A  40-horse  engine,  with  two  steam  boilers,  is  the  only  power 
needed,  all  of  which  I  find  in  fair  condition.  There  are  five  workable  viens 
on  the  tract,  all  of  which  can  be  reached  by  a  tunnel,  which  can  supply  a 
large  amount  of  coal  for  a  number  of  years  before  a  necessity  of  slope 
openings  is  resorted  to. 


No.  17. — East  Mahanoy  Colliery. — Pomroy  <&  BicTcert,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  north  of  Mahanoy  City,  on  the 
estate  of  Kear,  Patterson  &  D.  L.  Co.  It  consists  of  a  slope  sunk  255 
yards  deep  on  the  north  dip  of  the  E  seam,  in  three  lifts.  Four  gangways 
are  opened  with  breast  workings,  and  a  second  out-let  for  miners  is  com- 
pleted. A  15-horse  steam  fan  ventilates  the  mine.  Old  steam  boilers  are 
used  to  do  the  drainage  at  present.  Ventilation  was  found  barely  adequate. 
A  60-horse  engine  is  used  at  the  slope,  and  a  15-horse  engine  runs  the  steam 
fan,  and  a  30-horse  engine  runs  the  breaker,  with  eight  steam  boilers,  which 
supply  all  the  steam,  are  located  at  tbe  breaker  some  100  yards  from  the 
slope.  Our  remarks,  in  connection  with  this  place,  will  not  at  present  need 
to  be  extended  further  than  that  matters  are  at  present  satisfactory,  until 
further  developments  be  made. 
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No.  18. — GiRARDViLLE  CoLLiERY. — MessYs.  Agavd  &  Moody ^  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  east  of  Girardsville,  on  the  Girard 
estate.  It  consists  of  six  water  level  drifts  on  the  Skidmore  and  E  veins, 
and  a  new  slope  is  approaching  completion.  Two  breakers  are  on  the  col- 
liery. Either  or  both  are  found  to  be  inadequate  to  manufacture  the  sup- 
ply produced.  A  new  and  extensive  breaker  is  also  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, which,  when  completed,  will  accomplish  the  whole  work  and  supersede 
both  the  old  ones.  The  character  of  mining  done  is  opening  extensive 
breastings  and  extending  air-courses  and  gangways.  The  breasts  have 
ample  width  and  the  pillars  sufficient  thickness.  The  excavations  and  min- 
ing are  going  on  extensively,  and  a  large  daily  shipment  is  made.  This 
fine  colliery  was  lately  sold  by  Col.  J.  J.  Conner  to  the  present  firm.  Mr. 
Conner  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  pioneer  operator  who  fiist  entered 
the  Mahanoy  basin  and  sent  off  coal  to  market. 

Ventilation  is  governed  by  atmospheric  action  generally.  The  drifts  are 
naturally  intakes.  The  breasts,  some  of  which  fall  in  at  the  surface,  create 
out-lets,  and  increase  the  chances  for  good  ventilation.  As  these  drifts  are 
open,  one  above  the  other,  in  the  dip  of  the  seam,  they  act  as  lifts  in  a  slope 
or  shaft ;  hence  the  air  of  the  lower  drifts  rises  into  the  upper  drift  levels, 
and  assists  in  increasing  the  ventilating  currents,  which  again  increases  the 
draught  in  the  lower  drift  gangway,  and  so  on  as  the  case  requires.  A  steam 
fan  ventilates  the  west  workings,  together  with  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Thirty  breasts. are  open  on  No.  1  west  gangway,  each  10  yards  wide, 
and  pillars  6  yards  thick.  '  Thirteen  breasts  are  open  on  the  West  Skidmore 
gangway.  The  air  is  generally  taken  in  the  west  drifts ;  thence  into  the 
workings  and  returns  through  the  pillar  headings  to  the  fan.  The  E  vein 
drift  opens  at  the  breaker  level ;  is  worked  in  a  mile  ;  is  used  as  au  air  in- 
let with  several  out-lets  on  the  Wild  Cat  Run  drift.  The  new  slope  is  com- 
pleted from  this  level  to  the  surface,  and  the  sinking  of  the  other  section  is 
in  progress  of  construction.  Four  persons  accidentally  lost  their  lives  at 
this  colliery  this  year. 


No.  19. — Wkst  Lehigh  Colliery.— /.  0.  Bobinson,  Operator. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  in  West  Shenandoah,  on  the  estate 
of  the  M'Neal  coal  and  iron  company.  It  consists  of  a  drift  opening  on 
the  E  vein,  with  east  and  west  gangway  openings.  The  east  gangway  con- 
tinues veering  north  until  finally  it  becomes  a  north  gangway.  A  slope  is 
sunk  200  yards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the  E  vein,  at  an  angle  of  25°, 
with  two  gangways  open  in  west,  and  a  second  out-let,  egress  and  ingress 
tr-iveling  way,  and  the  workings  ventilated  by  a  furnace.  A  slope,  with  a 
double  track,  is  sunk  200  yards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Primrose  vein, 
at  an  angle  of  11^,  with  4  gangways  open  on  it,  with  an  air  out-let  on  either 
side.  Tlie  character  of  mining  done  here  is  lobbing  out  the  pillars,  &c.  A 
slope  of  double  track  is  sunk  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Skidmore  vein  100 
yards  deep,  in  coal  12  feet  thick,  and  the  mines  thereof  are  ventilated  by  a 
furnace.     The  drainage  is  performed  by  boiler  cages. 

Remarks. — The  ventilation  of  these  several  works  are  similar  in  their 
modes  and  plans,  the  air  being  taken  at  the  lowest  points  and  brought  into 
monkey  air-courses  and  gangways  to  the  working  places  ;  thence  up  into 
the  breasts  and  returns  through  pillar  headings  to  the  available  out-casts. 
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Ventilation  was  found  inadequate,  and  the  mines  in  an  unhealth}'-  condi- 
tion. The  quantum  of  air  produced  was  2,665  culfic  feet.  Two  15-horse 
engines  are  used  at  the  Primrose  slope ;  two  50-horse  engines  are  used  at 
the  E  slope;  one  40-horse  engine  is  used  at  the  Skidmore  slope;  one  15- 
horse  engine  is  used  at  the  breaker ;  one  20  horse,  and  one  25-horse  engines 
are  used  at  the  dirt  plane=230  horse  power,  with  12  good  steam  boilers, 
all  of  which  engines,  their  machinery  and  tackle,  are  in  good  order.  The 
firm  contemplates  building  a  large  breaker  this  spring,  which  will  enable 
them  to  do  a  large  business. 


No.  20. — Hoffman  Colliery. — Lineaweaver  &   Co.,  Operators,  old  firm  ; 
James  F.  Hardy  &  Co.,  present  Operators. 

Description. — ^This  colliery  is  situated  2  miles  west  of  Delano  City,  in 
east  Mahanoy  valley,  on  the  estate  of  the  Delano  land  compan}^.  It  con- 
sists of  a  slope,  sunk  85  yards  deep,  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Buck  Moun- 
tain vain,  at  an  angle  of  45*^,  with  east  and  west  gangways  open,  and  an 
egress  and  ingress  road  for  men ;  there  are  1,2C0  yards  of  gangways,  with 
some  18  breasts  open. 

Ventilation. — The  slope  is  used  for  an  in-let,  the  air  is  split  at  the  gang- 
way levels,  and  runs  in  east  and  west,  with  plankings  on  schutes  and  can- 
vas on  the  draw-holes  ;  the  air  passes  into  the  workings,  and  returns  to  out- 
lets, which  are  open  in  every  12th  breast.  A  furnace  on  the  east  gangway 
ventilates  that  section.  [  found  the  supply  of  air  to  be  inadequate  for  pro- 
per ventilation. 

Remarks. — The  present  company  is  composed  of  a  company  of  co-opera- 
tive miners.  This  colliery  has  been  in  operation  some  12  years,  and  during 
that  time  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  several  different  parties.  The  ship  - 
ments  by  this  colliery  reach  market  by  the  Western  and  Erie  railway.  A 
90-horse  engine  is  used  at  the  slope  to  do  the  hoisting  and  drainage,  with 
4  good  boilers  attached  ;  a  25-horse  engine  runs  the  braker,  with  4  boilers, 
all  in  good  order.  The  condition  of  the  colliery  generally  is  improving, 
and  the  character  of  the  work  done  is  considered  safe. 


No.  '21. — Glendo.v  Colliery. — J.  B.  Boylen,  Operator. 

Description  — This  collier}'  is  situated  north  of  Mahanoy  City,  on  the  es- 
tate of  the  Delano  land  compan}'.  It  consists  of  a  double  track  slope,  sunk 
lf)0  yards  deep,  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Seven  Feet  vein,  at  an  angle  of  25°, 
with  east  and  west  gangways  open  on  it.  A  tunnel  opens  the  Skidmore 
vein  a  little  south  of  the  slope,  and  a  second  outlet  is  open  for  ingress  and 
egress  on  the  west  side.  There  are  13  breasts  working  on  the  east  7  feet 
gangway ;  the  drainage  is  effected  by  cages. 

Ventilation. — This  is  produced  by  a  furnace  ;  the  slope  is  used  as  a  down- 
cast, which  traverses  east  and  west,  and  returns  through  the  works  to  the 
out-cast ;  the  steam  jets  used  assist  ventilation,  of  which  I  have  satisfactory 
notes. 

Enyines. — Two  50-horse  engines  are  used  at  the  slope,  with  4  boilers;  a 
25-horse  engine  used  at  the  breaker  ;  a  40-horse  engine  used  at  the  plane, 
with  3  boiler8^:::=::lf)5  horse  power;  all  of  which  engines,  steam  boilers,  ma- 
chinery and  tackle  are  in  good  order. 
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Remarhs. — The  operator  is  sinking  a  new  slope  and  a  shaft,  which,  when 
completed,  will  constitute  this  colliery  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in  this 
district.  The  mines  have  been  operated  some  12  3'ears,  and  bids  fair  to 
last  for  a  number  of  years  longer,  as  the  tract  is  a  large  one,  and  the  coal 
deposit  extensive  and  Inexhaustive. 


No.  22. — Barry  Slope. — 3PNeal  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Operatom. 

Description This  slope  is  situated  two  miles  north  of  Mahanoy  City? 

on  the  M'Neal  estate.  It  consists  of  a  double  track  slope  sunk  87  yards 
deep,  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Primrose  vein  ;  a  fift}^  3'ards  tunnel  opens  the 
M'Neal  level  on  the  E  vein  ;  the  second  out-let  is  located  on  this  level,  for 
a  safe  ingress  and  egress  for  men,  if  necessary  ;  a  furnace  is  used  to  supply 
ventilation  ;  irregular  man-ways  are  open  in  each  breast.  The  market  out- 
let for  coal  from  this  colliery  is  over  the  Quakake  railway. 

Gangways. — Two  gangwaj's  are  open  in  the  colliery,  the  coal  of  which 
is  nearly  extracted  ;  the  coal  seam  dips  at  an  angle  of  45°,  which  is  the 
most  feasible  for  mining  purposes,  and  veiy  convenient. 

Furnace  ventilation  is  used  in  the  mine,  with  several  out-lets  traversing 
the  tunnel  and  ventilates  the  workings  on  its  outward  course.  I  found  an 
insufficiency  of  air  in  the  mines,  not  adequate  to  supply  a  necessary  quan- 
tum for  health,  or  remove  the  noxious  air.  I  have,  however,  directed  the 
necessary'  improvements  to  be  commenced,  and  a  report  of  its  completion 
furnished  me. 

Engines. — A  60-horse  engine  is  used  in  the  slope,  and  a  40-horse  engine  in 
the  breaker,  with  7  good  steam  boilers,  all  of  their  equipments  are  in  ordi- 
nary condition  ;  our  instructions  received  due  attention. 

Remarks. — I  directed  the  enlargement  of  the  air  out-lets,  to  increase  the 
velocity  of  the  air  current  to  furnish  a  full  supply  ;  to  change  the  position 
of  the  tunnel  doors  so  as  to  open  against  the  pressure  of  the  air  current, 
that  the  air  on  its  passage  is  not  retarded  or  confused,  and  to  increase  the 
furnace  draught ;  this  done,  ventilation  would  be  very  much  improved  and 
the  condition  of  things  would  appear  much  better. 


No.  23. — M'Neal  Slope. — M'Neal  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  two  miles  east  of  St.  Nicholas,  on 
the  M'Neal  estate.  It  consists  of  two  drifts,  one  on  the  Skidmore  and  one 
on  the  Four  Feet  vein.  A  slope  is  sunk  on  the  Primrose  vein  ;  the  gang- 
way is  open  in  east  some  650  yards  ;  here  both  north  and  south  dips  come 
together,  ajnd  rises  with  a  western  dip ;  north  and  south  gangways  are 
open  some  25  yards  ;  above  this  level  the  coal  is  removed  by  counter  schutes 
and  the  character  of  the  mining  done  is  a  safe  operation. 

Engines A  15-horse  engine  is  used  at  the  slope,  which  operates  a  pole 

pump  and  a  steam  fan  and  hoists  coal ;  a  40-horse  engine  is  used  at  the 
breaker,  with  5  good  boilers,  all  of  which  are  in  good  condition. 

Ventilation. — This  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  steam  fan  and  air- 
holes, which  are  found  inadequate  to  supply  a  sufficient  quantum  of  air  for 
miners'  use,  or  to  form  proper  ventilation  for  workings,  but  to  offset  this 
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deficiency,  it  is  argued  the  mines  do  not  generate  any  gases,  wliich  fact  is 
not  in  any  way  entitled  to  my  attention. 

Eemarks — Several  breasts  are  working  on  the  colliery  ;  the  extension  of 
gangways  still  goes  on.  I  directed  an  ingress  and  egress  slope  to  be  made 
for  men's  safety,  and  also  to  increase  the  section  area  of  air-courses  ;  the 
slope  is  used  as  an  air  intake,  ventilates  both  dips,  goes  through  the  basin 
to  the  south  dip  gangway,  ventilates  these  works,  and  returns  to  the  furnace 
out-cast ;  both  steam  and  furnace  ventilation  is  used. 


No.  24.— M'Neal  No.  2,  Colliery.  —  iJi 'iVea?  Goal  and  Iron  Company^ 

Operators. 

Descrijytion. — This  colliery  is  situated  on  the  same  premises  with  colliery 
No.  1,  and  all  coal  mined  and  delivered  by  this  colliery,  is  manufactured, 
shipped  and  handled  at  a  joint  breaker.  A  new  shaft  was  contemplated  to 
be  open,  but  finally  abandoned,  and  a  new  slope  open  on  a  south  dip.  This 
estate  is  a  valuable  one,  and  is  expected  to  produce  largely  ;  the  location  is 
desirable  for  large  improvements  ;  already  a  small  town  is  erected  at  the 
coMiery,  where  a  large  number  of  persons  get  employment  nearly  the  whole 
year.  The  population  of  the  neighborhood  have  ready  access  to  markets 
at  Mahanoy  City,  Shenandoah  City,  etc.  This  firm  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
popularity  with  their  employees,  and  very  few,  if  any  complaints  are  ex- 
pressed. 


No.  25. — Knickerbocker  Colliery. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  three  miles  east  of  St.  Nicholas, 
on  the  estate  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Mahanoy  coal  company.  It  consists  of 
five  drifts  and  a  slope  opening  on  Waste  House  run.  These  drift  workings 
are  nearly  exhausted.  A  double  track  slope  is  sunk  163  yards  deep  on  the 
south  dip  of  the  E  vein,  at  an  angle  of  40°.  The  E  or  Mammoth  vein  coal 
is  25  feet  thiok,  and  the  thickness  of  the  five  coal  seams  in  this  colliery  is 
65  feet.  Mining  at  this  colliery  this  season  was  not  carried  on  extensively, 
although  the  developments  are  extensive.  A  second  out-let  is  open  in  west- 
ward. 

Gangways. — There  are  four  gangways  open  in  the  slope.  These  breasts, 
open  in  these  gangways,  have  each  two  schutes  and  are  10  yards  wide,  with 
pillars  six  yards  thick,  and  are  headed  for  ventilation  at  suitable  places 
apart.  The  character  of  mining  done  here  is  considered  a  safe  operation. 

Ventilation. — The  slope  is  used  for  a  down-cast  air-way.  The  air  is 
divided  into  splits  and  brought  into  the  working  places  .by  proper  contri- 
vances, returning  through  the  workings  to  the  steam  fan  out-cast.  The  con- 
dition and  supply  of  air  was  satisfactory. 

Engines. — A  40-horse  engine  is  used  at  the  slopes,  and  a  15-horse  engine 
is  used  at  the  steam  fan,  and  a  25-horse  engine  runs  the  breaker,  all  of 
which,  with  their  boilers  and  tackle,  are  in  good  condition. 

Remarks. — This  colliery  has  been  13  years  in  active  operation  in  drift 
workings,  which  now  are  comparatively  worked  out.  I  directed  the  im- 
provement of  the  channels  of  ventilation.  I  found  the  quantum  of  air  in- 
adequate for  a  suflficient  supply  for  the  force  employed,  therefore,  a  necessity 
existed  demanding  the  needed  improvements. 
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No.  26 Trenton  Colliery. —  Wooley  &  Barton^  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  west  of  Delano  City,  on  the  estate 
of  the  Delano  land  company.  It  consists  of  a  double  track  slope  sunk  95 
yards  deep,  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Buck  Mountain  seam,  at  an  angle  of  25°, 
with  gangways  open  east  and  wes^.  The  wagons  are  run  into  the  breast 
workings  by  slant  gangways,  which  breasts  are  open  10  yards  wide.  The 
pillars  are  6  yards  thick ;  the  coal  is  9  feet  thick.  The  character  of  work 
done  is  considered  safe. 

Gangways. — Two  gangways  are  in  active  operation,  and  were  found  to 
be  in  good  ordinary  condition. 

Ventilation. — The  slope  is  used  for  a  down-cast  gir-way ;  the  air  is  split 
at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  is  brought  in  east  and  west ;  thence  up  into 
the  working  districts,  returning  by  the  headings,  and  communicates  at  the 
fan  out-cast,  which  appears  satisfactory. 

Engines. — A  50-horse  engine  is  used  at  the  slope,  with  3  steam  boilers ; 
a  50-horse  engine  runs  the  breaker,  with  5  steam  boilers  ;  a  30-horse  steam 
pump  is  used  in  the  slope  for  drainage  purposes,  and  a  30-horse  pump  to 
furnish  a  supply  of  water. 

Remarks. — This  colliery  is  put  in  operation  of  recent  date.  I  directed 
some  improvements  to  be  made  in  the  channels  of  ventilation,  and  in  sun- 
dry items  of  interest  in  and  about  the  mines  and  machinery,  as  appeared 
proper  and  necessary  for  the  safety  of  miners  and  employees. 


No.  27. — Draper  Colliery,  Nos.  1  and  2. —  Wm.  Draper  &  Co.^  (or  Hickory 
Coal  Company,)  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  at  Boston  run,  south  of  Gilberton, 
on  the  estate  of  Gilbert  &  Bros.  The  colliery  has  been  12  years  in  opera- 
tion. It  consists  of  a  double  track  slope  sunk  60  yards  deep  on  the  north 
dip  of  the  E  vein,  to  the  same  level  of  the  old  slope.  This  new  slope  will 
be  exclusively  used  for  coal  hoisting,  while  the  old  one  will  be  used  for 
miners,  material  and  drainage!  A  new  breaker  has  been  built  lately ;  an 
engine  of  25-horse  power  runs  it,  with  3  good  steam  boilers. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  a  steam  fan.  The  air  is  practically  distribu- 
ted in  the  working  places,  and  renders  satisfaction. 

Remarks. — A  40-horse  engine  is  used  at  the  slope  for  coal  purposes,  a 
20-horse  engine  runs  the  saw-mill,  and  a  60-horse  engine  is  used  for  drain- 
age, etc.     The  shipping  capacity  is  equal  to  100  cars  per  day. 


No.  28. — Miller  &  Maize  Colliery,  Stanton  Colliery. — 31essrs.  Miller 

&  Maize,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  a  short  distance  east  of  Mahanoy 
Planes,  on  the  estate  of  Gilbert  &  Bros.  It  consists  of  a  new  slope,  of 
a  double  track,  in  course  of  sinking  on  the  E  vein,  at  an  angle  of  45°.  The 
coal  seam  is  25  feet  thick,  and  of  an  excellent  q.uality.  The  premises  are 
finely  located.  A  90-horse  engine  is  used  in  sinking,  with  4  good  steam 
boilers,  and  a  25-horse  engine  is  used  to  run  the  breaker,  with  2  boilers,  all 
of  which  engines  and  machinery  are  in  good  condition.    At  present  it  is 
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not  necessary  to  further  detail  this  improvement.  A  person  accidentally 
loiBt  his  life  at  the  breaker  in  October,  by  the  breaking  of  the  coal  schute 
while  it  was  overloaded ;  the  proping  had  not  all  been  placed  in  position  at 
the  time.  This  case  has  been  given  over  to  council ;  no  decision  has  been 
rendered. 


No.  29.— Hannon  &  Farrell,  Colliery. — Hannon  &  Farrell,  Operators. 

Description. — This  is  a  small  colliery  situated  west  of  Ashland,  on  the 
former  estate  of  Brock  &  Bro.  It  consists  of  a  drift  opening  on  a  red 
ash  vein,  the  coal  of  which  is  found  to  be  nine  feet  thick.  The  drift  has 
been  opened  on  the  anliclimal  axis  of  the  basin.  Gangways  are  open  on 
both  dips.  The  seams  dip  at  an  angle  of  15°.  The  drift  is  used  for  an 
in-let,  and  an  old  counter  gangway  for  an  out-let.  This  method  is  called 
natural  ventilation.  A  10-horse  engine  is  used  at  the  slope,  which  answers 
all  purposes.     The  character  of  work  done  is  considered  safe. 


No.  30. — Cambrian  Colliery — John  Lewis  &  Go..,  Operators. 

The  Cambrian  colliery,  owned  by  Lewis  &  Atkins,  is  situated  just  below 
German  town,  in  Columbia  county,  and  midway  between  Ashland  and  Locust 
Dale,  on  lands  of  the  late  John  P.  Brock  &  Bro.;  was  inspected  by  me  last 
year,  when  J  ordered  some  alterations  to  be  made,  which,  on  examination 
to-day,  I  found  has  been  fully  complied  with  and  satisfactory.  They  have 
ceased  driving  gangways  in  this  level,  and  the  only  work  now  remaining  to 
be  done  in  said  lift  is  to  take  out  pillars.  Instructions  have  been  given  for 
the  proper  and  safe  working  of  the  same. 

Since  my  last  visit  I  find  that  the  following  improvements  have  been 
made:  A  new  slope  has  been  sunk  123  3'ards  from  the  old  level  and  162 
yards  from  the  surface,  (for  a  40-inch  double  track,)  on  the  Mammoth  E 
vein,  with  a  gangway  sunk  30  yards  on  a  20'degree  pitch.  Gangways 
have  been  driven  east  175  yards  with  a  large  turnout,  and  on  the  west  35 
yards  with  a  turnout.  Seven  breasts  are  opened.  The  breasts  will  be  10 
yards  wide  and  the  pillars  from  8  to  9  yards.  The  vein  is  30  feet  thick, 
and  the  coal  is  of  a  very  superior  quality  from  top  of  slope  to  bottom. 
They  havo  fully  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  by  making  a 
large  out-let  for  ventilation  and  opening  good  air-courses  of  30  square  feet. 
The  work  is  all  done  substantially  and  satisfactory. 

The  colliery,  with  the  present  facilities,  is  able  to  ship  about  Y5  cars 
daily,  and  improvements  are  in  course  of  working  for  the  remodeling  of  the 
breaker  with  new  screens,  &c.,  and  other  additions,  to  enable  them  to  ship 
at  least  from  100  to  120  cars  a  day.  They  are  also  excavating  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  12-feet  fan  and  a  30-horse  engine  and  anew  14-inch  column  steam 
pump,  and  other  alterations,  and  the  whole  is  so  arranged  that  the  working 
can  be  done  at  a  very  small  expense  outside. 

The  improvements  now  consist  of  a  40-horse  hoisting  engine  at  the  new 
slope,  a  40-horse  hoisting  engine  at  the  old  slope,  a30-hor8e  hoisting  engine 
at  the  breaker,  a  25-horse  breaker  engine  and  20-horse  fan  engine,  and  6 
good  boilers,  as  per  certificate.  I  am  in  possession  of  a  map  of  the  col- 
liery. They  are  also  tunnelling  to  the  overla3'ing  vein,  which,  from  pre- 
sent appearance,  I  am  of  the  opinion  and  believe  will  make  a  number  one 
colliery. 
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No.  31 — Locust  Run  Colliery. — George  S.  RippUer  &  Co.,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  north  of  Ashland,  on  the  estate  of 
the  Locust  Mountain  coal  and  iron  company.  It  has  been  in  active  opera- 
tion some  18  years,  under  the  management  of  this  celebrated  firm.  It  consists 
of  sloiDC  openings,  sunk  in  three  lifts  on  the  south  dip  of  the  E  vein  285  yards 
deep,  of  two  tracks,  &c.  The  coal  seam  is  25  feet  thick.  It  constituted 
one  of  the  most  productive  collieries  in  the  region.  Gangways  are  open 
east  and  west.  The  western  seam  takes  a  dip  of  20^^.  A  self-operating 
plane  conveys  the  coal  to  the  slope  gangwa3's.  The  seam  forms  a  flat.  The 
ingress  and  egress  roads  are  open  on  the  west  side.  The  coal  evolves  con- 
siderable gas,  from  which  occurred  a  serious  accident  in  June  last,  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  three  miners  and  the  injury  of  several  others. 

Gangways. — There  are  numerous  gangways  open  and  producing  coal, 
with  breast  workings  and  headings.  The  character  of  mining  done  is  con- 
sidered a  safe  operation,  with  very  few  interruptions  experienced. 

Ventilation. — This  subject  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  steam  fan  ; 
the  slope  is  used  for  a  downcast ;  the  air  is  divided  at  its  base,  and  taken 
into  the  eastern  and  western  woi'ldng  districts,  ventilating  the  working  as 
it  returns  to  the  steam  fan  out-cast,  on  its  outward  passage.  The  quantum 
of  air  supplied  for  80  men,  was  found  by  measurement  to  be  6,324  cubic 
feet  per  minute  ;  this  gave  a  satisfactory  result,  although  a  much  larger  fan 
I  deem  necessary  for  safe  practical  purposes. 

Engines. — A  150-horse  power  steam  engine  is  used  at  the  slope  ;  a  20- 
horse  runs  the  steam  fan  ;  a  30-horse  runs  the  breaker  ;  a  25-horse  operates 
the  dirt  plane,  with  16  steam  boilers=225  horse  power.  All  their  equip- 
ments and  tackle  are  found  in  good  order. 

Eemarks. — I  have  recommended-  the  substitution  of  a  more  capacious 
steam  fan  for  the  better  mining  of  coal,  and  for  the  safer  protection  of  the 
men.  I  have  investigated  the  accident  occasioned  by  the  explosion  of 
gas  in  June  last,  and  found  it  purely  accidental.  I  pointed  out  needed  im- 
provements for  a  better  safety  of  men,  and  the  removal  of  these  dangerous 
and  noxious  gases,  to  increase  the  vigilance  of  the  fire  bosses,  and  to  do 
all  necessary  things  conducive  to  the  health  and  safety  of  men. 


No.  32. — Elmwood  Colliery. — Lee  &  Wren,  Operators. 

Description. — This  is  a  new  colliery,  situated  in  Mahanoy  City,  west,  on 
the  estate  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Mahanoy  coal  company.  It  consists  of 
a  new  double  track  slope,  now  sinking  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Primrose 
vein.  The  firm  is  extracting  the  coal  from  the  old  drift  pillars.  A  50-horse 
engine  is  used  at  the  slope,  with  4  good  steam  boilers.  A  new  and  sub- 
stantial breaker  has  been  erected  and  is  in  operation,  run  by  a  25-h6rse  en- 
gine, all  of  which  are  found  in  good  condition.  Little  else  need  be  said  of 
this  improvement  in  connection  with  this  report. 


No,  33. — Cuyler  Colliery. — Beaton  Brothers,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  has  been  13  years  in  operation.  Is  situated 
at  Raven  Run,  on  the  estate  of  Girard  heirs.  The  colliery  consists  of  drift 
openings  on  the  West  Skidmore  vein,  the  coal  of  which  is  14  feet  thick. 
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The  seam  is  generally  flat,  with  a  slight  degree  of  elevation.  The  breast- 
ings  are  open  10  3-ards  wide.  The  pillars  are  6  yards  thick.  The  product 
of  the  mine  is  transported  over  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad.  Some  1,600 
yards  of  a  western  run  is  on  the  tract.  The  character  of  the  work  done 
is  a  safe  operation. 

Ventilation. — A  10-horse  steam  fan  is  used  for  ventilation,  but  from  the 
manner  in  which  this  system  was  put  in  practice,  it  was  found  deficient  to 
produce  an  adequate  supply  of  fresh  air  for  the  men  in  the  deep  gangway. 
I  further  examined  the  tunnel  to  this  gangway  on  the  E  vein.  Here  I  di- 
rected a  system  of  ventilation  which  would  be  fully  effective.  The  colliery 
is  an  extensive  one,  and  has  always  produced  largely  from  its  commence- 
ment.    No  serious  accident  occurred. 


No.  34 GiRABD  Mammoth  Colliery — Oirard  Mammoth  Coal  Company, 

Operators. 

Description This  collierj'  has  been  13  years  in  active  operation,  and  is 

situated  at  Raven  Run,  on  the  estate  of  Girard  heirs.  It  consists  of  a 
north  tunnel  excavated  through  rock  some  300  yards,  cutting  the  Skidmore 
vein,  and  continuing  to  the  Buck  Mountain  vein,  which  was  found  imprac- 
ticable for  working.  East  and  west  gangways  are  open  on  the  Skidmore 
vein,  with  counter  gangways  for  the  extraction  of  the  4  feet  vein  coal.  A 
new  slope  is  now  in  progress  of  completion,  and  a  second  out-let  is  open 
west  of  the  Mammoth  vein. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  air-holes,  which  produce  natural  ventilation, 
and  is  found  to  do  tolerably  well.  Another  drift  has  been  opened  south  of 
the  breaker  and  east  of  the  Raven,  which  has  produced  largely,  but  is  idle 
at  present.  An  extended  report  of  this  colliery  is  unnecessar}^  at  present; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  mine  has  been  worked  safe,  and  very  little  com- 
plaint made  of  its  management,  except  the  accident  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  Benjamin  Lewis,  from  a  fall  of  coal  in  his  working  breast,  on  the 
28th  of  June  ;  the  jury  exhonerated  the  officers  of  the  mine  from  all  blame. 


No.  35 Coal  Ridge  Colliery. — Messrs.  Longstreet  &  Berton,  Operaton- 

Description This  colliery  is  situated  north-east  of  Mount  Carmel,  in 

Columbia  county,  on  the  estate  of  Coal  Ridge  coal  and  iron  compan3\  It 
consists  of  a  double  track  slope,  sunk  200  yards  deep,  on  the  south  dip  of 

the vein,  at  an  angle  of  40°,  with  gangways  open  in  east  and  west ;  a 

drift  opened  the  surface  works,  which  are  at  present  exhausted ;  a  swamp, 
east  of  the  colliery,  obstructs  the  opening  of  out-cast  air-holes  until  the 
excavations  approach  the  hill  or  high  ridge ;  drainage  is  produced  by 
water  tanks. 

Ventilation. — The  slope  is  used  as  a  down-cast.  The  air,  at  its  terminus, 
traverses  the  gangways  to  their  face,  thence  pass  up  into  the  breast  work- 
ings, returning  through  headings  on  its  outward  course  to  the  out-let.  I 
found  an  insufficient  supply  of  air  in  the  works,  and  therefore  directed  the 
necessary  improvements  to  be  forthwith  commenced  for  the  relief  of  the 
workingmen.  Two  90-horse  engines  are  used  in  the  slope,  and  a  40-horse 
engine  used  at  the  breaker;  a  IG  inch  pump  used  for  drainage.  These  en- 
gines, with  all  their  appointments,  and  the  12  steam  boilers,  are  found  in 
good  condition. 
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No.  36 Shenandoah  City  Colliery — J.  Oliver  Rhoades,  Operator. 

[No  report.] 


No.  31. — Lost  Creek  Colliery,  (late  Shenandoah,  2.) — Philadelphia 
Goal  Gompany,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  at  Lost  Creek,  two  miles  west  of 
Shenandoah  Cit}^,  on  the  Girard  estate.  It  consists  of  a  double  track  slope 
opening  130  yards  deep,  on  the  south  dip  of  the  E  vein,  on  an  angle  of  65°. 
The  coal  seam  is  40  feet  thick.  The  north  dip  is  opened  by  a  tunnel.  The 
colliery  has  been  four  years  in  active  operation.  Col.  David  Percy  Brown 
is  general  manager,  under  whose  superintendence  the  colliery  has  greatly 
improved  in  efficiency  and  productiveness.  With  his  great  experience  in 
and  practical  knowledge  of  mines  and  mining  generally,  the  company's  col- 
lieries are  likely  to  supply  large  productions  of  coal.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  gangways,  breast  workings,  air,  water  drainage,  pumps,  engines,  etc., 
I  am  pleased  to  say,  shows  the  colliery  has  been  well  ordered.  The  wagons 
are  lifted  on  platform  cages,  which  renders  their  handling  safe  and  less  irk- 
some. 

Gangways. — There  are  several  gangways  and  breasts  open  and  ventilated 
on  correct  principles.  Some  panel  mining  has  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
Brown,  which  proves  to  be  a  success,  as  nearly  all  the  coal  can  be  extracted 
with  safety,  and  reduces  the  cost  of  production. 

Ventilation A  steam  fan  produces  ventilation  ;  by  measurement  I  found 

a  supply  of  7,700  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  mine  is  ventilated  on  proper 
principles,  with  check  doors,  etc.,  which  remove  the  noxious  air  and  vapor 
of  the  mine,  much  of  which  is  formed  by  the  locomotive  engine  in  use  in 
the  mine,  which  supersedes  mule  power,  and  is  found  to  be  by  far  superior 
and  less  expensive.  Large  accessions  have  been  made  to  general  mining 
lately,  which  greatly  improve  the  old  system,  and  the  introduction  of  loco- 
motive power  in  and  outside  of  mines  is  one  of  these  improvements. 

Engines — There  are  6  engines  on  the  colliery ;  their  aggregate  power  is 
275  horse.  There  are  12  effective  steam  boilers  in  use.  All  of  the  engines, 
steam  boilers,  machinery,  equipments  and  tackle  I  found  in  excellent  con- 
dition and  in  charge  of  competent  men. 

Remarks. — There  are  5  workable  coal  seams  on  the  tract,  whose  aggre- 
gate thickness  exceeds  85  feet ;  these  seams  may  at  any  time  be  opened  by 
tunnels  when  the  present  openings  become  exhausted  ;  they  have  a  run  east 
and  west  of  a  mile  each  way.  I  made  a  careful  inspection  of  things  gener- 
all3^,  and  instructed  the  officers  in  the  manner  of  making  some  improve- 
ments which  would,  when  completed,  result  in  a  benefit  to  all  parties.  It 
appears  that  from  accidents,  over  which  none  had  control,  fire  persons  lost 
their  lives,  three  of  whom  died  of  their  injuries. 


% 
No.  38. — William  Penn  Colliery. — Messrs.  S.  E.  Griscom  &  M^Manus^ 

Operators. 

Description. — The  colliery  is  situated  two  miles  west  of  Shenandoah  City, 
on  the  Girard  estate.  Its  improvements  consist  of  several  di'ifts  and  a 
double  shaft  opening.     Drift  mining  at  present  consists  of  robbing  out  the 
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old  levels.  The  shaft  has  a  double  cage  track,  and  is  sunk  85  yards  deep 
on  the  south  dip  of  the  E  vein.  A  second  out-let  is  open  30  yards  west  of 
it  for  ingress  and  egress;  30  yards  east  of  it  a  counter  schute  takes  awa}' 
all  the  coal  mined  in  the  counter  gangways.  The  breasts  are  opened  12 
yards  wide,  with  support  pillars  10  yards  thick.  The  character  of  mining 
done  is  gangway  extensions,  breast  working  and  opening  air  channels,  etc., 
which  is  considered  a  safe  operation.  These  pillars  are  pierced  by  raan- 
waj^s,  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  for  ventilation.  The  breasts 
are  worked  up  80  yards  long  in  coal  40  feet  thick,  on  an  angle  of  45°  ;  each 
breast  has  two  schutes,  for  greater  convenience  in  handling  coal,  etc.  A 
counter  is  also  open  on  the  out-let,  with  gangways  open  on  it. 

Gangways. — There  are  numerous  gangway  openings  in  the  mine  ;  their 
construction  and  workmanship  is  excellent,  and  drainage  good.  Mine 
regulations  are  enforced,  and  due  respect  attended  to. 

Ventilation. — This  matter  receives  attention ;  the  shaft  is  used  for  a  down- 
cast air-way  ;  at  its  terminus  the  air  is  divided  into  splits,  brought  into  the 
several  working  districts,  ventilates  these  places,  and  returns  by  the  pillar 
headings  to  the  out-cast.  A  20-horse  steam  fan  is  used  to  ventilate  the 
shaft  workings,  but  the  drift  levels  are  ventilated  by  numerous  air-holes 
run  out  to  the  surface,  as  natural  ventilators. 

Engines. — Two  60-horse  engines  are  used  at  the  shaft.  Two  breakers 
are  used  when  necessar^^,  one  of  which  is  run  by  a  20-horse  and  the  other 
by  a  40-horse  engine ;  a  30-horse  engine  runs  a  saw-mill  on  the  premises  ; 
two  tO-horse  engines  are  used  for  drainage  ;  the  T  steam  engines  used  are 
equal  to  300  horse  power;  they  are  supplied  by  17  steam  boilers.  Engines, 
boilers  and  fixings  are  all  kept  in  excellent  order. 

Remarks. — The  colliery  has  been  in  full  operation  10  years.  The  loca- 
tion is  desirable ;  the  tract  well  timbered.  Its  market  out-let  is  by  the 
P.  and  R.  R.  R.  Yery  little  explosive  gas  can  be  found.  Mining  coal  is 
conducted  on  correct  principles  and  on  a  safe  plan.  No  serious  accident 
occurred  this  year.  A  desire  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  law  is 
openly  evinced. 


No.  39. — Thomas  Colliery. —  Thomas,  Cake  &  Co.,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  at  Shenandoah,  west  of  citj^,  on 
the  estate  of  Girard.  The  improvements  consist  of  a  double  track  slope 
sunk  125  yards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the  E  vein,  on  an  angle  of  45°;  a 
pump  and  traveling  way  is  open  in  the  slope.  Mr.  J.  Wasley  has  suc- 
cessfully managed  the  collierj-  from  its  out-set ;  the  coal  seams  on  the  tract 
are  48  feet  thick  ;  the  E  vein  forms  into  two  benches  ;  the  intervening  slate 
seam  being  only  18  inches  thick  ;  a  second  out-let  is  open  50  j'ards  west  of 
the  slope. 

{ra?i^M;ay.s'.— There  are  several  gangways  open,  with  breastings  10  yards 
wide  and  110  yards  long;  the  pillars  are  6  yards  thick,  and  are  pierced 
with  headings  for  the  free  access  of  ventilation  ;  coal  has  been  mined  on  cor- 
rect principles,  and  ventilation,  drainage,  etc.,  good. 

Ventilation. — A  10-horse  steam  fan  i)roduces  veiftilation  by  a  system  of 
air-courses  and  check  doors,  which  drive  the  air  into  the  workings,  returns 
through  these  headings  on  its  outward  course  to  the  fan  out-cast ;  by  mea- 
surement, the  supply  of  air  was  found  to  be  4,226  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
for  a  force  of  28  men,  and  4,126  cubic  feet  per  minute  on  the  west  side,  for 
an  equal  number. 
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Engines. — Two  60-horse  engines  are  used  at  the  slope  ;  a  30-horse  breaker 
engine,  a  10-horse  steam  fan=160  horse  power,  with  7  boilers,  whose  con- 
dition is  not  reported  ;  all  of  which  engines  and  fixtures  are  well  condi- 
tioned. 

Remarks. — October  21,  John  Wyatt,  a  married  man,  (with  wife  and  child,) 
was  killed  by  being  crushed  between  wagons  and  timbers  ;  this  case  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  accident,  over  which  no  person  had  conti'ol. 

Ventilation  was  moderate;  the  mines  are  worked  on  proper  principles, 
and  some  attention  given  to  conform  with  legal  acquirements. 


No.  40. — Union  Colliery. — Ryan  &  Anderson.,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  in  Cunningham  township,  Colum- 
bia county,  two  and  one-half  miles  north  of  Ashland  borough,  near  the 
northern  boundary  line  of  Schuylkill  county,  on  the  estate  of  Girard's  heirs. 
The  colliery  consists  of  two  coal  seams — first,  the  Mammoth  seam,  18  feet 
in  thickness,  and  the  Skidmore  seam,  (but  often  named  the  Buck  Moun- 
tain,) 12  feet  thick;  the  drift  is  open  on  the  Mammoth  seam,  on  a  line  with 
the  water  level,  and  open  in  one  and  three-quarter  miles ;  both  coal  seams  dip 
north  on  angles  varying  from  38,  52  and  58  degrees.  A  tunnel  opens  into 
the  Skidmore  vein  from  the  Mammoth  gangway,  some  600  yards  from  its 
mouth,  the  mining  of  which  is  open  in  east  and  west;  the  tunnel  is  120 
yards  long  from  seam  to  seam. 

Gangways. — Three  main  gangways  are  worked  in  the  mine  ;  the  original 
on  the  E  seam  is  1|  miles  long,  running  east;  the  east  gangway  on  the 
Skidmore  seam  is  600  yards  long,  and  the  West  seam  the  same  length;  the 
upper  lift  on  the  Skidmore  seam  is  worked  from  the  lower  level  of  the  E 
seam  ;  10  breasts  are  working,  each  11  3'^ards  wide,  with  8  yard  pillars  ;  a 
locomotive  is  used  in  hauling  in  the  mines  inside,  and  delivers  the  loaded 
cars  at  the  breaker,  which  is  a  large  saving  in  stock  and  provender. 

Ventilation. — This  is  effected  by  natural  means  and  air-holes  opened  from 
the  breasts  to  the  surface,  and  operated  by  atmospheric  and  temperature 
action,  nearly  like  all  upper  level  workings,  and  mining  here  is  considered 
a  safe  operation. 

Engines. — The  present  steam  engine  necessary  is  the  drift  locomotive,  of 
20-horse  power.  The  breaker  engine  is  a  40-horse  power,  with  three  steam 
boilers,  each  33  inches  b^-  33  feet  long.  This  engine  prepares  the  coal  in 
the  breaker,  hoists  the  wagons  on  the  plane  and  runs  a  saw-mill.  Two  60- 
horse  power  hoisting  slope  engines,  with  the  necessary  fixtures,  liave  been 
for  some  time  on  the  place.  The  slope  is  sunk  to  the  water  level  on  the 
Mammoth  seam,  but  its  use  at  present  has  been  dispensed  with.  The  sup- 
ply of  coal  for  a  number  of  jx^ars  yet  to  come  will  be  very  large,  which  will 
not  necessitate  the  use  of  slope  workings. 

Remarks The  colliery  has  a  2-mile  run  and  a  deep  basin  to  penetrate. 

The  yield  of  coal  must  be  enormous,  as  the  seams  betray  no  irregular  changes 
so  far  as  have  been  developed.  The  quality  of  coal  is  excellent  and  free 
from  most  any  impurities.  Tlie  location  is  contiguous  to  the  head  of  the 
Big  Mine  Run  planes,  affording  great  facility  for  car  accommodation.  150 
men  and  boys  are  emplo^-ed  in  and  about  the  colliery,  with  18  head  of  work- 
ing stock  and  a  double  coal  breaker  and  fixtures,  sufficient  to  prepare  120 
cars  of  coal  a  day.  A  donkey  supply  pump  furnishes  water  to  the  boilers, 
&c.  14  blocks  of  tenant  houses,  with  a  large  stable,  carpenter  and  smith- 
shop,  an  office  and  private  residence,  are  on  the  place.     Over  2  miles  of  35 
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to  40  lb.  rail  are  laid  inside  and  some  820  yards  outside^  4,340  yards.  Mr. 
James  Keely  manages  the  mining  department,  whose  practical  skill  has 
brought  new  energy  to  the  colliery.  Old  miners  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
one  of  our  best  collieries.  Only  one  accident  occurred  here  during  the 
year,  which  resulted  in  the  crushing  of  Mr.  M'Clear3''s  arm. 


No.  41. — Turkey  Run  Colliery.— ySo?</^a?/,  Johnson  (t  Dovey,  and  D.  B. 

Mass  &  Co.,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  west  of  Shenandoah  City,  on  the 
estate  of  Gilbert  &  Sheafer  ;  it  consists  of  a  tunnel  opening  and  a  drift, 
with  4  gangwa3-s,  on  one  of  which  a  down-cast  air-shaft  has  been  opened 
on  the  mountain.  The  tunnel  vein  is  worked  on  north  and  south  dips,  on 
either  side  of  a  saddle  formed  by  the  axis  of  the  strata.  A  counter  gang- 
way is  opened  on  the  mountain,  from  which  the  coal  is  delivered  by  a  schute 
to  the  lower  works,  which  is  a  saving  in  expense  and  labor. 

Ventilation. — This  colliery  is  ventilated  b}'  a  steam  fan,  forced  to  tra- 
verse the  mines  in  a  manner  quite  satisfactory.  I  found,  by  measurementf 
that  5,345  cubic  feet  of  air  had  been  supplied  per  minute  for  each  50  miners 
employed.     The  character  of  mining  done  I  consider  safe. 


No.  42. — Indian   Ridge   Shaft   Colliery  — Kindriclc,  Davy  (&    Dovey, 

Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  east  of  Shenandoah  City,  on  the 

estate  of  Bowers  and  others ;  it  consists  of  a  double  cage  track,  sunk 

yards  deep,  on  the dip  of  the  E  vein  ;  gangwaj's  are  opened  in  but  a 

short  distance.     A  second  out-let  will  soon  be  completed,  which  will  open 
into  Lee,  Grant  &  Co's  tract. 


No.  43. — Furnace  Colliery. — Atkins  &  Bro.,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  near  Gilberton,  on  the  estate  of 
Gilbert  &  Sheafer ;  it  consists  of  2  drift  openings,  one  of  which  opens  the 
E  vein,  and  the  other  opens  the  Skidmore  vein  ;  the  seams  dip  45^  south; 
the  mines  lately  are  worked  by  counter  gangwaj's.  A  tunnel  opens  the  E 
vein  southward,  with  gangways  open  in  east  and  west;  the  breasts  are  open 
10  yards  wide,  with  supports  6  yards  tliick ;  the  seams  of  tlie  Skidmore 
and  E  veins  are  fully  developed  on  this  tract.  The  mines  are  ventilal^ed, 
and  the  drifts  are  used  as  intake  air-courses,  brought  into  tlie  Mammoth 
vein  tunnel,  there  it  is  divided  into  splits  traversing  east  and  west  by  doors, 
then  it  is  forced  into"  the  breast  workings  and  returns  through  heading  to 
the  out- cast  furnace  shaft.  B}'  measurement,!  found  a  supply  of  air  equal 
to  12,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  for  30  men.  I  directed  some  improve- 
ments to  be  made  in  the  mining  of  some  breasts.  An  accident  occurred  in 
the  mine  on  the  10th  of  July,  whicli  resulted  in  my  brother's  death,  who 
leaves  a  widow  and  5  children.  The  jury,  in  this  case,  rendered  a  verdict 
of  accidental  death,  over  which  no  person  had  control. 
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No.  44. — Primrose  Colliery, — Caldwell^  Connant  &  Co.,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  north  of  Mahanoy  City,  on  the 
estate  of  the  Delano  land  company.  It  consists  of  a  slope  and  drift  open- 
ings on  the  Primrose  vein.  The  slope  is  open  on  the  high  grounds  and 
sunlv  to  the  drift  level  some  73  yards  deep,  and  is  still  sunk  51  yards  deeper 
to  the  basin  of  the  seam.  60  yards  of  a  south  tunnel  opens  the  Primrose 
and  E  veins,  the  coal  of  which  is  16  feet  thick,  with  gangways  open  in  east 
and  west  with  breasts  workings,  each  of  which  are  10  yards  wide,  and  the 
pillars  are  six  j^ards  thick.  Another  tunnel  opens  the  Holmes  vein  from 
the  Mammoth  vein.  Au  out-let  on  the  Holmes  vein  will  accommodate  the 
whole  mine.  , 

Ventilation. — A  12-horse  steam  fan  ventilates  the  mine.  The  slope  is 
used  for  an  intake.  The  air  is  divided  at  its  terminus  into  splits  and 
travtrses  inward  into  the  working  places ;  thence  through  the  headings  on 
its  return  to  the  fan  out-cast.  By  measurement  I  found  the  supply  of  air 
was  4,213  cubic  feet  for  26  men. 

Remarks. — The  Primrose  east  and  west  gangways  connect  at  a  point  400 
yards  east  in  forming  a  small  basin,  with  breasts  opening  out,  radiating  from 
this  oval  gangway,  which  are  ventilated  by  a  furnace  arrangement.  The 
supply  of  air  found  here  was  3,014  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  30  workingmen. 
This  quantum  I  consider  was  inadequate  for  the  health  of  the  miners.  I 
had  instructed  the  offl6er  in  charge  to  make  some  needed  improvements  in 
ventilation  and  other  necessary  matters  for  the  safety  and  health  of  flfer- 
sons  employed  in  the  mine. 


No.  45.  —  Keystone   Colliery. —  William  Kendrick  and  John  Dovey, 

Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  west  of  Ashland,  near  Locust 
Dale,  on  the  estate  of  Brock  &  Bro.  It  consists  of  drift  and  slope  open- 
ings. The  drifts  are  nearly  alt  worked  out.  A  double  track  coal  slope  and 
a  single  track  pump  slope  are  sunk  145  yards  deep  on  the  north  dip  of  the 
E  vein,  at  an  angle  of  68^,  with  gangways  open  in  east  and  west.  The 
pump  slope  is  used  for  a  second  out-let.  An  up-cast  is  formed  of  this  slope, 
with  a  40-horse  steam  fan  located  in  it,  and  is  used  for  ventilating  the  mine. 
The  coal  seam  is  28  feet  thick,  and  generates  gas  profusely.  The  character 
of  work  done  is  excavating  gangways  and  breast  workings,  which  is  con- 
ducted on  systematic  principles. 

Gangways. — There  are  several  gangway  openings  on  the  drift  lifts. 
Mostly  all  their  coal  has  been  extracted,  but  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
drainage  and  ventilation  are  kept  open  and  in  good  ordinary  repair. 

Ventilation. — This  operation  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a  40-horse 
steam  fan.  The  slope  is  used  for  a  down-cast.  The  air  is  divided  into  splits 
and  passes  into  the  face  of  the  workings  into  the  several  districts,  return- 
ing b}'  the  headings  in  the  pillars  to  the  fan  out-cast.  A.  considerable 
amount  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  in  the  mine,  which  necessi- 
tates the  use  of  the  Davy  lamp  by  the  miners.  Although  every  precaution 
is  used  by  the  officers  and  men  to  guard  against  accidents,  two  persons  lost 
their  lives  by  other  accidents  than  explosions,  and  one  person  by  an  explo- 
sion of  gas. 

Engines  in  use. — Two  80-horse  engines  are  used  at  the  slope ;  a  500-horse 
Bull  engine  is  used  for  drainage  ;  a  50-horse  runs  the  breaker ;  a  60-horse 
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hoist  in  the  dirt  plane,  and  a  40-horse  steam  fan  ;  in  all  6  engines=:810  horse 
power,  with  22  steam  boilers  in  use,  all  of  which  I  found  in  good  condition. 
Remarks. — Since  the  new  lift  has  been  successfully  put  in  operation,  and 
the  channels  for  good  ventilation  are  securely  managed,  very  little  danger 
need  be  apprehended,  should  the  colliery  be  operated  in  conformity  with 
the  requirements  of  law.  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Kindrick's  sj)ecialities  in  min- 
ing, to  first  substitute  strong  supports,  effect  good  ventikiLion,  employ  vigi- 
lent,  competent  men  in  his  service,  who  have  a  just  regard  for  the  miners' 
interest  as  well  as  his  own ;  being  a  good  practical  miner  himself,  he  is  in- 
telligently conversant  with  all  the  minutia  of  the  mine.  No  doubt  under 
his  management,  the  colliery  will  last  and  be  made  remunerative  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 


Xo.  46. — Locust  Dale  Colliery. — George  H.  Potts  &  Co.,  Operators. 

Description. — The  colliery  is  situated  at  Locust  Dale,  Columbia  county, 
on  the  estate  of  the  Locust  Dale  coal  company.  It  has  been  18  years 
in  active  operation.  It  consists  of  drift  and  slope  openings  ;  the  slope  con- 
sists of  a  doul)le  track  sunk  810  yards  deep  in  two  lifts  on  the  south  dip  of 
the  E  vein,  at  an  angle  of  45-^,  with  gangways  open  east. and  west ;  an  up- 
cast is  open  from  the  lower  lift,  which  is  connecte^Vto  the  steam  fan  out- 
\st;  a  pump  slope* has'been  lately  opeif ett  east •of'WKs  sl«pe,  ^^-hioh-ie  used 
for  an  ingress  and  egress  traveling  road  for  the  safet}^  of  milier^.  "The  air 
traverses  in  air-courses  made  over  th^*e»ngways ;  byth  the  new  lift_^ang- 
ways  are  extended  in*70  yards  each ;  an(^her  out-let  wilKsoo^Kbe  aVailabre 
60  "yards  west  of  the  slope,  for  an  additional  security  for  men. 

Gangways All  the  old  gangway   works  are  iiearh'  exhausted.     The 

breasts  are  generally  open  12  yards  wide.  The  coal  is  26  feet  thick.*  The 
chain  pillars  are  25  yards  thick,  left  to  support  the  old  gangways  from  fall- 
ing in  ;  this  is  a  commendable  act. 

Ventilation. — This  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  l2-hjrse  steam  fan. 
The  air  is  divided  into  splits  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  made  to  pass  into  the 
working  districts  by  a  monkey  air-course  made  over  the  gangways  ;  on  its 
return  it  passes  through  the  breasts  and  pillar  headings,  and  communicates 
at  the  fan  out-cast.  I  found,  by  measurement,  5,224  cubic  feet  of  air  had 
been  supplied  per  minute  to  30  men,  yet  this  supply  is  still  inadequate. 

Remarks. — I  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  mines,  workings  and 
drainage,  also  of  the  engines,  steam  boilers,  machinery  and  tackle,  jfnd  am' 
able  to  say  that  things  appeared  satisfactory.  Several  good  coal  seams  can 
be  opened  by  tunnel  when  necessary.  Davy  lamps  are  necessarily  used  by 
some  miners.  Eventually  a  larger  steam  fan  will  be  needed,  or  another  west 
of  tlie  slope  to  ventilate  this  district. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that 
at  the  Locust  Dale  colliery  Mr.  Potts  first  put  the  Beadle  steam  fan  into 
practical  use ;  nor  had  it  been  practically  used  in  England  at  that  time, 
which  was,  I  think,  in  1855.  Mr.  Louden  Beadle  then  superintended  the 
mining  department  at  this  colliery,  and  happily  conceived  the  idea  of  ven- 
tilating our  deei)  and  pitching  coal  seams  ;  this  produced  good  results,  and 
at  present  supersedes  all  otlier  modes  known  to  the  mining  public.  For 
this  excellent  idea,  and  the  practical  aid  it  has  rendered  to  humanity,  a 
patent  has  been  granted  at  the  patent  oUice,  Washington,  to  Mr.  Beadle, 
which  wipes  out  any  claims  put  forward  by  other  inventors. 

P.  F.  M'ANDREW. 
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No.  4Y. — E.  S.  SiLLiMAN  Colliery. — Eomd,  Hill  A  Ilarris^  0])erato7\<. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  on  the  north  suburl)s  of  Mahanoy 
City,  on  the  estate  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Mahanoy  coal  company.  It 
consists  of  five  drifts,  and  slope  openings,  ail  of  Avhich  drifts  are  open  west 
in  two  or  three  lifts,  which  excavations  are  open  in  for  a  \on<i;  distance. 
Most  of  the  coal  reached  by  these  openings  has  l)een  extracted,  and  of  what 
still  remains  a  large  portion  is  available.  The  upper  lifts  are  ventilated  by 
furnace  and  atmospheric  action.  A  double  track  slope  is  sunk  100  yards 
deei:>  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Seven  Feet  vein,  on  an  angle  of  25°,  with 
gangways  open  in  east  and  west.  This  is  a  nevy  enterprise,  and  lately  put 
in  operation.  The  macbincr}'  is  so  arranged  as  that  the  coal,  when  hoisted 
out  of  the  mine,  is  at  once  delivered  into  the  breaker — an  exceedingly  ad- 
vantageous arrangement. 

Gangivays — Only  two  gangways  are  yet  open,  some  370  yards,  and  breast- 
works commenced.  An  out-cast,  for  ventilation,  is  open  on  the  west  gang- 
way to  the  surface. 

Ventilation. — This  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  steam  fan,  lO-horse 
power ;  the  air  is  divided  into  splits  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  made  to  pass 
in  on  the  gangway  level,  thence  into  the  working  places,  returning  through 
headings  to  the  out-cast. 

Engines. — A  100-horse  engine  is  used  at  the  slope  for  hoisting  coal  and 
for  drainage,  and  a  30-horse  engine  at  the  breaker,  with  10  steam  boilers, 
all  of  which  are  in  good  condition. 

liemarks. — By  measurement,  I  found  the  quantum  of  air  supplied  for  43 
miners  was  4,226  cubic  feet  per  minute.  A  tunnel  open  south  cuts  the  Skid- 
more  vein,  and  one  open  north  cuts  the  E  vein.  The  Skidmore  seam  is  8 
feet  thick,  and  the  E  vein  is  IG  feet  thick.  There  are  five  seams  of  coal  on 
this  tract,  all  of  which  can  be  made  available  by  tunnels  on  every  lift,  until 
the  basin  be  reached.  This  colliery  has  its  out-let  to  market  by  the  P.  and 
R.  R.  R.,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  twenty-six  collieries  surrounding  Ma- 
hanoy Cit}'. 


No.  48. — Jacob  Lawrence  Colliery. — Lawrence  d-  Co.,  Operators. 

Description — The  colliery  is  situated  at  the  Mahanoy  and  Broad  Moun- 
tain New  planes,  on  the  estate  of  Gilbert  and  others.  It  consists  of  a  slope 
opening.  A  double  track  slope  is  sunk  100  3'ards  deep  on  the  north  dip  of 
the  E  vein,  at  an  angle  of  55^.  The  coal  seam  is  46  feet  thick.  The  ope- 
ration of  mining  is  carried  on  here  on  a  large  scale  ;  the  mine  proved  regu- 
lar from  its  commencement.  The  character  of  mining  done  is  directed  on 
correct  principles.  A  tunnel  opens  the  Seven  Feet  vein.  A  second  out-let 
is  in  course  of  construction  for  a  road  for  men  and  animals.  The  condition 
of  the  mine  is  good. 

Gangways. — There  are  6  gangways  open  in  all,  with  a  number  of  breasts 
working ;  counter  gangways  are  used,  to  enable  the  breast  workings  to  be 
shortened,  and  to  decrease  the  great  labor  of  mining. 

Ventilation. — The  slope  is  used  for  a  down-cast,  the  air  is  divided  at  the 
bottom  into  splits  brought  in  by  the  lower  gangway  level  to  their  faces, 
thrown  up  thence  into  the  working  places,  and  through  these  districts  re- 
turns to  the  steam  fan  out-cast.  I  found,  by  measurement,  that  9,224  cubic 
feet  of  air  supplied,  per  minute,  75  workingmen. 
13 
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Engines^. — Three  steam  engines  are  in  use=105  horse  power,  with  T  good 
steam  boilers,  the  condition  of  which  I  found  to  be  good. 

Remarks. — The  slope  has  a  stepped  traveling  road  all  throuij^h;  none  but 
the  quota  of  10  men  are  allowed  to  ascend  or  descend  at  a  time.  A  desire 
is  manifest,  by  the  officers  and  men,  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  statute  law.  I  directed  some  needed  improvements  in  connection  with 
ventilation  and  safety  of  workingmen,  and  such  other  matters  as  were 
deemed  necessary  and  proper.  No  accident  of  a  serious  character  occurred 
during  the  year.  Yery  little  trouble  is  experienced  from  the  clfects  of  gas, 
for  the  business  of  the  colliery  is  conducted  on  proper  principles. 


Xo.  49. — GiRARD  Coh\A-E.KY .-^Beatty  &  Garrettson,  Operators. 

Description — This  colliery  is  situated  east  of  Girardsville,  on  the  Girard 
estate  ;  it  has  been  in  operation  some  16  years,  and  consists  of  2  openings  ; 
a  drift,  opened  on  the  water  level,  works  all  the  upper  coal  seam.  A  dou 
ble  cage-way  shaft  is  sunk  174  feet  deep  on  the  E  vein  to  this  water  level, 
with  additionol  gangways  open  east  and  west.  The  seams  dip  60^  north  of 
the  south  seam  ;  the  south  coal  seam  dips  at  an  angle  of  45*^  east  of  the 
tunnel,  and  the  coal  is  nearly  exhausted.  One  hundred  yards  west  of  the 
shaft  a  tunnel  opens  the  north  dip  of  the  E  vein,  with  gangways  open  in 
oast  and  west.  A  new  slope  124  feet  deep  has  just  been  sunk  on  the  G  feet 
scam,  which  will,  when  in  active  operation,  yield  largely. 

Garujwayi-:. — The  gangways  in  the  old  workings  are  extended  to  the 
boundary  line  of  the  tract.  The  character  of  mining  doing  here,  is  rob- 
bing out  pillars,  etc. 

Ventilation. — A  20-horse  steam  fan  produces  ventilation  ;  the  shaft  and 
slope  are  used  for  down-casts  ;  the  air  is  separated  into  splits  at  the  bottom 
of  each,  and  conducted  through  these  tunnels  into  the  gangway's,  thence 
by  stop-door  contrivances  into  the  working  districts,  which  it  ventilates  on 
its  outward  return  to  the  fan  out-cast.  Some  satisfactory  improvement  has 
been  made  in  regard  to  ventilation  this  year. 

Engines. — Four  steam  engines  are  in  use ;  a  20-horse  engine  runs  the 
steam  fan  ;  a  (jO-horse  engine  hoists  at  the  shaft  and  runs  the  breaker,  and 
two  60-horse  pumps  at  the  slope=200  horse  power,  with  12  steam  boilers. 
All  of  which  engines,  steam  boilers,  machinery  and  tackle,  are  kept  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  by  competent  persons  who  have  them  in  charge. 

Remarks — September  18,  John  Masters,  an  emplo3'ee,  came  to  his  death 
by  accidental  drowning  in  the  slope,  while  in  the  act  of  reaching  for  some 
material.  The  jury  rendered  an  exonerating  verdict.  Several  coal  seams 
may  be  opened  by  tunnels  on  the  present  lift  level,  before  the  necessity  of 
sinking  deeper.  I  have  observed  due  respect  arid  submission  evinced  by 
tlie  officers  of  the  mine  to, conform  with  the  legal  requirements. 


Xo.  50. — KoiiiNOOR  Colliery.— liichard  Kecksclier  &  Co.,  Operators. 

Description. — This  famous  colliery  is  situated  west  of  Shenandoah  City 
suburbs,  on  the  estate  of  Gilbert  &  "Shaeffer.  It  consists  of  a  double  cage 
track  shaft,  constructed  on  the  most  approved  modern  English  plan  in  all  its 
dimensions,  and  its  proprietors  claim  for  it  to  exceed,  in  excellence  and  style 
of  finish,  anything  in  its  line  in  this  country,  not  excepting  the  English  or 
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Belgic  shafts.  The  shaft  is  sunk  420  feet  deep  to  the  basiu  of  the  Mam- 
moth or  E  vein,  whose  angle  of  dip  does  not  exceed  12°.  In  sinking  the 
shaft  a  10  feet  vein  was  cut  through,  and  gangway  turned  on  it,  and  mining 
has  since  been  successfully  continued  ;  its  coal  seam  is  10  feet  thick,  and 
found  regular  throughout ;  both  seams  are  worked  together  in  the  shaft.  A 
second  out-let  is  open  IGO  yards  south,  on  an  easy  grade  for  ingress  and 
egress,  following  tlie  regular  grade  of  this  second  out-let  brought  its  open- 
ing out  on  intervening  lands  claimed  b3'  the  Thomas  coal  compan}',  who 
obstructed  its  use  und(y  their  title  to  the  premises  ;  this  action  on  part  of 
the  Thomas  coal  company  brought  on  a  litigation. 

Engines. — The  steam  power  in  use  consists  of  5  engines=211  horse,  with 
8  steam  boilers,  4  of  which  are  of  common  pattern,  and  4  of  the  Gerner  pat- 
tern ;  the  water  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  considered  safe  under  ordinary  care. 

Ventilation. — This  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  20-horse  steam  fan; 
the  shaft  is  used  as  a  down-cast ;  the  air  is  here  divided  into  splits  and 
brought  into  the  different  working  districts,  ventilating  these  places  on  its 
return  to  the  fan  out-cast ;  as  yet  the  place  is  not  fully  developed  for  estab- 
lished ventilating  channels,  as  the  excavations  increase  and  the  extensions 
of  gangwaj^s  advance,  a  more  correct  system  will  then  be  established  for 
permanent  ventilation. 

Eemarlis. — By  an  accidental  explosion  of  a  blast,  David  Perong  received 
mortal  injuries,  from  which  he  died  April  2H,  after  a  few  honi's  suffering — 
left  a  widow  and  seven  children.  September  13,  Jacob  Smith  died  from 
injuries  x'eceived  on  the  7th,  by  the  premature  explosion  of  powder,  leaving 
a  widow  and  four  small  children.  Juries  in  each  case  rendered  verdicts  of 
accidental  death.  The  regulations  of  the  colliery  are  excellent,  and  in  de- 
scending and  ascending  the  shaft  the  utmost  attention  is  given  to  conform 
with  the  requirements  of  the  statute  law.  Working  of  the  mines  is  con- 
ducted on  correct  principles;  the  coal  seam  of  the  E  vein  is  4G  feet  thick; 
the  dip  of  the  synclinals  are  adoptable  for  easy  drainage.  The  coal  is 
broken  by  machinery  at  the  surface,  then  elevated  some  60  feet  to  schutes, 
which  distribute  it  into  sizing  screens  and  separators,  by  which  plan  a 
large  expense  is  saved  in  handling  the  coal  and  its  impurities.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  necessary  buildings  is  on  level  ground  ;  having  no  other  advan- 
tage for  erecting  improvements,  it,  of  course,  necessitated  expensive  build- 
ings suitable  to  support  such  enormous  weight  and  jarring  of  machinery. 


J^o.  51. — Plank  Pvidge  Colliery. —  William  Grant  &  Lee ^  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  in  Shenandoah  City,  on  the  estate 
of  Bowers  and  others ;  it  consists  of  a  shaft  and  slope  openings.  The  shaft 
is  100  yards  deep,  having  2  cage  tracks,  with  gangways  open  in  east  and 
west.  The  shaft  has  been  in  operation  some  12  years.  The  character  of 
work  doing  is  robbing  out  the  pillars,  etc.  A  double  track  new  lift  slope  is 
sunk  some  120  3'ards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the  E  vein,  with  gangways 
open  in  east  675  yards  and  on  the  west  300  yards.  The  coal  in  these  open- 
ings is  reserved  until  needed,  except  some  breasts  on  the  west  side.  The 
supply  of  coal  on  this  tract  is  very  large  and  the  quality  good.  Fire-damp 
gas  is  produced  in  the  mine  to  some  extent. 

Gangivays. — There  are  numerous  gangways  open  in  the  mine,  which  are 
kept  in  good  order.  The  drainage  is  good,  and  all  the  working  places  are 
properly  secured. 
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Ventilation. — This  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  steam  jet  thrown  up 
a  section  of  the  shaft,  which  is  partitioned  off  for  that  purpose,  which  is  not 
at  all  satisfactory  to  supply  sutlicient  ventilation  for  a  large  body  of  miners. 

Engines. — Four  steam  engines  are  in  use,  as  follows:  A  00-horse  engine 
is  used  at  the  shaft ;  a  CO-horse  engine  at  the  dirt  plane ;  a  40-horse  engine 
at  the  breaker,  and  a  40-horse  engine  at  the  slope=lTO  horse  power,  with 
10  steam  boilers,  all  of  which  are  in  good  order. 

Remarks. — This  colliery  has  been  in  successful  operation  1 1  years.  The 
new  lift  will  continue  to  produce  largely  for  a  number  of  years  to  come 
without  a  necessity  to  resort  to  sinking  deeper.  I  have  histructed  the  im- 
provement of  ventilation  for  the  safety  of  the  men.  On  September  29,  John 
O'Brien  lost  his  life  by  a  fall  of  coal — accidental. 


No.  52. — GiLBERTON  CoLLiERY. — GUhcrton  Coal  Company^  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  at  Gilberton,  on  the  estate  of  Gil- 
bert and  others.  It  has  been  in  operation  13  years.  It  consists  of  two 
slopes.  The  old  slope  has  a  double  track  sunk  100  yards  deep  on  the  south 
dip  of  the  E  vein.  All  the  gangways  and  breast  workings  are  completed, 
and  mining  coal  is  resorted  to  by  robbing  out  pillars.  The  new  slope  is 
210  yards  deep  with  single  tracks  at  top  and  bottom.  The  angle  of  dip  is 
47^,  with  gangways  open  in  east  and  west.  The  slopes  are  50  feet  distant. 
The  old  slope  is  used  for  a  steam  pump  and  drainage.  Two  90-horse  en- 
gines are  used  for  this  purpose,  with  ver}^  satisfactory  results. 

Gangways. — There  are  some  2,200  yards  of  gangways  open  on  the  old 
slope  level.  In  the  new  slope  there  have  been  1,200  yards  of  gangways 
opened;  these  are  all  kept  in  good  condition. 

Ventilation. — A  12horse  steam  fan  produces  ventilation.  The  new  slope 
is  used  as  a  down-cast.  The  air  is  divided  in  splits  and  brought  in  by  the 
gangways,  and  by  other  contrivances  is  forced  into  the  workings,  ventilat- 
iug  these  places  on  its  outward  return  trip,  communicating  at  the  fan  out- 
cast. By  measurement  I  found  413  cubic  feet  of  air  for  the  supply  of  50 
miners  ;  this  quantum  I  think  insutlicient  in  long  gangway?. 

Engines. — Two  90-horse  engines  are  used  for  drainage;  a  200-horse 
steam  pump  is  used  in  the  slope  ;  a  Ifi-horse  engine  runs  the  steam  fan  ;  a 
GO-horse  engine  is  used  at  the  new  slope ;  a  40-horse  engine  is  used  at  the 
old  slope,  and  a  30-horse  engine  runs  the  breaker.  12  steam  boilers  are  in 
use.  All  these  engines,  steam  boilers,  machinery  and  tackle  were  found  in 
good  order  and  well  conditioned. 

Remarks. — A  desire  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  law  is  manifest- 
ed by  officers  and  men.  I  directed  some  improvements  to  be  made  in  ven- 
tilation, for  tue  better  health  of  miners.  The  manner  in  which  the  mine  is 
manaared  reflects  credit  on  its  ofKcers. 


No.  53.— Centralia  Colliery.— J.  M.  Frack,  Operator. 

Description.— This  colliery  is  situated  east  of  Centralia,  in  Columbia 
county,  on  the  estate  of  the  Locust  Mountain  coal  and  iron  company.  It 
has  been  some  14  years  in  operation.  It  consists  of  a  double  track  slope 
sunk  320  yards  deep  in  two  lifts,  on  the  south  dip  of  the  E  vein,  on  an  angle 
of  62°.     The  coal  scam  is  25  feet  thick.     A  pump  and  traveling  way  is 
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open  in  the  slope.*  East  iind  west  gangways  are  open.  The  character  of 
mining  done  is  extending  gangways,  opening  and  mining  breastings,  etc., 
whlchis  considered  safe.  The  drainage  is  good,  and  the  permanent  ap- 
pearance of  the  workings  is  favorable. 

Gangicai/s. — The  west  gangway  is  open  in  750  j'ards,  with  41  breasts 
open  and  full  of  coal ;  the  east  gangway  is  521  yards  in,  with  15  breasts 
open  ;  all  these  breasts  have  double  schutes  ;  the  breasts  are  open  10  yards 
wide,  and  run  up  80  yards.  The  pillars  are  6  yards  thick,  and  headed  at 
regular  intervals. 

Ventilation. — A  15-horse  steam  fan  produces  ventilation,  the  slope  being 
used  as  a  down-cast ;  the  air  is  divided  at  the  bottom  and  conducted  in  splits 
into  the  working  districts,  ventilating  these  places  on  its  return  to  the  out- 
cast.    The  condition  of  ventilation  is  good. 

Engines Five  steam  engines=270  horse  power,  with  12  steam  boilers, 

are  in  use,  all  of  which,  with  the  machinery  and  tackle,  are  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

Remarks. — I  directed  some  improvement  in  the  mode  of  ventilation  of 
this  colliery.  It  is  one  of  the  best  in  my  district  for  safety.  Two  hundred 
hands  are  employed  in  and  outside  of  the  mine. 


Xo.  54. — Excelsior  Colliery. — James  Cleave?',  Operaiur. 

Descrijption: — This  small  colliery  is  situated  at  Ashland,  in  its  northern 
suburbs,  on  the  estate  of  Brock  &  Bro.  It  consists  of  a  new  slope  sunk  80 
yards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Six  Feet  vein,  on  an  angle  of  40°.  Two 
gangways  are  open  on  this  colliery=I,450  yards.  The  breastings  are  open 
10  yards  wide,  with  5-yard  pillars.  A  20-horse  engine  is  used  at  the  slope, 
with  2  steam  boilers,  and  a  10-horse  breaker  engine. 

Ventilation. — The  old  drift  is  used  for  an  intake  on  the  east,  and  opens 
air-holes  out  at  intervals  of  200  yards  ;  in  these  a  furnace  is  as  often  changed 
as  a  new  out-let  is  open,  and  closing  the  latter  opening  to  form  the  draught. 
Headings  are  often  open  in  the  pillars  at  intervals  of  15  yards  in  length. 
Ventilation  was  not  measured. 


Ko.  55. — St.  Nicholas. — F.  &  E.  D.  JJenison,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  St.  Nicholas,  on  the  estate  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Mahanoy  coal  compnny.  The  colliery  has  been  15  years  in  operation. 
It  consists  of  a  double  track  slope  sunk  122  yards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of 
the  E  vein,  on  an  angle  of  50°.  The  developments  of  five  veins  may  be 
made  available  by  a  tunnel — the  E,  Seven  Feet,  Four  Feet,  D  and  B  seams. 
The  character  of  work  doing  is  the  extension  of  gangways  and  breastings. 
I  found  the  drainage  good. 

Ventilation. — A  10-horse  engine  produces  ventilation.  The  slope  is  used 
as  a  down-cast.  The  air  is  split  at  the  bottom  ;  taken  in  on  the  gangways  ; 
passes  up  into  the  working  districts  and  ventilates  these  places  on  its  out- 
ward passage.     I  found  its  condition  to  be  good. 

Engines. — There  are  six  steam  engines  in  use  at  the  colliery  ;  two  GO- 
horse  engines  are  used  at  the  slope ;  a  60-horse  engine  runs  the  breaker  and 
saw  mill;  a  16-horse  engine  runs  the  steam  fan,  and  a  GO-horse  drains  the 
lower  lift.  There  are  12  steam  boilers  in  use,  the  condition  of  which  is 
good. 
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Bemarks — This  collieiy  has  been,  from  its  commencement,  one  of  the 
largest  producing  collieries  in  the  district.  There  are  five  workable  coal 
seams  on  the  tract.  First  in  the  basin  is  the  Primrose  vein  ;  300  feet  north 
of  this  lies  the  Mammoth  vein  ;  30  feet  north  of  this  lies  the  Four  Feet  vein  ; 
50  feet  further  north  lies  the  Seven  Feet  vein  ;  180  feet  north  of  this  lies  the 
Skidraore  vein,  and  300  feet  further  north  lies  the  Buck  Mountain  vein. 
These  measures  have  been  taken  from  the  cross  section  of  the  south  dip. 
All  these  veins  can  be  developed  b}^  tunnels ;  and  ventilation  may  be  made 
available  in  either  or  all  the  seams  as  the}'  come  up  to  the  surface  in  easy 
mining  on  a  50^  dip. 


No.  56. — Bear  Run  Colliery. —  Wlggan  tt  Treibles,  Oiierators. 

Description. — The  colliery  has  been  in  operation  12  years.  It  is  situated 
west  of  St.  Nicholas,  on  the  estate  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Mahanoy  coal  com- 
jjany.  It  consists  of  a  double  track  slope  sunk  200  yards  deep  on  the  south 
dip  of  the  E  vein,  on  an  angle  of  42^.  A  pump  and  traveling  road  is  avail- 
able in  the  slope.  The  gangways  are  open  in  east  and  west.  There  have 
been  6  drifts  open  on  the  colliery,  the  coal  of  which  is  nearly  exhausted. 

Gangways. — The  slope  west  gangway'  is  open  in  1,400  yards;  75  breasts 
were  worked  on  it,  generally  12  yards  wide,  and  6-yard  i)illars.  The  east 
gangwa}'  is  open  in  600  j^ards,  with  30  breasts  open  on  it,  of  like  dimen- 
sions. A  tunnel  opens  the  Holmes  vein  south  of  the  slope,  with  gangway's 
open  on  it  62  yards  west  of  the  slope ;  another  tunnel  opens  the  E  vein, 
and  continues  this  tunnel  45  j^ards ;  still  further  it  opens  the  Seven  Feet 
vein,  and  still  further  on  the  tunnel  is  continued  and  opens  the  D  or  Skid- 
more  vein  65  yards  off=165  yards  of  a  tunnel  thr'~>ugh  solid  rock. 

Ventilation. — A  20-horse  steam  fan  produces  ventilation  ;  600  yards  west 
of  the  tunnel  a  down-cast  is  open  from  the  surface  ;  the  air  is  brought  in  by 
monkey  air-courses,  along  the  gangways,  to  the  working  places ;  all  the 
working  districts  are  thus  ventilated  b}'^  air,  and  on  its  return  outward  it 
passes  through  the  working  places  until  it  finally  passes  out  at  the  fan. 

Engines. — There  are  4  steam  engines  in  use=166  horse  power. 

Remarks. — This  has  always  been  an  excellent  collier}'^,  and  properl}-- man- 
aged. These  expensive  tunnels,  in  the  outset,  are  great  objections  to  de- 
velopments, but  in  proper  time  become  remunerative.  The  location  is 
desirable  for  a  colliery,  and  the  present  firm  have  gained  for  themselves  an 
excellent  name  among  the  emplo3'ees  and  public.  I  have  no  casualties  to 
report,  nor  any  complaints  made  b}^  the  workingmen  of  the  place. 


No.  51. — Bear  Ridqe  Colliery. — Day^  Huddell  d:  Co.,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  north  of  the  Mahanoy  planes,  on 
the  Girard  estate ;  it  consists  of  a  double  track  slope,  sunk  in  two  lifts  or 
240  yards  deep,  on  the  south  dip  of  the  E  vein,  on  an  angle  of  56'-^;  the 
coal  seam  is  40  feet  thick.  A  pump  slope  100  3'ards  deep,  and  opened  east 
of  the  elevating  slope,  is  used  for  draining  the  level  to  which  this  pump 
slope  is  sunk,  the  coal  of  which  is  nearly  exhausted.  Gangways  have  been 
opened  on  the  deep  slope  east  and  v.'est,  and  an  out-let  has  been  opened  on 
tlie  west  gangway,  which  has  its  communication  with  the  fiin  out-cast  shaft. 
A  second  out-let  is  in  course  of  construction,  which  will  connect  both  these 
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lifts,  and  make  a  safe  ingress  and  egress  for  miners.  The  condition  in  wliicli 
I  found  this  colliery  is  very  satisfactory. 

Gangwayi^. — The  new  gangways  are  large  and  well  timbered,  opened  in 
90  yards  each,  with  3  breasts  aside,  double  schuted,  each  8  yards,  with  6- 
yard  pillars. 

Ventilation. — The  slope  is  used  as  a  down-cast ;  the  air  is  split  at  its  ter- 
minus, and  forced  in  east  and  west  by  the  monkey  air-courses  along  the 
gan2:way  to  the  face  of  the  working  places  ;  a  l5-horse  steam  fan  is  used 
for  producing  ventilation,  and  as  the  operation  of  the  steam  fan  influences 
the  air  current,  it  passes  through  the  inside  workings  and  returns  to  the  fan 
out-cast. 

Engines. — There  are  6  steam  engines  used  at  the  colliery  ;  a  .50-horse 
slope  engine ;  two  80-horse  engines  used  at  the  new  slope ;  a  200-horse 
pumping  engine  in  the  old  slope;  a  50-horse  breaker  engine;  fe.  15-horse 
fan  engine,  and  a  50-horse  pole  pumping  engine=:525  horse  power,  with  IG 
boilers,  all  in  excellent  order  and  condition. 


Xo.  58. — New  Boston  Colliery. — New  Boston  Coal   Company^  Opera.tors. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  2  miles  south  of  Mahanoy  City 
limits,  on  the  estate  of  the  New  Boston  coal  company,  and  has  been  8  years 
in  operation.  It  consists  of  two  double  track  slopes,  sunk  110  yards  deep, 
on  the  south  dip  of  the  D  vein,  at  an  angle  of  33",  with  gangways  opened 
in  east  and  west;  as  the  D  or  Skiimore  seam  underlies  the  E  or  Mommoth 
vein  some  60  yards,  and  the  basin  rising  to  the  out-crop  on  an  easy  grade, 
as  the  seam  approaches  eastward,  it  is  supposed  that  the  E  seam  does  not 
reach  this  slope  with  its  out-crop  at  this  point,  as  it  had  not  been  discovered 
on  these  sinkings,  and  this  theory  is  satisfactory  in  the  absence  of  better 
proof.  A  pumping  slope  is  sunk  the  same  depth  as  the  coal  slope,  and  an 
additional  one  for  an  out-let,  on  which  is  located  a  20-horse  steam  fan. 

Gangways. — There  are  two  main  and  two  counter  gangways  opened  on 
this  colliery ;  the  west  gangway  has  no  counter  parallel  to  it ;  the  counters 
are  on  the  east  side  of  the  colliery ;  as  the  western  gangway  approaches 
west,  its  grade  is  raised  for  drainage  purposes  ;  the  surface  recedes  rapidly, 
which  causes  the  breasts  to  become  shorter  as  they  become  opened  in  west. 
The  eastern  district  is  more  fortunate,  as  the  case  is  dissimilar ;  all  the 
breasts  have  double  schutes. 

Ventilation. — A  steam  fan  produces  ventilation,  and  is  located  west  of 
the  slope ;  the  slope  being  used  as  a  down-cast,  the  principal  split  of  air  is 
used  on  the  eastern  district,  which  ventilates  the  lower  gangways  and  breast 
workings,  w'hen  it  passes  up  into  the  counter  gangways  and  their  workings, 
returning  to  the  out-cast  by  over-casts  in  the  slopes,  and  out  by  the  fan. 

Ungincs. — A  40-horse  double  acting  steam  pump  is  used  in  the  slope,  two 
OO-horse  engines  are  used  for  hoisting  coal,  a  40-horse  breaker  engine  in 
use  to  prepare  coal,  with  13  steam  boilers,  all  of  which,  with  their  machi- 
nery, fixings  and  tackle  are  in  good  order. 

Remarks. — This  mine  had  been  idle  for  some  time ;  the  colliery  may  be 
classed  among  the  best  in  that  region  ;  the  supply  of  air  furnished  had  not 
been  measured  at  the  time,  as  I  intended  to  make  a  fuller  report  on  my  next 
inspection. 
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^"o.  59. — Preston  Colliery,  No.  2.—BucHey  <fi  Moody,  Operators. 

Description. — The  coliiery  is  situated  near  Girardsville,  on  the  estate  of 
the  Preston  coal  and  iron  company.  It  consists  of  a  new  lift,  a  double 
track  slope  sunk  115  yards  under  the  water  level,  making  a  slope  of  150 
yards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the  E  vein,  on  an  angle  of  48°,  with  gang- 
ways open  in  east  and  west.  The  old  slope  is  situated  some  distance  east 
of  it,  and  sunk  to  the  water  level  at  that  i)oint;  the  old  slope  served  the 
doul)le  purpose  of  an  inclined  plane  and  a  coal  slope,  which,  during  its 
time  produced  largely.     The  improvements  are  well  located. 

Gangways — East  and  west  gangways  are  open  ou  the  new  slope,  with 
sir-courses  open  along  these  gangways  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  the 
Avorkings  at  any  convenient  point ;  the  breast  is  opened  10  yards  wide,  with 
S-yard  pillars. 

Ventilation. — A  30-horse  steam  fan  will  be  used  in  future  ;  at  present  ven- 
tilation is  produced  by  other  means;  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved 
to  some  extent;  to  provide  against  this  most  destructive  element,  a  large 
steam  fan  will  be  used  ;  the  new  lift  to  be  used  for  a  dovfn-cast,  the  air  con- 
ducted into  the  working  distiicts  in  proper  splits,  and  returning  by  the 
pillar  headings  to  the  fan  out-let ;  this  plan  will  prove  satisfactory. 

Engines. — Two  (jO-horse  engines  are  used  in  the  old  slope  ;  a  25-horse  is 
used  to  run  the  breaker  ;  a  40-horse  is  used  at  the  new  slope,  and  a  10-horse 
is  used  for  fan=195  horse,  with  15  steam  boilers,  all  of  which  are  found  in 
good  order. 

Remarks. — A  second  out-let  for  egress  and  ingress  is  open  26  yards  east 
of  tlie  slope,  and  a  pump  road  with  IS  yards  of  a  pillar  between  this  out-let 
and  the  pump  road  ;  an  up-cast  for  ventilation  is  open  on  the  west  lower 
lift  gangway,  on  which  the  steam  Will  be  erected.  The  colliery  has  been 
thoroughly  put  in  order  at  heavy  cost,  but  from  the  fact  of  its  former  pro- 
ductiveness, it  is  hoped  its  future  will  be  a  success. 


No.  oO. — Preston  Colliery,  No.  1. — IhtcJdey  S  Moody,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  at  Girardsville,  on  the  estate  of  the 
Preston  coal  and  iron  compan3^  It  consists  of  two  drifts  on  the  Diamond 
Red  Ash  seam  ;  one  opens  ou  the  Skidmore  vein,  with  east  and  west  gang- 
ways, with  1,500  yards  of  openings  on  them  of  breast  workings. 

Ventilated  by  a  1 0-horse  steam  fan  ;  a  50-horse  engine  is  used  at  the  breaker. 
The  Skidmore  seam  is  nearly  worked  out,  with  1,000  yards  of  breastings  on 
it.     Coal  good  at  its  face,  and  worked  to  the  tract  line. 

Remarks It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that,  except  one  accident  at  Preston, 

No.  3,  the  four  Preston  collieries  had  no  serious  injury  this  year,  where  last 
year  there  were  nine  cases  of  deaths  by  accidents.  This  result  is  chiell}' 
due  to  regulations  in  conformity  with  law.  All  these  collieries  have  of  late 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kendrick  by  lease  for  a  term  of  3'ears,  given 
by  the  P.  k.  K.  R.  R.  Agency. 


No,  C)\. — Union  Colliery. — Emanuel  Bast  <f-  Co.,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  has  been  18  years  in  operation.  It  is  situated 
at  Big  Mine  Run  Gap,  east  side,  on  the  estate  of  the  Bast  and  Commercial 
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Bank.  It  consists  of  four  drift  openings  and  a  slope,  double  track,  sunk  2T4 
yards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the  E  vein,  on  an  angle  of  46°,  with  an  ad- 
ditional trestled  slope  or  incline  plane  of  50  3iards  to  the  slope=o24  yards 
in  length.  The  coal  seam  is  40  feet  thick.  Drainage  is  eft'ected  by  a  GO- 
horse  steam  pump.  A  second  out-let  is  open  east  of  the  slope.  1,275  yards 
of  east  and  west  gangways  are  open  on  the  lower  lift,  with  breastiugs  10 
3'ards  wide  and  6-3^ard  pillars.  The  air  is  well  conducted  in  its  operation 
in  all  parts  of  the  mine. 

Gangways There  are  two  gangways  open  on  the  lower  lift  1,215  yards 

long,  with  breasts  and  pillars.  The  pillars  are  untouched.  Five  upper 
level  gangways  are  on  the  Skidmore  dril'ts,  in  two  lifts,  on  its  south  dip, 
on  an  angle  of  27°.  The  coal  seam  is  15  feet  thick.  The  breasts  are  8 
yards  wide  with  6-yard  pillars.  The  works  are  ventilated  by  natural 
draught. 

Ventilation  in  (jeneral. — A  20-horse  steam  fan  produces  ventilation  iu  the 
slope  workings.  The  slope  is  used  as  a  down-cast.  The  air  divides  into 
splits  and  passes  inward  to  the  face  of  the  working  districts  by  means  of 
monkey  air-courses ;  thence  up  into  the  breast  workings,  and  returns 
through  the  headings  outward  to  the  fan  out-cast,  rendering  satisfactory 
results. 

Engines  in  use. — Seven  steam  engines=515  horse  power,  with  20  steam 
boilers  and  fixings,  which  were  found  in  good  order.  The  water  is  so  ar- 
ranged iu  these  boilers  as  to  be  considered  safe  under  ordinary  care 

Hemarks. — By  measurement  I  found  the  supply  of  air  for  60  men  to  be 
3,370  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  seam  generates  a  large  amount  of  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  gas.  Davy  lamps  are  used  by  the  miners  in  many  parts  of 
the  mine.  Such  instructions  were  given  to  make  the  necessary  improve- 
ments in  ventilation  and  exit  and  ingress  means  of  escape  in  case  of  acci- 
dents as  seemed  proper.  Evidence  of  a  willingness  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  law  is  fully  evinced  by  the  ollicers  and  men  in  the  colliery. 


No  62. — Big  Mine  Run  Colliery. —  Taylor,  Lindsay  &  Co.,  Operators. 

Descrij'ition. — This  colliery  has  been  18  years  iu  active  operation.  It  is 
situated  at  Big  Mine  Run  Gap,  west  side,  on  the  estate  of  the  Locust 
Mountain  coal  and  iron  company.  It  consists  of  a  slope  and  drift  levels. 
A  double  track  slope  is  sunk  112  yards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the  E  vein, 
under  the  water  level  of  the  drift  gangways,  with  gangways  open  in  east 
and  west,  with  breastings  10  j-ards  wide  and  6-yard  pillars,  with  headings 
open  at  suitable  intervals  in  their  whole  length  for  free  ventilation.  The 
E  seam  dips  at  an  angle  of  42°.     The  coal  is  40  feet  thick. 

Ganyicays. — The  slope  east  gangway  is  in  90  yards  and  finished  ;  the 
west  gangway  is  in  1,800  yards.  Tiae  character  of  work  doing  is  robbing 
out  pillars.  No.  1  drift  gangway,  on  the  Skidmore  vein,  is  600  ^ards ;  No. 
2  drift  gangway  is  750  yards;  No.  3  drift  gangway  is  600  yards=l,950 
yards  of  gangways,  with  30  working  breasts,  each  10  yards  wide,  and  6- 
yard  pillars. 

VentihUion In  the  slope  workings  the  slope  is  used  as  a  down-cast. 

The  air  is  split  at  the  bottom  and  brought  in  on  the  gangways  to  the  work- 
ing districts ;  on  its  return  outward  it  ventilates  the  workings,  passes 
through  the  pillar  headings  and  connects  at  the  out-cast,  where  a  powerful 
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steam  fan  is  located  on  the  Little  Mine  mm,  arranged  and  operating  satis- 
factorii3\  The  drift  workings  are  all  ventilated  ditferentl}'  by  atmospheric 
action  or  natural  draught.  The  drifts  are  used  as  in-let  air  channels,  hav- 
ing check  doors  placed  in  positions  which  throw  the  air  up  into  the  working 
places,  where  and  when  necessary.  If  its  temperature  is  higher  than  that 
of  the  outer  atmosphere,  ventilation  is  in  consequence  accelerated ;  if  not, 
it  becomes  retarded.  The  coal  seam  in  this  colliery  produces  an  amount 
of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  but  the  manner  in  which  ventilation  is  con- 
trolled little  danger  need  be  apprehended. 

Engines. — Six  steam  engines  operate  the  colliery =2 40  horse,  with  19 
steam  boilers,  all  of  which  engines,  steam  boilers,  machinery,  appointments 
and  tackle  are  in  good  condition. 

Remarks. — This  colliery  has  been  operated  by  Gideon  Bast,  Esq.,  from 
its  incipiency  until  latel}',  when  age  required  rest  and  silence  from  the 
arduous  and  active  duties  occasioned  by  the  wearing  life  of  a  coal  operator, 
who  is  never  free  from  anxiet}'  and  toil  of  body  and  mind ;  and  thus  it  was 
with  Mr.  Bast  for  the  space  of  42  years,  through  all  the  vicisitudes  of  the 
fickle  coal  trade.  With  unprecedented  credit  he  successfully  conducted  his 
business,  without  inflicting  losses  on  others  or  sustaining  any  himself. 

I  beg  leave  to  digress  from  my  purpose  to  pay  him  this  compliment  on 
my  own  and  the  part  of  thousands  of  others  who  shared  his  modest  friend- 
ship ;  but,  in  saying  this  much  for  m}^  friend,  other  deserving  men  in  the 
coal  trade  must  not  be  forgotten,  many  of  whom  are  equally  industrious 
but  less  fortunate.  The  phantoms  of  the  fickle  mine  often  lured  them  into 
labyrinths  inextricable,  some  of  whom  perished  whilst  others  bloomed  ;  and 
thus  it  is  with  ambitious  votaries,  some  of  whom  are  smiled  upon  whilst 
others  again  are  frowned. 

P.  F.  M'ANDREW. 


No.  63. — Mahanoy  Colliery. — Bedford^  Cox  &  Co.,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  located  north  of  Mahanoy  City,  on  the  es- 
tate of  the  Delano  laud  company.  It  consists  of  a  rock  tunnel  open  in 
north,  and  opens  the  Black  Diamond  seam  15  yards  from  its  opening;  the 
seam  dips  at  an  angle  of  35^.  This  tunnel  is  continued  to  the  north  72 
3'ards,  and  opens  the  Skidmore  vein.  These  veins  are  open  with  east  and 
west  gangways,  and  breastings  each  10  yards  wide,  and  6-yard  pillars. 
The  Diamond  seam  is  8  feet  tliick ;  the  Skidmore  vein  is  9  feet  thick.  An 
out-let  is  open  from  the  Skidmore  gangway  to  the  surface.  The  tunnel  is 
still  continued  in  north  23  yards,  and  opens  the  Seven  Feet  seam,  with 
gangways  open  east  and  west,  which  are  each  85  yards  long.  Still  further 
north,  23  yards,  the  tunnel  opens  the  celebrated  Buck  Mouutaiti  sea  u,  with 
1,100  yards  of  east  gangway  open  on  it;  the  west  gangway  is  90i)  yards 
long ;  the  seam  is  1 6  feet  thick  ;  these  breasts  run  up  80  yards,  are  8  yards 
wide,  with  5-yard  pillars;  these  pillars  are  headed  in  15-yard  distances,  for 
ventilation.  The  tunnel  is  used  as  an  in-let  air-course  for  all  these  works; 
the  air  is  split  into  sections  by  dojrs  and  contrivances  that,  by  their  united 
action,  the  air  is  diverted  into  the  workings,  and  by  the  atmospheric  action 
of  the  outside  temperature  this  air  of  the  mine  is  attracted  outward,  giving 
it  a  simple  current  in  the  workings  as  to  cause  ventilation.  Another  gang- 
■way  is  open  on  the  south  side,  in  the  Skidmore  scam,  but  proved  faulty 
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The  steam  power  used  at  this  collier^'-is  a  simple  40-horse  engine  to  run  the 
breaker  and  a  G-horse  to  pump  water,  with  4  boilers.  The  wa.iyous  are  ele- 
vated on  an- incline  plane  to  the  top  of  the  breaker,  where  the  coal  is  un- 
loaded and  handled,  and  put  through  suitable  machinery,  requiring  no  other 
additional  steam  power  than  that  already  described. 


No.  64. — Hazle  Dell  Colliery. — Robert  Gorrell,  Operator. 

Description. — The  colliery  is  situated  east  of  Centralia,  in  Columbia 
county,  on  the  estate  of  the  Locust  Mountain  coal  and  iron  company.  The 
colliery  has  been  16  years  in  active  operation.  It  consists  of  a  slope  sunk 
324  yards  deep  on  the  north  dip  of  the  R  vein,  on  an  angle  of  35^.  There 
are  4  tracks  in  the  slope.  The  coal  is  35  feet  thick.  The  character  of  min- 
ing done  is  extending  gangwa3s  and  breastings,  which  operation  is  con- 
ducted on  sdfe  principles.     The  slope  is  sunk  on  its  third  lift. 

Gangiuays There  are  very  extensive  gangway  openings  in  this  cele- 
brated mine,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail  here,  farther  than  say  the 
breasts  are  open  8  yards  wide,  and  run  up  80  j-ai'ds,  with  6-yard  pillars, 
headed  for  ventilation.  Some  of  the  upper  gangways  are  robbed  out  and 
suftered  to  fall  in. 

Ventilation  of  the  mines  is  produced  bj'"  the  operation  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  almost  indescribable,  from  the  numerous  workings  and  air-channels 
from  the  third,  second  and  first  lifts  of  the  slope,  with  the  many  out-lets 
and  escapes  at  the  surface,  and  the  manj'-  escapes  which  are  broken  through 
the  old  lift.  Suflice  it  to  say,  the  mines  are  worked  tolerably  safe,  and 
though  ventilation  is  not  to  my  liking,  still  it  is  comparatively  good. 

Engines. — Two  60-horse  engines  are  used  to  work  the  slope  ;  a  20-horse 
runs  the  breaker ;  a  150-horse  steam  pump  is  used  for  drainage,  with  eight 
steani  boilers,  which  supply  all  the  necessary  steam,  all  of  which  are  in 
good  condition. 

Reniarkf^. — After  due  examination  of  these  mines,  the  system  of  working 
the  same  and  drainage  is  properly  executed,  but  an  objection  may  be  had 
to  the  plan  of  ventilation.  I  should  prefer  the  use  of  a  20-horse  steam  fan, 
with  its  accompanying  expense,  for  etfective  services  in  such  a  mine  for  re- 
moval of  noxious  and  vitiated  air,  and  for  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
workingmen,  than  any  system,  plan  or  contrivance  used  as  above.  I  there- 
fore directed  such  needed  improvements  to  be  made,  and  recommended 
such  other  necessary  alterations  as  would  be  in  conformity  with  law.  An 
accident  occurred  on  the  11th  of  September  last,  of  a  peculiar  character,  in 
the  falling  dead  of  an  employee  at  the  slope  head,  while  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  while  shifting  the  slope  chain. 


Xo.  65. — Tunnel  Ridge  Colliery. — George  W.  Cole,  Operator. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  in  the  western  suburbs  of  Ma- 
hanoj'  Citj',  on  the  estate  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Mahanoy  coal  company. 
It  consists  of  a  drift  and  slope  openings  ;  the  drift  opened  the  D  seam,  the 
Seven  Feet  and  E  seams,  whose  large  deposits  are  nearly  exhausted  on  the 
out-crop,  and  are  now  used  as  channels  for  surface  drainage.  The  slope  is 
a  single  track  at  top  and  bottom,  and  is  sunk  160  yards  deep  on  the  north 
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dip  of  the  D  seam,  at  an  angle  42^,  with  east  and  west  gangways  open,  (4 
in  number,)  is  1,745  j'ards  long,  with  lOS  breasts  open,  each  10  j-ards  wide 
and  7-yard  pillars,  each  holed  every  15  yards  of  their  length  for  ventilation. 
A  second  out- let  is  open  on  No.  I  west  gangway  for  an  escape  road,  which 
has  its  in-let  in  the  water  level  tunnel,  and  an  up-cast  air  shaft  is  located 
in  No.  1  breast ;  coal  40  feet  thick. 

Ventilation. — This  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  10-horse  steam  fan. 
The  slope  is  used  as  an  in-let  air-course  ;  the  air  passes  in  eastward,  and  by 
means  of  air-gates  on  that  gangway',  is  forced  up  into  the  working  places, 
and  on  its  return  ventilates  these  districts  on  its  outward  course  to  the  fan  ; 
in  the  west  gangways  air  is  forced  up  from  the  gangway  into  the  working 
places,  and  in  its  forward  march  ventilates  these  working  places ;  is  then 
thrown  down  on  the  gangway,  thence  into  a  parallel  or  monkey  gangway', 
on  its  outward  course,  passes  into  the  pump  way,  where  the  exhaust  steam 
accelerates  its  discharge. 

Engines. — Three  engines  of  160-horse  power  are  used  at  the  slope,  with 
(5  boilers;  a  GO-horse  pump  and  a  lOhorse  steam  fan,  with  9  boilers;  a  50- 
horse  breaker  engine  with  8  boilers=280  horse,  with  20  boilers,  all  in  good 
condition. 

Remarks. — The  steam  fan  I  consider  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of  effec- 
tive ventilation.  I  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  3C-horse  steam  fan  for 
these  extensive  excavations.  The  character  of  mining  done  is  on  correct 
princijiles,  and  under  ordinar\'  mining  the  plans  adopted  for  ventilation  is 
effective,  but  for  extensive  and  deep  workings  it  will  prove  inadequate  and 
expensive.  I  have,  after  due  examination  of  the  mine  and  its  surroundings, 
recommended  such  improvements  as  appeared  necessary.  No  accident  of 
any  importance  occurred  during  the  year,  a  fact  which  is  very  gratifying. 


No.  66. — Eagle  Colliery. — Philip  Brenzle  &  Co.,  Operators. 

Description — This  colliery  is  situated  in  Cunningham  township,  Colum- 
bia count}',  2  miles  north  of  Ashland  borough,  close  to  the  northern  boun- 
dar}^  line  of  Schuylkill  count}'^,  on  the  estate  of  the  Girard  heirs.  This 
colliery  consists  of  a  drift  open  in  east  to  the  Buck  Mountain  seam,  which 
is  here  found  18  feet  thick  ;  the  drift  is  some  90  feet  above  Avater  level, 
which  will  admit  of  another  drift  level  life  for  working,  before  a  necessity 
for  slope  workings  is  required.  The  eastern  run  of  the  tract  is  nearly  a 
mile  in  length  ;  the  western  run  is  bounded  by  the  creek  ;  the  coal  seam 
varies  from  10  to  30  ■"  dip.  The  breaker  is  located  near  the  head  of  the  Big 
Mine  Bun  planes,  which  affords  great  facility  for  car  accommodation. 
I'his  mine  has  been  in  operation  some  S  \-ears. 

Gangways. — The  following  number  of  gangway's  are  worked  : — The  main 
east  gangway  is  open  in  400  yards ;  its  west  gangwa}^  200  yards  ;  the  first 
east  counter  gangway  is  open  in  .300  yards;  its  west  counter  gangway  20i» 
yards;  the  second  counter  gangway' is  open  in  150  yards,  and  its  west 
counter  gangway  100  yards  ;  and  the  west  plane  gangway  is  open  in  200 
yards — ^total  gangways  opened  1,500  yards.  Twenty-six  breasts  are  work- 
ing, each  10  yards  with  6-yard  pillars.  Mining  here  is  considered  a  safe 
operation.  This  colliery  has  been  worked  some  8  years,  and  the  breasts 
are  worked  some  70  yards  long. 

Ventilation  is  elfected  by  natural  means,  i.  e.  air-holes  are  open  from  the 
head  of  the  breasts  out  to  the  surface,  as  is  generallx'  the  case  with  all 
upper  level  workings.     The  changes  of  the  atmosphere  and  temperature  of 
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the  mine  cause  currents  of  air  to  ascend,  and  often  descend,  wliich  renders 
ventilation  easy. 

Enr/ine.i. — A  25-horse  power  engine,  with  2  steam  boilers,  is  the  only 
power  necessary  to  prepare  from  (JO  to  80  cars  of  coal  a  day.  The  engine, 
machinery,  steam  boilers  and  tixtures  are  in  good  condition.  At  present 
the  firm  ships  some  40  cars  of  coal  per  day. 

Remarks. — Six  head  of  mules  are  used  at  this  colliery  ;  5  blocks  of  ten- 
ant houses,  occupied  by  10  families;  65  persons  are  employed  at  the  col- 
liery ;  38  mine  wagons  are  used,  worth  $80  a  piece.  There  are  1,000  j'ards 
of  outside  track  laid  of  25  pound  rail,  with  1,550  yards  of  inside  track= 
2,550  yards.  No  accidents  occurred  during  the  year.  There  was  no  gas, 
of  any  sort,  discovered  in  the  mine  so  far.  The  prospects  of  a  large  sup- 
ply of  coal,  for  a  number  of  years,  favor  the  future  of  this  colliery. 


No.  01. — Coal  Run  Colliery. — Longstreel,  Barton  it-  Co.,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  in  Columbia  count}',  north  ea^^t  of 
Mount  Carmel,  on  the  estate  of  the  Coal  Ridge  coal  and  iron  compan}'.  Has 
been  14  years  in  operation.  It  consists  of  a  double  track  slope  aunk  200 
yards  deep  on  the  north  dip  of  the  E  vein,  with  gangway's  open  east  and  west, 
with  breastings  open,  each  10  yards  wide,  double  schuted  and  run  up  SO 
yards,  with  pillars  G  yards  thick  and  headed  at  proper  intervals  of  each  15 
yards,  for  safe  ventilation.  The  character  of  work  doing  is  extending  gang- 
waj's  and  breast  workings. 

Gan'jways. — The  west  opening  is  500  yards  in,  and  the  east  opening  is 
400  yards  in,  with  double  schuted  breastings  open  in  them,  the  condition  of 
which,  and  the  drainage,  is  satisfactory. 

Ventilation. — The  slope  is  used  as  a  downcast,  for  ventilating  the  western 
district ;  the  air,  passing  in  along  the  gangway  by  a  monkey  air-course, 
passes  up  into  the  breast  workings  and  passes  out  at  an  out-let  at  the  drift 
opening.  The  eastern  district  is  ventilated  from  an  in-let  on  the  upper 
lift  works,  going  in  the  gangway,  and  ventilating  the  working  places  on  its 
outward  return,  to  an  out-let  where  the  steam  is  exhausted. 

Engines. — Two  90  horse  engines  are  used  at  the  slope,  with  9  steam  boil- 
ers ;  two  90-horse  engines  are  used  for  drainage ;  a  40-horse  engine,  with  3 
boilers,  all  of  which  are  in  good  condition. 

Remarks. — After  an  examination  I  have  found  the  colliery  in  good  con- 
dition. At  present  a  more  extended  report  than  the  above  is  not  necessar}-. 
No  deaths  or  serious  accidents  occurred  during  the  year,  which  is  a  grati- 
fying fact. 


No.  G8. — Hartford  Colliery Late  William  Patterson^s. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  at  Mahanoy  City,  on  the  estate  of 
Kear  &  Patterson.  It  consists  of  two  drift  openings  on  the  out-crop  of  the 
E  vein.  These  drift  gangways  are  open  in  a  long  distance,  with  counter 
gangways  running  over  and  parallel  with  them,  where  the  seam  admits  of 
such  long  breast  workings,  the  coal  of  which  is  unloaded  into  counter 
schutes  and  brought  out  these  drift  gangways.  The  D  vein  is  now  open 
by  a  tunnel. 
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Ventilation. — This  is  effected  by  air-holes  run  out  to  the  surface  at  con- 
venient points.  The  drifts  are  opened  some  100  feet  higlier  on  the  moun- 
tain than  the  water  level  of  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  consequently  atmos- 
pheric action  does  tlie  work  of  fans  and  furnaces  remarkably  well  in  winter 
weather,  but  is  absolutely  inadequate  in  the  warm  season  of  the  3- ear. 

A  20-horse  breaker  is  the  only  steam  power  necessary  at  present,  though 
getting  the  coal  to  the  breaker  is  expensive  in  the  substitution  of  animal 
power  for  steam.  Steam,  when  available,  in  mining  is  a  matter  of  economy 
deserving  of  notice,  and  should  engage  the  attention  of  every  one  connected 
with  mining  of  coal. 

Ii'',marks. — This  collier^'has  been  11  years  in  operation.  Contracted  air- 
courses  are  derogator^^  to  the  true  principles  of  the  ventilation  of  mines ; 
this  is  seen  by  the  expense  in  making  small  crevices,  which  are,  at  any  mo- 
ment, subject  to  be  closed  with  debris,  thus  obstructing  the  air,  and  scarcely 
anything  is  produced  to  liquidate  the  expense,  while,  if  larger  openings 
were  resorted  to,  the  coal  extracted  would  in  a  measure  assist  in  defraying 
the  expense,  besides  affording  capacious  openings  that  would  effectually 
improve  and  establish  good  ventilation. 


A   LIST   OP   MAPS   FURNISHED    OP    THE   COLLIERIES   OP    THE    SECOND   DISTRICT. 


1. 

Fooht  (fe  Althonse  slope. 

1.3. 

Gilberton  slope. 

25 

2. 

St.  Nicholas  slope. 

14. 

Cuyler  slope. 

26 

3. 

Suffolk  slope. 

1.5. 

Shenandoah,  W.,  slope. 

27 

4. 

Tunnel  Ridge  slope. 

16. 

Grant  slope. 

28 

5. 

Glendon  slope. 

17. 

M'Ne  il  Slope,  3  maps. 

28 

0. 

Oak  Hollow  slope. 

18. 

Win.  Peiin  shaft. 

30 

7. 

Copley  slope. 

19. 

Plank  Ridge  shaft. 

31 

8. 

Beaver  Run  slope. 

20. 

Ellen  Gowen  slope. 

32 

9. 

Primrose  slope. 

21. 

Girard  shaft  and'slope. 

33 

10. 

Silliinan  slope. 

22. 

Coal  Kidge  slope. 

.34. 

11. 

W'iugan  slope. 

2.3, 

Silver  Brook  sh't  &  slo. 

35, 

12. 

Turkey  Run  slope. 

24. 

Honey  Brook,  4,  4  slo's. 

3G. 

Reno  slope. 
Holfinan  slope. 
Colorado  slope,  [slopes. 
Preston,  Nos.  1,  2,  3  &  4, 
Lost  Creek  slope. 
Knickerbocker  slope. 
Thomas  slope. 
Girard  Mammoth  slo. 
Focht  cfe  Whittaker,  slo. 
Union  slope. 
Big  Mine  Run  slope. 
Keely  Run  slope. 


Expenses  of  John  Eltringham,  Inspector  of  Mines  of  the  Second  district, 
of  Schuylkill,  for  seventeen  months,  ending  September  22,  1871. 

DR. 

EXPENSE   ACOOUNT    FROM    .JANUARY  1  TO  MAY  31,  18Y0. 


To  1  horse,  $200  ;  1  carriage,  $200 $400  00 

1  set  Of  harness,  $50;  r>  mouths'  stabling,  $20  83. .  70  83 
5  mQuths'  office  rent,  $35  42  ;  5  months'  water  and 

and  gas  rent,  $27  50 02  92 

5  months'  feed  lor  two  hoises 187  50 

kor.  e  shoeing,  $15  ;  postage  andl  tter  stamps,  $3  75,  18  75 

sundry  incidental  expeus.'S  incuned 50  00 


$790  GO 
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Amount  brought  forward ' $700  00 

FROM  SEPTEMBER  22  TO  DECBMBER  31,  1870. 

To  1  anemometer,  $50  ;  1  barometer,  $12  50 $62  50 

2  Davy  lamps,  §10  ;  1  thermometer,  85  cts 10  85 

1  tape-line,  $3  ;  1  head  lamp,  50  cts 3  50 

jirinting,  advertising  and  stationery,  to  date 35  00 

3  months'  horse  feed,  $58;  3  months'  rent,  $51..  .  .  109  00 

incidental  expenses  incurred 80  00 

fuel,  $20  ;  office  fixtures,  $5G 7G  00 

stamps  and  postage,  $4  50;  office  books, etc.,  $8. .  12  50 

389  35' 

FROM  .JANUARY  1  TO  SEPTEMBER  22,  1871. 

To  9  months'  horse  feed,  (cd,  $20  per  month $180  00 

9  months'  house  rent,  @  $200  per  annum 150  00 

9  months'  office  rent,  $37  50  ;  9  months' post  office 

rent,  $5  40 42  90 

printing  and  stationery,  $5  10  ;  1  set  of  harness  $30,  35   1 0 

carriage  repairs  and  fixings,  $50  ;  expressage  $1. .  51  00 

horse  shoeing,  etc.,  $17  ;  stamps  and  envelopes,  $10,  27  00 

486  GO 


Amount  of  expenses  incurred 1.  665  35 

This  is  to  certify,  that  the  above  amounts  are  correct  to  the  best  of  my 
belief. 

JOHN  ELTRINGHAM, 

Inspector  of  3Iines. 
P.  F.  M 'Andrew, 

Clerk  Schuylkill  31in.  Dist. 
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REPORT 


OF    THE 


COLLIERIES  OF  THE  THIRD,  OR  SHAMOKIX,  DISTRICT,  FOR 

THE  YEAR   18tl. 


His  Excellenc}^,  John  W.  Geary, 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania : 

Str: — In  compliance  with  ihe  requirements  of  an  act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, a(>proved  tin;  third  day  of  xMarch,  Anno  Domini  1870,  entitled  ''An 
Act  [iroviditig  for  the  hcdth  a'ld  safety  of  persons  employed  in  coal  mines,'' 

1  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  the  following  report  for  the  Third  dis- 
trict of  the  counties  of  Schuylkill,  Northumberland,  Columbia  and  Dauphin. 

By  reference  to  tabulated  report  hereto  attached,  it  will  be  found  that 
117  persons  were  severely  injured;  that  10  persons  died  subsequently  to 
ii'juries  received,  and  33  persons  were  almost  instantly  killed — makins:  a 
total  of  43  deaths  during  the  year  1871,  against  28  deaths  in  the  j'ear  1870, 
as  far  as  the  moitality  for  that  year  has  been  ascertained.  Of  those  of  1871, 
9  persons  were  killed  l)y  falls  of  coal,  3  by  falls  of  rock,  4  by  falls  of  slate, 

2  by  falls  of  loose  din,  9  by  ex[)losions  of  gas,  8  by  mine  wagons,  3  by 
powder  blasts,  1  by  exi)losion  of  powder,  2  by  machiuerj',  1  by  sulfocation, 
and  1  by  the  breaking  of  a  slope  chain.  19  persons  lost  their  lives  in  and 
about  tlie  collieries  of  >urthun)lierlaiid  county  ;  IG  in  the  collieries  of  that 
jjorlion  of  Scliuylkill  counts  lying  within  the  Third  district,  and  8  in  and 
about  the  collieries  of  Daupliin  county.  During  the  year  1870  but  one  per- 
son was  killed  in  the  iu\hii>  of  Dauphin  county,  being  but  one  death  for 
52I,(;r.5  tons  rained,  while  in  the  year  1871  eight  persons  were  killed,  for 
481,338  tons  mined,  or  one  deaih  for  every  G0,1G7  tons  mined. 

'I  he  above  stalemcnc  shows  that  the  number  of  deaths  in  mines  have  been 
much  greater  in  1871  than  in  1870,  and  perhaps  greater,  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  coal  mined,  than  ever  before  in  the  territory  comprising  the 
1  bird  district.  lUit  it  may  be  truly  said  that  several  of  the  persons  killed 
were  persons  of  nieai;re  experience  as  miners,  and  that  many  of  the  killed 
came  to  their  deaili  by  want  of  ordinary  jjrecaution  on  their  part. 

The  dangers  incidental  to  the  occupation  of  the  miner  are  very  great; 
the  ni'NSt  experieiici-d  :iiid  careful  often  meet  with  serious  accidents,  when 
they  least  expect  il.  Judgment  and  skill  in  raining  can  be  attained  only 
b\  uiany  3  cars  of  experience  ;  those  who  possess  such  experience  are  better 
jucpaiKl  lo  aniicipMit;  the  dangcis,  and  save  themselves  from  injuries,  than 
are  lliose  who  aie  iiicxi)crienced.  There  are  huncfreds  of  persons  in  the 
aijthracite  regions  who  call  theiuselves  miners,  whose  pretensions  exceed 
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their  capabilities  to  apprehend  the  most  apparent  danger.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  list  of  casualties  is  greatly  increased  Ijy  this  class  of  persons,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  that 
occur  in  coal  mines  are  owing  to  inexperience,  neglect  or  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  persons  injured  or  others. 

The  greatest  calamity  during  the  year  occurred  at  Otto  colliery,  No.  2, 
on  the  2d  day  of  October,  when  five  persons  lost  their  lives  by  an  explosion 
of  gas.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  when  I  last  inspected  the  mine,  prior 
to  the  explosion,  I  found  it  to  be  in  good  condition,  and  the  best  ventilated 
in  the  district,  but  did  not  deem  it  to  be  the  safest,  because  all  collieries 
that  generate  fire-damp  freely  are  always  more  or  less  dangerous,  and  the 
least  irregularity  or  neglect  often  results  in  serious  disaster. 

The  mine  was  ventilated  by  conducting  the  in-tal<e  current  of  air  along 
the  main  gangway,  the  out-take  current  returning  tlirougli  the  breasts  ;  the 
air  being  conveyed  to  the  face  of  the  breasts  through  an  opening  of  five  or 
six  feet  in  width,  between  the  inside  pillar  of  each  breast  and  a  brattice  or 
board  partition  supported  by  props.  On  the  morning  of  the  explosion,  the 
boss  miner  in  going  his  rounds,  passed  through  breast  JNo.  49,  where  he 
found  Yost  and  his  partner  engaged  in  preparing  a  blast.  He  instructed 
them,  (according  to  his  testiraon}^,)  that  after  firing  the  blast,  they  should 
enter  the  breast  along  the  inside  pillar,  following  the  air  current,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  efi'ect  of  the  blast  and  the  condition  of  the  place  in  regard 
to  fire-damp.  He  also  testified,  which  testimony  was  corroborated  by  other 
evidence,  that  the  breast  was  free  from  anj'  accumulation  of  gas,  when  he 
gave  them  their  instructions;  simultaneously  with  the  firing  of  the  blast,  a 
heavy  fall  of  coal  took  place  in  the  breast.  (The  condition  of  the  vein  in 
the  breast  at  the  time  was  such  as  miners  generally  term  free  working  coal — 
coal  that  requires  more  care  and  judgment  in  protecting  themselves  from 
injur}',  than  the  labor  of  mining  it.)  J.  Yost  and  partner,  after  firing  the 
blast,  went  down  to  the  main  gangway  to  dinner,  or  for  some  other  pur- 
pose. About  fifteen  minutes  after  the  first  fall  of  coal  was  heard,  one  of 
the  parties  working  in  breast  No.  50,  hearing  another  heavy  fall  of  coal  in 
breast  No.  49,  gave  information  of  the  fact  to  the  parties  on  the  main  gang- 
way, with  a  view  to  caution  them  against  danger.  When  the  warning  was 
given,  Yost  was  up  the  schute  of  breast  No.  48,  how  far  from  the  gangway 
is  not  known,  but  was  heard  by  parties  in  the  gangway,  to  call  on  liis  part- 
ner to  bring  him  a  safety  lamp.  When  his  partner  was  about  entering  the 
schute  with  the  safety  lamp,  the  explosion  took  place,  the  force  of  which 
killed  Yost  and  his  partner,  and  three  others  that  were  eating  dinner  on  the 
schute  platform  of  breast  No.  49. 

Having  taken  the  testimony  of  several  reliable  witnesses,  and  examined 
the  place  tvvice  since  the  explosion  occurred,  I  give  the  following  as  the 
theory  of  the  explosion,  in  which  inspectors  Schmeltzer  and  Eltringham  [>ar- 
ticipated,  who  examined  the  place  just  after  the  explosion,  and  heard  the 
evidence,  to  wit :  That  the  gas  which  caused  the  catastrophy  was  generated 
in  breast  No.  49  ;  that,  as  before  stated,  the  breast  was  in  free  woriving  coal ; 
that  a  large  amount  of  coal  was  loosened  by  the  blast ;  that  an  extronlinary 
amount  of  gas  was  discharged  at  the  same  time  ;  that  the  force  of  the  first 
fall  of  coal  damaged  or  destroyed  the  brattice  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
air  current  would  cross  the  breast  many  yards  below  the  face  of  the  breast ; 
that  the  gas  discharged  by  the  first  loosened  fall  of  coal  accumulated,  and 
filled  the  space  above  the  point  where  the  air  current  crossed  the  breast, 
and  that  when  the  second  fall  of  coal  took  place,  it  forced  the  gas  so  accu- 
mulated into  the  air  current  and  was  carried  with  the  air  to  breast  No.  48, 
where  it  was  ignited  by  the  lamp  of  Yost. 
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Now,  from  all  the  facts  elicited  from  and  supported  by  the  sworn  testi- 
mony adduced  by  these  witnesses,  in  connection  with  this  lamentable  occur- 
rence, we  do  believe  their  testimony  to  be  sub^antially  correct,  and  that 
the  theory  we  present,  and  this  testimony  has  evoked  by  facts  therein  con- 
tained, in  connection  with  the  practical  view  we  have  taken  of  the  case,  to 
be  reasonable  and  valid.  And  that  the  said  Jacob  Yost,  together  with  the 
other  persons  of  his  party,  came  to  their  deaths  from  the  effect  of  an  explo- 
sion of  fire-damp  in  the  Otto  mine.  No.  2,  caused  bv  the  introduction  of  a 
naked  light  into  the  air  current  of  the  said  schute,  being  the  imprudent  act 
of  Yost. 
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Of  the  foregoing  deaths,  T  persons  were  killed  In-  falls  of  coal ;  3  b}'  falls 
of  rocks,  5  by  wagons,  1  by  an  explosion  of  powder,  7  by  explosions  of  gas, 
2  by  explosions  of  blasts,  1  was  sullocated  by  noxious  air,  o  wore  killed  b}' 
falls  of  slate,  1  by  the  breaking  of  a  slope  chain,  1  by  machiuer}',  and  2  by 
fails  of  dirt. 

Names  uf  the  ten  persona  ivho  died  of  their  injuries. 


Date  of 

in- 

jury 

Feb. 

'20... 

Mav 

25... 

June 

3.. 

Julv 

2S... 

August 

4.. 

Sf'pr. 

8... 

October 

■".. 

October 

14.. 

October 

IH... 

October  16...  1 

Name. 


John  JonfS 

William  Thomas.. 
Tlio-s.  Whiteman... 

Henrv  Arnold 

\v.  B".  Malierr.v 

William  Madera... 

John  Huber 

Dailies  Davis 

Robert  Dnnkin 

John  Moritts 


Collieries- 


How  injured. 


Rig  Lick By  wagons 

Lambert By  explosion  of  gas.. 

Williamstovvn By  dirt  car 

Franklin... By  pump  rods 

Red  Mountain ;  By  tire-uainp 

Big  Lick By  tails  of  coal 

Bear  Valley By  fills  of  siate 

Burnside do 

Brady  By  wngons  (t  timb's, 

Ranch  Creek Bv  fall  of  coal 


Date  of 
death. 


August 

4 

June 

12 

Julv 

.5 

Julv 

SO 

August 

17 

October 

.^ 

October 

?, 

Oct  her 

14 

Of  the  above  persons,  2  were  injured  by  explosions  of  gas,  2  by  falls  of 
coal,  2  by  falls  of  slate,  1  by  pump  rods,  and  o  by  wagons. 

Forty-three  persons  lost  their  lives  in  and  about  the  mines  of  Shamokin 
district,  'J  of  which  were  caused  b}'  falls  of  coal,  3  by  falls  of  rocks,  8  by 
wagons,  1  by  powder,  9  by  gas,  1  by  suifocation,  1  by  pump  rods,  1  by 
chain,  1  by  machinery,  2  by  dirt  falls,  3  by  blasts  and  4  by  falls  of  slate ; 
leaving  2i  widows  and  95  orphans. 
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The  total  number  of  persons  maimed  or  injured  was  1 17  ;  of  this  number 
10  persons  died  of  their  injuries.  33  persons  were  instantly  killed;  total 
moriMJity  in  the  district,  so  far  as  came  under  ni}^  notice,  43;  leaving  24 
widows  and  95  orphans. 

16  persons  lost  their  lives  in  Schuylkill  county. 
5  persons  lost  their  lives  in  Dauphin  county. 
22  persons  lost  their  lives  iu  Korthumberland  count}'. 
43  deaths  in  all, 
117  persons  were  maimed  and  injured. 
150  casualties  in  the  district  daring  the  year. 
24  persons  are  thereby  widowed. 
95  children  orphaned. 


COLLIERY  REPORTS. 


Xo.  1. — E.VTERPRisE  Colliery. — E aterprine  coal  company,  Operators. 

Deaeription. — This  colliery  is  located  iu  Xortluunberland  county,  east  of 
ShanKikin,  south  of  the  Mine  Hill  railroad,  on  the  estate  of  the  Fulton  coal 
company.  It  consists  of  a  drift  and  slope  openings,  and  two  coal  breakers  ; 
one  of  these  breakers  is  used  for  preparing  the  drift  coal  ;  the  P^ranklin 
seam  is  open  in  this  drift,  on  its  north  dip  ;  is  of  a  red  ash  quality  ;  the  seam 
is  7  feet  thick;  the  gangway  is  open  in  420  feet,  of  a  section  area  of  GO 
square  feet.  It  is  intended  to  open  another  coal  vein  in  connection  with 
this  drift,  by  means  of  tunnelling.  The  slope  is  sunk  300  feet  di>ep  on  the 
north  dip  of  a  10  feet  seam,  of  a  white  ash  quality,  on  an  angle  of  4-7'',  having 
a  double  track  and  pump  way;  its  section  area=127  square  feet;  the 
breaker  is  locnted  900  feet  north  of  the  slope.  The  colliery  is  favorabl}^ 
situated,  requiring  but  a  small  amount  of  expenditure  and  some  enterprise 
to  make  it  a  success. 

Gangways. — The  slope  gangways  on  the  east  is  open  2,925  feet,  with  450 
feet  more  to  run  ;  a  slant  gangway  is  open  on  the  pitch  of  the  seam  ;  71 
breasts  have  been  opened  on  this  gangway,  at  present  only  12  are  working. 
The  Avest  gangway  is  open  in  3,300  feet,  with  SO  breasts  open,  at  present 
only  8  are  working;  the  seam  has  a  north  dip  of  47°,  with  a  run  of  1,500 
feet  to  the  boundary  line — total  excavationsi,  0,225  feet,  and  151  breasts. 

Venlilation. — Two  furnaces  produce  ventilation,  are  located  beneath  the 
surface  in  air-courses  of  proper  capacity,  but  by  the  improper  manner  in 
which  the  lower  air  is  conducted,  and  limited  area  of  the  openings,  the  ven- 
tilation of  the  colliery  is  a  failure.  I  gave  the  nejessafy  instructions  to 
remedy  the  evil,  and  im[)rove  the  condition  of  ventilation  and  of  the  mine. 

Jtcinar/cs. — 1  found  a  large  amount  of  belting,  machinery,  &c.,  unpro- 
tected, exposing  the  employees  to  tianger;  this  I  directed  to  be  properly 
secured.  The  general  condition  of  the  mine  is  favorable  ;  the  quality  of  the 
coal  is  good,  with  very  little  irregularity  iu  the  seam  ;  both  air  holes  may 
be  used  as  ingress  and  egress  roads  if  needed  ;  persons  are  prohibited  by 
the  regulation  of  the  mine,  to  ride  in  or  use  the  slope  for  travelling.  Twelve 
days  later  1  iound  no  additional  improvements  made,  except  some  protec- 
tion arouud  machinery. 
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Engines  in  use. — A  50  horse  encrine  is  used  for  hoisting  and  pumping;  a 
pole  pump  is  used  for  this  purpose  ;  an  SO-horse  steam  pump  drains  tlie 
lower  level ;  a  oO-horse  engine  runs  the  breaker,  and  a  30-h()r.se  runs  the 
new  breaker;  4  steam  engiues=li)0  horse,  with  10  steam  boilers,  whose 
condition  is  coijsidered  safe. 


Xo.  2. — Daniel  Webster  Colliery. — J.  B.  lleni-y,  Operator, 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  the  borough  of  Shamokin,  on  the  estate  of  the 
Nortliumberland  land  association.  It  consists  of  a  double  track  slope  sunk 
576  feet  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Luke  Fidler  vein,  on  an  angle  of  ()2°, 
with  two  lifis ;  its  section  area=127  square  feet;  two  self-dun)ping  cages 
are  used  in  the  slope,  whicli  operates  well. 

Cranr/wai/s. — The  west  gangway  on  the  Hsst  lift  is  open  i'M  feet ;  the  east 
gangwa\'  is  open  511  feet ;  the  west  gangway  on  the  lower  lift  is  open  573 
feet,  at  present  idle  ;  the  east  gangway  is  open  1,723;  4  gangwuys=3,268 
feet  long  ;  the  coal  seam  is  G  feet  thick  ;  663  feet  of  a  counter  gangway  are 
open  on  the  east  side;  the  coal  extracted  on  this  level  |)asses  d')wii  a  schute 
and  re- loads  on  the  lower  level ;  13  l)reasts  are  at  pre-seut  worked  on  both 
levels,  each  25  feet  wide,  with  15  feet  pillars  ;  the  character  of  mining  done 
is  considered  a  safe  operation. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  natural  means,  no  furnace  or  fan  used  ;  the  air 
is  brought  into  the  working  places,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  passed  up  into  old 
workings  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  vitiated  air  remaining  there, 
whilst  the  otht-r  portion  passes  the  working  districts  throuuh  the  headings, 
and  thence  out  to  the  air-holes.  The  supply  is  insufficient  for  [)roper  ven- 
tilation, however  judiciously  handled.  I  instructed  the  officers  in  charge 
to  have  the  cross  headings  enlarged,  and,  should  the  force  of  employees  be 
increased,  a  fan  or  furnace  should  be  substituted  for  increasing  tiie  supply 
of  pure  air. 

Engines  in  use. — One  80-horse  engine  is  used  for  hosting  and  drriinaore; 
a  15-horse  engine  runs  the  breaker,  with  all  their  machinery,  fi'Ctures  and 
tackle,  and  are  found  in  good  condition;  the  condition  of  the  steam  boilers 
as  to  safety,  is  not  reported  as  required  by  law. 

Remarks. — The  colliery  has  been  in  operation  some  six  years;  the  coal 
seams  on  the  tract  have  a  run  of  If  miles  ;  a  safe  traveling  way  for  egress 
and  ingress  is  open  for  miners'  use  and  safety;  I  caused  a  prohil)itioijary 
order  to  be  put  up  at  the  slope,  against  using  il,  for  a  traveling  way,  wliilst 
a  safe  way  was  so  couvenieLt  anil  available;  the  temperature  found  was 
equal  inside  and  out  at  68"  Far. ;  the  character  of  the  work  done  was  fa- 
vorable. 


No.  3. — Stewartsvilie  Colliery. —  William  Montelius,  Operator. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  in  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  estate  of 
the  Loeust  iMountain  injn  and  coal  conii)any.  It  consists  of  a  doulde  track 
slope  sunk  165  feet  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the  E  vein,  on  an  angle  of  45"  ; 
the  basin  was  reached  at  this  depth,  and  an  adit  has  been  diiven  through 
coal  and  rock  ;  the  coal  seam  being  below  this  adit,  and  opening  the  E  vein 
on  its  north  dip,  with  east  and  west  gangways,  and  a  tunnel  15J  feet  long 
opens  the  D  or  Skidmore  vein. 
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Gangways. — Two  gangvrays  are  open  on  the'Skirlmore  seam  ;  each  are  SCO 
feet  long;  their  section  area  is=68  square  feet;  9  breasts  are  open  in  each 
of  these  gangways,  30  feet  in  Avitlth,  the  coal  seam  is  8  feet  thick;  the  pil- 
lars or  supports  thick.  The  E  vein  west  gangway  is  open  2.500  feet ;  in  the 
north  dip,  at  the  face  it  is  28^;  the  coal  is  14  feet  thick.  In  this  district 
there  are  11  breasts  worked,  each  30  feet  wide,  with  18  feet  thickness  of 
pillars  ;  the  eastern  district  is  robbed  out  a  distance  of  1,500  feet ;  the  coal 
seam  is  18  feet  thick,  the  angle  of  dip  at  3  to  7°;  2  counter  gangways  are 
open  ;  the  west  gangway,  1,050  feet  long,  with  8  breasts  working;  the  east 
gangway  is  825  feet  long,  with  one  breast  worked  ;  the  surface  coal  has 
not  been  extracted  ;  a  self  acting  plane  accommodates  the  ranning  out  of 
the  counter  coal ;  this  plane  is  225  feet  long,  on  an  angle  of  28°. 

Ventilation This  colliery  is  ven'alated  by  a  furnace  erected  78  feet  be- 
low the  surface  in  an  air-shaft  that  is  478  feet  long;  its  section  area  is  24^ 
square  feet ;  the  Skidmore  workings  have  been  ventilated  by  this  raeaus.  The 
quantum  of  air  supplied  by  these  means  is  adequate  for  the  gangway  and 
inner  working,  but  a  plan  is  under  consideration,  which  in  future  will  etfect 
better  ventilation ;  the  east  and  counter  gangway  working  is  ventilated 
by  means  of  connectings  from  one  to  the  other,  which  has  the  furnace  as  its 
out-cast.  The  mine  is  well  ventilated  and  practically  ai)plied,  excepting 
the  discrepency  referred  to  above,  in  connection  with  the  Skidmore  workings. 

Engines  in  use. — 1\.  50-horse  engine  is  used  for  hoisting  and  drainage, 
with  the  attachments  connecting  the  breaker;  machinery  worked  by  cone 
gearing,  with  4  good  steam  boilers,  and  ample  grate  surface,  which  gives 
satisfactory  results. 

Remarks. — This  collier}''  has  been  successfully  worked  for  a  number  of 
3'ears,  and  produces  largely  ;  and  still  a  large  amount  of  coal  is  yet  to  be 
extracted,  with  a  long  range  to  the  tract  line.  Judging  from  the  appear- 
ance, the  inner  workings  are  managed  well,  and  too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given  for  the  manner  of  its  ventilation.  160  men  and  75  boys  are  employed 
at  the  colliery  ;  2  seams  of  coal  are  available,  and  produce  largely  ;  forty 
breasts  are  open,  with  shipments  of  95  cars  per  day. 


Xo.  4. — Coal  Mountain  Colliery. — Franb  RhoacU  and  Co..,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  at  Mount  Carmel,  in  Northumber- 
land county,  on  the  estate  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Coal  Mountain  coal  com- 
pan3\  It  consists  of  a  double  track  slope  sunk  two  lifts,  552  feet  deep,  on 
the  south  dip  of  the  E  vein,  on  an  angle  of  37°;  its  section  arca^l35  square 
feet.  The  colliery  has  been  in  operation  1(5  years  ;  it  produces  40  cars  per 
day,  with  a  capacity  to  ship  60  per  day.  The  upper  lift  and  surface  coal 
have  been  extracted  ;  the  present  supply  has  been  taken  from  the  lower  lift. 

Gangioa.ys. — The  east  gangway  is  open  2,400  feet;  the  coal  very  hard, 
needing  no  timber  in  supporting  the  gangway  ;  its  section  area  is  66  square 
feet,  the  coal  seam  is  7  feet  thick  ;  the  west  gangway  is  2,450  feet  in  ;  there 
are  12  breasts  working  in  these  gangways,  each  breast  32  feet  wide  ;  the  pil- 
lars are  15  I'eet  thick  ;  openings  are  made  in  each  third  breast  to  carry  air. 

Ventilation — A  steam  fan  is  used  to  ventilate  the  east  gangway  workings. 
The  slope  is  used  as  an  inlet  air-way,  passing  in  along  the  gangway  to  doors, 
thence  by  a  brattice  to  a  point  near  its  face  ;  a  wind  gate  here.  The  air 
passes  upward  into  workings,  thence  to  the  upper  level,  to  the  fan  out-cast. 
The  west  gangway  is  ventilated  by  natural  means,  openings  made  in  each 
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third  breast,  up  to  the  water-level,  arc  user!  for  this  purpose  ;  the  supply  of 
air  was  found  insufflcient ;  I  directed  the  needed  improvement  to  be  made 
at  once. 

Engines. — A  40-horse  engine  is  used  at  the  slope ;  its  attachments  are 
2,000  feet  of  \\  inch  wire  rope,  11  feet  drum,  A  40-horse  engine  works  a 
pole  pump,  with  550  foet  of  14  inch  column=a  25-horse  breaker  engine; 
and  a  15-h()rse  engine  runs  the  steam  fan  ;  G  good  steam  boilers  in  use;  all 
of  which  engines  and  machinery  are  kept  in  good  condition. 

Remarket — An  opening  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  level  gives  an  out- 
let traveling  road  in  case  of  need.  The  brattice  openings  are  inadequate 
for  producing  a  sutlicient  supply  of  air,  and  I  directed  the  enlargement  of 
these  openings  ;  tlie  present  operators  have  worked  the  mine  the  last  3  years  ; 
its  present  condition  is  favorable,  and  gives  employment  to  150  persons. 


Ko.  5. — Frank  Gowen  Colliery. 

Descripiion. — This  colliery  is  situated  in  Northumberland  county,  on  the 
southern  line  of  the  Shamokin  colliery.  No.  1,  on  the  estate  of  Hugh  Belle's 
heirs.  It  consists  of  2  drift  openings,  on  the  Black  Heath  coal  seam,  on  its 
north  and  south  dips,  with  a  breaker  capacity  of  55  cars  per  day.  No.  2 
drift  is  open  on  the  estate  of  Wra.  Marshall,  and  consists  of  a  drift  only ; 
its  capacity  is  15  cars  per  day,  at  present  are  shipping  8  cars  a  day.  Both 
the  collieries  are  operated  by  Boughner,  Shipp  &  Co. 

Gangways No.  1  colliery,  drift  is  2,100  feet  long,  with  atnile  yet  to  run. 

The  seam  is  5  feet  thick  ;  a  little  soft  in  part  of  the  gangway  only.  The 
seam  dip  is  50°  south.  No.  2  drift  in  this  colliery  is  open  1,200  feet  in  the 
Coal  seam,  5i  feet  thick,  and  good  quality,  dipping  53°  north.  No.  2  col- 
liery, drift  isin  1,154  feet,  and  near  its  line  ;  coal  4^  feet  thick,  dipping  30° 
south.     All  the  breasts  are  open  24  feet  wide,  with  18  feet  pillars. 

Ventilation. — Natural  means  are  used  to  produce  ventilation  in  these 
drift  workings,  and  are  found  very  defective,  especially  so  in  warm  weather. 
The  modes  adopted  are  adequate,  but  the  means  are  insufficient.  The  force 
employed  is  small  inside,  and  their  wants  are  nearly  supplied,  and  their 
demands  are  reasonable. 

Engines. — A  20-horse  engine  runs  the  No.  1  colliery  breaker,  and  an 
8-horse  engine  runs  the  No.  2  colliery  breaker,  a  lengthy  description  of 
which  is  at  present  unnecessar_y. 

Eemarls. — The  character  of  mining  done  is  safe,  and  the  condition  of 
the  mines  is  good.  The  owners  are  about  to  proceed  to  opening  other 
drifts  on  the  Belle's  estate,  and  to  sink  a  slope  on  the  No.  2  drift  seam, 
which  lies  on  the  Marshall  estate. 


No.  G. — Luke  Fidler  Colliery. — Burnside  Coal  Company^  Operator:^. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  in  Northumberland  county,  on 
the  estate  of  E.  M.  Eastvvick.  It  consists  of  a  double  track  slope,  sunk 
through  rock  measures  GO  feet  deep,  on  an  angle  of  33°  ;  thence  by  a  rock 
tunnel,  cutting  veins  Nos.  11,  10,  9  and  8,  the  length  of  which  being  TOC 
feet,  north.  1  class  this  among  the  water-line  collieries^  of  the  region.  No. 
12  drift  is  used  for  its  drainage.  The  principal  workings  are  on  veins  Nos. 
Q  and  S,  currently  named  the  Twins  of  the  Mammoth  Vein,  or  the  Mam- 
moth Vein  Splits. 
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Gangways. — Main  east  gangway,  on  vein  10,  is  150  yards  in,  and  aban- 
doned ;  the  main  west  gangway  is  700  yards  in,  and  idle,  Tlie  counter 
workings  are  approaclied  by  an  inclined  plane  75  yards  long,  on  a  25*^ 
angle  ;  the  east  counter  gangway  is  200  yards,  the  seam  dip  33°  south. 
This  pannel  is  but  temporarily  worked.  No.  9,  west  gangway,  is  450  yards, 
and  points  north,  vefering  around  to  an  antielimal.  The  east  gangvvay  is 
400  jards  ;  the  seam  dip  30°  south.  A  slanting  gangway  is  opening  to 
facilitate  the  extraction  of  the  coal  in  this  district.  No.  8,  east  gan:^\vay. 
is  150  3'ards  ;  the  seam  is  5  feet  thick,  the  angle  of  dip  25°  south.  Its 
west  gangway  is  250  yards.  In  all,  8  gangways,  and  2  counters=:2,775 
yards,  working  27  breasts  each,  24  feet  wide,  with  18  feet  pillars.  The 
character  of  work  done  is  considered  safe. 

Ventilation. — A  steam  fan  is  used  for  ventilation.  The  air  passes  in  b}- 
the  tunnel,  and  into  each  gangway  on  No.  9  ;  thence  by  a  cross-hole  to  No. 
8  gangway-,  and  through  and  into  its  west  gangway  ;  thence  by  a  cross-hole 
to  and  along  its  east  gangway',  returning  by  means  of  brattice  works  to 
No.  10,  and  through  its  old  workings  to  the  fan  out  cast.  The  fan  is  sutn- 
ciently  powerful  to  effect  proper  ventilation,  but  the  traverse  return  course 
is  small,  and  consequently  destroys  its  usefulness.  A  shaft  is  now  sinking 
on  a  point  on  No.  9  which  will  connect  the  main  air-wa}",  whose  area  is  of 
suflicient  capacity  to  effect  proper  ventilation. 

Itemarks. — Since  the  working  of  Nos.  9  and  8  seams  have  commenced  the 
collier}'  improved  its  shipments  largely.  The  seams  are  5  and  7  feet  thick, 
approximate!}'  estimated.  These  seams  have  a  range  of  500  yards  of  breast- 
ings  to  th^ir  out  crop.  Shipping  capacity,  90  cars  a  day.  Employs  175 
hands  in  producing  this  quantity.    • 


Xo.  7. — Reliance  Colliery. — Locust  Mountain  Coal  Gomimny^  Operators. 

Description. — It  is  situated  near  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  operators'  own 
estate  ;  has  been  in  operation  4  years.  It  consists  of  a  drift  and  slope  0|)en- 
ing  on  the  E  vein  ;  150  hands  are  employed  in  the  colliery  ;  its  shipping 
capacity  is  75  cars  a  day ;  650  feet  of  an  outside  inclined  plane  is  used  for 
coal  accommodation. 

Gangways. — 1,250  yards  of  west  gttngway  areopen  ;  dip  of  seam  85°  north; 
a  slant  gangway  1,C25  yards  long  is  open  in  this  main  gangway,  also  two 
counter  slants,  each  200  yards  long  arc  worked  ;  13  breasts  are  worked  in 
this  district.  A  double  track  slope  is  sunk  207  yards  dccj),  87  of  which  is 
below  the  water  level ;  its  east  gangway  is  open  450  yards,  with  8  breasts 
working  in  it;  its  west  gangway  is  open  400  yards,  with  5  breasts  working 
in  it ;  275  yards  of  a  slant  gangway  are  also  open,  with  3  breasts  working  in 
it ;  the  character  of  work  done  is  considered  safe. 

Ventilation. — Two  furnaces  are  used  for  this  purpose,  yet  ventilation  is 
imperfect,  only  one-third  the  required  quantity  supplied.  I  directed  the 
manner  in  which  the  supply  could  be  increased  and  its  proper  distribution 
to  the  different  districts. 

Engines  in  use. — A  60-horse  engine  is  used  for  hoisting  and  drainage, 
using  a  pole  pump  ;  a  20-horse  engine  is  at  the  inclined  plane,  aid  a  3n-horse 
engine  runs  the  breaker;  use  no  steam  guages  ;  the  condidon  of  the  steam 
boilers  not  reported. 

limiarLs. — Tiie  splits  of  the  Mammoth  vein  are  worked  here;  the  upper 
one  generally,  the  ^ower  one  is  a  little  faulty  ;  above  water  level  tlie  seam 
is  larger,  and  the  coal  much  better;  in  the  slope  level  it  becomes  irregular, 
thinner  and  faulty  ;  the  shipping  capacity  not  given. 
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No.  S. — Lancaster  Colliery. — J.  Gable,  Operator. 

Ve^cription. — '>itiiato(l  in  Northumberland  county,  on  the  estate  of  t.ho 
Nortliern  Central  railroad  company,  east  of  SlianiDkin.  It  consists  of  3 
drift  openings  on  the  Twin  veins,  or  Mammoth  si)lit ;  shipping  25  cars  per 
day  ;  em|jh>ys  4 1  persons  ;  the  breaker  is  run  by  a  15-horse  engine,  having  a 
tubular  lioiler. 

G"ngwni/s. — No.  1  drift  is  400  yards,  coal  seam  5  feet  thick,  dip  23'^  south, 
working  5  l)reasts  ;  No.  2  is  open  30  yards  ;  No.  3  is  150  yards,  coal  seam 
6^  feet  thick,  working  4  breasts;  each  breast  is  30  feet  wide,  with  15  feel 
pillars.  Yentilaiioii  of  No.  1  is  very  good,  and  that  of  No.  3  indiffei'ent. 
At  present  an  extended  report  of  this  colliery  is  unnecessary. 


No.  9. — Black  Diamond  Colliery. — Lykens  Summit  Coal  Co.,  Ojperators. 

Dpscription. — This  colliery  is  situated  west  of  Treraont,  in  Schuylkill 
county,  on  the  estate  of  the  Lykens  Summit  coal  company.  It  consists  of 
a  double  track  slope,  sunk  145  yards  deep,  on  the  north  dip  of  the  Black 
Diamond  vein,  on  an  angle  of  70°.  A  second  outdet  is  open  west  ot  thi.- 
slope,  but  owing  to  it  being  excavated  up  the  pitch  it  becomes  unsafe,  and 
a  laborious  manner  of  egress  and  inuTess.  The  ti]  seam  is  divided  by  a  few 
yards  of  rock  ;  east  and  west  gangways  are  open  in  each  split ;  150  3'ard.>^ 
from  the  slope  the  east  gangway  is  in  taulLy  coal,  and  idle.  The  west  gang- 
way is  400  yards  in,  only  one  breast  worked,  the  seam  is  5  feet  thick  ;  the 
coal  seam  on  lower  bench  is  4  feet  thick,  4  breasts  are  worked  on  it ;  four 
breasts  are  vvorkeil  on  the  east  bottom  bench,  whilst  3  breasts  are  idle  from 
the  presence  of  tire-damp. 

Enginei^. — Two  steam  engines  are  used  for  hoisting  and  drainage,  of  tht,- 
capacity  of  95-horse;  6  steam  boilers,  the  condition  of  which,  as  to  safety, 
has  not  been  reported. 

Ventilation  is  produced  hy  natural  draft  only,  and  that  verj'  imperfeel 
and  bad. 

BemarJcs. — The  management  of  the  mine  and  ventilation  is  in  a  low  state. 
The  breasts  are  holed  out  to  the  counter  gangway's,  the  coal  mined  in  this 
level  is  unloaded  into  these  holes,  which  makes  this  place  a  dangerous 
locality.  I  found  these  dangerous  openings  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  In- 
spector Eltringham  did  at  his  first  visit  to  examine  the  place  where  Patrick 
Co3'ne  had  been  killed  by  falling  down  one  of  these  holes.  An  air-course 
for  an  out-let  is  at  present  constructing  at  the  fan  of  the  east  gangway,  some 
GO  yards  distance,  30  yards  of  which  are  excavated.  I  urged  its  completion 
and  effectiveness  for  easy  travel,  also  directed  a  steam  fan  to  be  placed  in  ii. 
I  further  instructed  the  mine  boss  how  to  plan  his  working  so  as  to  effect 
belter  vcutilaiion  and  safety',  and  to  make  the  needed  improvement  as  di- 
'•ected  in  conformity  with  the  requiretnents  of  law.  My  labors  proved  of 
no  avail,  com[)laints  of  a  truthful  character  having  been  made  to  me  of  the 
bad  condition  of  things,  I  found  ra^'self  obliged  to  restrain  the  operation 
of  the  mine,  by  injunction,  till  things  took  a  satisfactory  form.  The  case 
was  still  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
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Xo.  10. — Franklin  Colliery Bechtel,  Kulp  tC-  Co  ,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  in  XortliumbM-land  count}^,  near 

Shamokin,  on  the  estate  of .     It  consists  of  2  drifts ;  No.  1 

drift  gangway  is  400  yards,  on  the  north  dip  of  the  Furnace  vein,  on  an 
an  trie  of  75°;  the  coal  seam  is  5  feet  thick,  working  5  breasts,  ventilated 
hy  an  air-shaft;  'So.  2  drift,  a  Bonney  vein,  2^  feet  thick,  dip  45°  south, 
now  idle. 

Engines An  8-horse  engine  in  use,  with  a  single  boiler  ;  its  shipping- 
capacity  10  cars  per  da3' ;  gives  emplo^-ment  to  30  hands;  no  casualities 
occurred  this  year. 

Remarks. — This  colliery  is  ventilated  by  natural  means ;  its  condition  is 
favorable,  and  a  new  air-shaft  is  in  progress  of  completion  in  No.  1  gang- 
waj'.  I  recommended  the  enlargement  of  the  headings,  and  other  needed 
improvements,  to  be  completed  in  due  time.  The  colliery  will  receive  ni}' 
attention  frequently,  till  these  improvements  be  completed. 


No.  11. — Helfenstine  Colliery. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  in  Northumberland  county,  on  the 
estate  of  C.  P.  Helfenstine  ;  it  consists  of  a  tunnel  opened  in  north,  cutting 
the  Lykeus  Yalley  vein  on  its  north  dip;  inside  of  tunnel  is  a  slope  60 
3ards  deep,  at  an  angle  of  16^. 

Gangways. — The  west  gangway  is  opened  in  75  j^ards,  in  G  feet  of  coal, 
over  which  a  layer,  12  inches  thick,  separates  it  from  the  top  bench,  which 
is  3  feet  thick ;  two  breasts  are  open  in  this  gangway ;  75  yards  of  an  east 
gangway  are  open  into  a  fault.  This  colliery,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was 
idle,  therefore  a  test  of  the  ventilation  was  impracticable. 

Remarks. — A  new  coal  breaker  has  been  built,  using  a  40-horse  steam 
engine;  a  15-horse  engine  is  used  at  the  slope,  and  a  G-horse  engine  for 
drainage ;  4  steam  boilers  are  used,  and  their  condition  is  considered  safe. 


No.  12. — Kalmia  Colliery, — Phillips  d;  Sheafer,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  in  Schuylkill  county,  in  Peter 
Valle}',  Tremont  T.  P.,  on  the  estate  of  Price  Chamberlain.  It  consists  of 
a  tunnel  opening  into  the  south  dip  of  the  vein.  This  tunnel  is  175  yards 
long;  the  east  gangway  is  open  120  3'ards  into  faultj^  coal  ;  no  breastings 
open.  The  west  gangway-  is  opened  140  yards,  with  one  breast  open.  Much 
cannot  be  said  respecting  matters  at  this  colliery  as  yet,  as  the  mine  is  new. 
r>y  an  accident  Daniel  G.  Herb  canie  to  his  death  January  13,  aged  37  years, 
leaves  a  widow  and  7  orphans. 


No.  13. — Greenback  Colliery.— CoWer  <£•  Gorman,  Operators. 

Description This  colliery  is  situated  in  Northumberland  county,  on  the 

estate  of  the  Northumberland  land   association,  and   has  been  5  years  in 
operation.     It  consists  of  a  slope  sunk  G5  yards  deep  on  the  E  vein,  on  an 
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angle  of  47°  north;  3  other  drift  openinp^s  are  made.  Drainage  is  effected 
by  means  of  steam  pump;  the  exhaust  steam  is  utilized  in  the  air-shaft  for 
propulsiDU,  to  improve  ventilation.  A  steam  fan  is  now  in  operation.  By 
instrumental  measurement,  I  found  1,500  feet  of  an  air  current  per  minute 
at  faces  ;  at  the  connections  of  same,  at  the  tunnel,  I  found  6,000  feet  per 
minute;  at  face  of  gangway,  lower  seam,  1,500;  total  number  of  persons 
working-  inside,  40.  Since  last  year,  the  condition  of  the  mine  has  been 
greatly  improved. 


No.  14. — Big  Mountain  Colliery. 

Alexander  Fulton,  Superintendent;  Ralph  Nixon,  Mining  Boss.  In- 
spected drift  No.  1 — the  only  work  done  was  repairing  and  opening  head- 
ings for  ventilation.  March  2,  18T1,  I  found  the  colliery  in  full  operation. 
Drift  No.  1,  found  headings  completed,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  mouth  of 
old  breasts  had  been  closed,  so  as  to  convey  the  air  to  the  face  of  the  work- 
ings. Ventilation  was  tolerably  good.  Drift  No.  2,  was  found  in  the  same 
condition  as  at  my  first  visit  on  February  9,  1811,  and  no  second  out-let. 
The  heading  from  No.  3,  is  not  yet  through.  Ventilation  in  No.  3  drift, 
same  as  in  No.  2.  An  improvement  is  going  on  for  to  better  the  condition 
of  air  in  both  drifts.  March  3,  visited  the  Mahanoy  colliery,  and  only  found 
a  few  hands  at  work  on  driving  headings,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  its 
ventilation.  May  11,  found  ventilation  not  good,  still  the  headings  were  in 
progress  of  completion. 


No.  15. — Short  Mountain  Colliery. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  in  Dauphin  county,  near  "Williams- 
town,  on  the  estate  of  the  Summit  Branch  railroad  company.  The  colliery 
has  been  in  operation  16  years.  It  consists  of  a  slope  sunk  200  feet  deep,  on 
the  north  dip  of  the  Lykens  Valley  vein,  on  an  angle  of  30°.  Coal  mined 
at  the  Ben  Franklm  colliery  is  prepared  at  this  breaker;  a  300-horse  Bull 
pump  and  a  300-horse  steam  pump  drains  the  mine.  These  pumps  are  lo- 
cated in  a  slope  especially  sunk  for  this  purpose  ;  a  new  lift  was  sunk  Feb. 
15,  it  was  sunk  15  yards  of  its  length.  The  wire  rope  was  to  be  replaced 
by  a  new  one.  Mining  in  the  water  level  had  been  chiefly  confined  to  rob- 
bing the  old  works;  17  persons  were  employed  in  the  drift  level  and  48  in 
the  slope  and  its  gangways.     Mr.  Joseph  Anthony  superintends  these  mines. 


No.  16. — Franklin  Colliery. — Summit  Branch  Railroad  Co.,  Operators. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  at  Williamstown,  on  the  estate  of 
Summit  Branch  railroad  company.  It  consists  of  a  slope  2  miles  in  length, 
to  the  East  Franklin.  The  work  on  this  colliery  is  chiefly  confined  to  rob- 
bing out  the  old  works.  The  drainage  of  this  and  the  Short  Mountain  col- 
lieries is  eft'ected  by  a  Bull  and  steam  pump  ;  50  persons  are  employed  in 
the  mine ;  the  condition  oi  the  engines  and  machinery  is  good. 
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No.  IT. — Big  Lick  Colliery. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  on  an  elevated  location,  on  the 
south  side  of  tht^  Big  Lick  mountain,  at  Williarast(*wn,  in  Daupliin  county, 
on  the  estate  <'f  the  Summit  Branch  railroail  company.  It  consists  of  a 
double  track  slope  sunk  410  yards  deep  on  the  uortii  dip  of  tbe  Lykens 
Valley  vein.  Tlie  second  slope  is  sunk  'J.00  \ards  deep  on  the  same  vein, 
with  east  and  west  ijanyvvays  open.  A  main  ganuway  7)0  yards  long-  has 
been  open  <'n  the  deep  t-loi^e,  with  counter  workings  ;  on  the  west  tide  a 
counter  gangway  f  Uc  >ards  long  has  been  open.  The  short  slope  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  out  the  coal  from  the  west  workings  (.f  the  L.  V. 
colliery  at  present.  Tlie  c(jal  has  been  mined  on  the  east  side.  The  drain- 
age flows  westward  some  4,340  yards,  to  the  deep  slope,  where  it  is  pumped 
out.  1  found  tlie  works  well  repaired.  The  sevei'e  crush  to  which  the  mine 
is  subject  is  exreedingiy  troublesome  and  expensive. 

Ventilation. — This  J  found  to  be  toleral)ly  goo<l.  A  new  air-shaft,  which 
will  also  be  made  available  for  ingress  and  egress,  is  being  opened  from  the 
third  level  gangway  to  the  surface,  which  is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  venti- 
lating the  two  upi)er  gangways,  'i'hc  present  one  will  be  used  to  ventilate 
the  lower  gangways,  as  1  directed,  and  not  more  than  50  persons  will  be 
employed  in  one  split,  as  required.  On  the  Gth  of  May  these  improvements 
were  in  progress  of  completion  ;  th  y  will  ventilate  both  the  upper  and 
and  lower  levels  by  ('(nmeciing  air-courses  and  proper  split  to  the  fan  out- 
cast. Progress  was  being  made  in  the  traveling  read.  West  of  the  slope 
I  found  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  being  generated  in  the  old 
workings,  and  directed  a  mode  for  its  peruianent  removal.  On  Sei)ten:iber 
30  I  found  the  motion  of  air  current  to  be  7,000  feet  per  minute.  1  found 
the  supply  of  air,  by  instrumental  measurements,  to  be  satisfactory  in  the 
sevt-n  working  districts,  which  employ  i98  persons. 

Remarlis  —  This  colliery  is  much  improved,  as  regards  a  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  Since  my  lirst  visit  an  ingress  and  egnss 
road  has  been  completed  from  the  lower  level  to  the  surface,  for  men  and 
animals.     The  ventilation  of  the  mine  I  consider  good. 


Xo.  18. — Buck  Kidge  Collieey. — Isaac  May,  Operator. 

De>icription. — This  colliery  is  situated  near  Shamokin,  on  the  estate  of 
Kenshaw  &  Johnson,  and  has  been  iu  operation  8  years.  It  consists  of  8 
water-level  drifts  open  on  the  E  vein.  These  levels  h:ive  4,000  yards  of 
drift  open.  The  coal  seams  will  average  G  feet  thick.  Two  60-horse  en- 
gines are  used  on  the  colliery.  The  rock  strata  is  among  the  safest  work- 
ing rock  in  the  <listrict.  A  vertica  air-hole  has  been  opened  iu  No.  5  drift, 
at  the  fice  of  the  working-;,  and  an  additional  shaft  in  No.  2;  both  these 
opeiiings  ma}'  lie  used  for  escapes  should  it  become  necessarv.  An  air-hole 
on  the  water  level,  and  one  from  No.  2  drift,  top  seam,  to  drift  No.  3  on 
that  seam,  and  one  fi<nn  No.  3  to  No.  4  on  its  top  t-eam.  On  March  7  the 
quantum  of  air  sufiplic-d  was  not  adequate  to  properly  ventilate  the  mines  ; 
a  notice  to  that  fiect  has  been  erv  d  on  the  superintendent,  to  provide 
for  better  veniilaiion,  ai.d  on  the  1 8th  1  lound  my  instructions  in  reference 
to  the  nCvidcd  im  nove  nents  bad  I  c  n  ci-mpl  ed  with,  as  regards  the  venti- 
lation of  drifis  N  s.  2,  3  and  4,  lop  ta  a.  ai;d  the  remainmg  impruvemeuts 
weie  expeoied  to  Le  cojaj^letei  ia  a  .ew  days. 
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No.  19— Trevorton  Colliery J.  E.  licithbun  S  Go.  Operators. 

Dencripliov. — This  colliery  is  situated  near  Trevorton,  in  Northumberland 
county,  on  the  estate  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  and  Lehigh  Valley 
raih'oad  companies.  It  consi.^s  of  a  double  track  slopeand  3  drift  openings. 
The  No.  1  red  ash  seam  is  open  by  the  slope,  the  seam  dip  07^  south.  The 
coal  is  1 1  feet  thiclc.  Tlie  character  of  work  done  is  extending  gangways 
and  In-east  wf)rks.  By  inspection,  the  gangway  on  No.  1  drift  level  was 
i"onnd  closed  with  debris.  The  future  robbing  of  pillars  on  this  level  will 
have  the  effect  of  darning  in  a  large  body  of  water,  which  will  become  a 
dangerous  operation  lor  the  safe  working  of  the  lovver  level.  June  12, 
found  no  means  of  ingress  or  egress  but  the  slope  and  a  main-way  in  the 
slope  pillar,  wh  ch  opening  was  not  located  legally.  I  thereupon  objected 
to  the  employment  of  more  than  20  persons  at  a  time  in  the  slope  workings 
until  a  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  had  been  effected. 
Jujie  20,  found  slope  workings  ;  the  character  of  work  doing  was  rei)airing 
schuies  and  loading  loose  dirt.  East  gangwaj'-  workings  idle  for  want  of 
air.  I  prohibit'  d  the  further  employment  of  men  in  this  district  until  the 
completion  of  the  out-let;  also,  forbade  the  work  in  the  sis  breasts  until 
better  ventilation  be  cflei^ied.  The  south  dip  white  ash  workings  are  ven- 
tilatffl  i»y  natural  drnft,  and  was  found  ineffectual;  found  important  air- 
course?  too  contracted,  the  piliars  not  being  headed.  I  directed  the  rem- 
edy of  these  iwiportant  evils. 


No.  20. — Excelsior  Colliery. 

0 

Dc^rription. — This  colliery  is  situated  near  Shamokin,  on  the  estate  of 
the  Fulton  coal  company,  and  has  been  7  years  in  o[)eration:  It  consists 
of  6  «lrift  openingH  on  the  water  level,  on  the  Twin  seams  of  the  E  or 
Mammoth  vein.  An  air-shaft  is  in  process  of  driving  through  the  rock 
strata  to  the  surface.  Dennis  Flood  came  to  his  death  by  an  accident  on 
the  27th  Februarv-  On  May  1  2  this  air-shaft  was  completed.  A  furnace 
incon'plc'tely  constructed  at  the  boitom  of  this  shnft,  and  the  mine  being 
idle,  prevented  my  judging  of  its  merits.  On  Auuust  U  a  drift  m  lin  girag- 
wa>  had  8  breasts  working  ;  the  i)lane  or  slant  gangway  had  4  breasts  work- 
ing.' An  air  way  is  in  course  of  const*  nction  from  plane  gangway  to  A 
drift  gangway  and  todiift  C  Ventilation  good  in  idl  these  places.  B 
drift.  2  biea.sts  woik.ng;  C  drift,  main  gauiiway,  slant  gangway  and  the 
tw(»  working  breasts  are  well  ventilated.  L)  drift,  the  gangway  and  slant 
gMjigwav,  with  seven  breasts,  are  working.  E  drift,  robbing  out  pillars. 
F  drift,  robhiiig  out  pillars.  The  total  number  of  persons  employed  inside 
is  79.  One  steauj  en-^ine  in  use  to  run  the  breaker.  The  condition  of  the 
boilers  has  nut  been  reported. 


No.  21. — Big  Mountain  Colliery /.  B.  Langdon,  Operator. 

Dc.i'cription. — This  colliery  is  situated  south  of  Shamokin,  on  the  estate 
of  the  liig  Mountain  iiUi.roveinent  compiny,  and  has  been  2G  years  in  ope- 
ra'jun.  It  consists  of  5  drift  openings  on  Uie  Twin  veins.  No.  I  ilrift  has 
been  closed  in.  No.  2  driit  is  partly  al)an-loned.  Tue  ch  ir.icter  of  w  )rk 
done  is  extending  gangways  and  improving  ventilation,  which  is  not  at  ail 
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satisfactory.  A  40-horse  engine  runs  the  breaker.  Two  steam  boilers, 
whose  condition  is  not  reported.  A  detailed  statement  of  this  colliery  at 
present  is  not  necessary. 


No.  22. — George  Fale's  Colliery. 

This  colliery  is  situated  south  of  Shamokin,  on  the  estate  of  the  Bear  Val- 
ley coal  company.  It  consists  of  a  double  track  slope  sunk  215  j'ards  deep 
on  the  north  dip  of  No.  10  vein,  on  an  an<?le  of  20^,  with  gangways  open 
in  east  and  west.     The  west  gangway  is  175  yards  in. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  slant  gangways  and  headings,  driven  over  the 
gangway  from  the  slope.  An  air-shaft  had  been  commenced,  to  be  opened 
out  to  the  surface  of  an  area  IG  by  6  ;  this  air-shaft  is  located  at  the  face 
of  the  gangwaj'.  The  east  gangway  is  150  yaids  long  ;  a  slant  gangwa}?^  is 
started  15  yards  east  of  the  slope  and  is  open  in  IGO  yards.  I  found  the 
mines  in  tolerable  good  condition.  In  the  west  gangway  on  September  0, 
the  motion  of  the  air  current  v,as  found  to  be  3,570  feet  for  19  persons,  and 
in  the  east  gangway  2,100  feet  per  minute  for  14  persons.  Three  steam  en- 
gines^^llS  horse  power,  are  used  at  the  colliery,  whose  condition  is  good. 


No.  23. — SiiAMOKiN  Colliery. — Anker  <£•  Boivers,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  near  Shamokin,  on  the  estate  of  Hays  &  Co. ; 
has  been  in  operation  two  years.  It  consistsof  a  drift  opening  on  the  Dia- 
mond vein  ;  the  gangway  is  driven  in  faulty  coal ;  the  measures  are  irregu- 
lar; no  breasts  are  open.  May  23,  I  found  the  gangway  still  driving  and 
in  good  coal. 

Ventilation  indifferent,  owing  chiefl}''  to  the  irregularit}^  of  the  strata  and 
the  uncertainty  of  finding  good  coal.  New  improvements  are  commenced 
to  remedy  this  defect ;  one  15-hoi'se  engine  used  on  the  colliery,  condition 
iiood. 


No.  24. — Hickory  Swamp  Colliery. — Shamokin  Coal  Company  ^Operator  it. 

This  colliery  is  situated  east  of  Shamokin,  on  the  estate  of  the  Northern 
Central  railroad  company.  It  consists  of  4  openings,  2  drifts,  1  tunnel  and 
a  double  track  slope  sunk  180  yards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  No.  'J  vein, 
on  an  angle  of  15".  The  slope  workings  I  found  in  a  favorable  condition  ; 
4  gangwaj'S  have  been  driven,  two  of  which  are  open  on  each  vein,  and  an 
over-cast  across  the  slope  to  connect  the  east  side  lower  workings  with  air- 
shaft  ;  the  upper  workings  are  ventilated  by  means  of  a  brattice  in  the  tun- 
nel, until  a  cross-cut  connection  be  made  to  connect  with  the  aii-shaft.  In 
a  few  days  a  steam  fan  will  be  in  operation  on  this  air-shaft.  The  drift 
working  is  idle  ;  an  examination  unnecessary'. 

April  19,  I  found  the  ventilation  in  the  tunnel  and  No.  12  gangway  defec- 
tive. 

July  17,  found  the  quantum  of  air  supplied  in  slope  east  gangway  to  be 
0,000  cubic  feet  per  minute;  from  tunnel  to  upper  seam,  0,175  cubic  feet 
per  minute;  average  quantum  of  air  supplied  at  foot  of  slope,  15,000  cubic 
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feet  per  minute  ;  hoarlin;:;  small,  insufficiently  closed  in  the  upper  seam. 
Both  fnrnaces  in  the  drift  level  are  on  the  same  plan,  being  condemned 
owing  to  their  proximity  to  the  coal  seam,  which  could  be  readily  ignited  ; 
but  directed  their  securitj'  without  their  being  removed.  Two  steam  en- 
gines=lOO  horse  power  are  in  use ;  the  condition  of  the  steam  boilers  is 
not  reported. 


No.  25. — Lambert  Colliery. —  William  Brown.,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  near  Shamokin,  on  the  estate  of  the  Shamokiu 
coal  company.  It  consists  of  a  double  track  slope  sunk  in  100  yards  deep 
in  its  first  lift,  and  its  second  lift  100  yards  deep  on  No.  1 1  vein,  on  an  angle 
of  30°.  The  new  gangways  are  open  in  10  yards  each,  with  sump  way  com- 
pleted. 

May  2G,  I  found  ventilation  defective  in  both  gangways  ;  an  air-shaft  is  in 
progress  of  completion,  in  second  breast  west  of  slope  ;  a  steam  fan  will  be 
erected  on  an  air-shaft  that  is  now  nearly  completed  in  the  old  lift,  which 
will  connect  with  this  new  air-shaft. 

June  24,  found  ventilation  defective,  a  notice  of  which  had  been  served 
on  the  operator,  requiring  him  to  remedy  it. 

June  2(5,  character  of  work  doing — opening  gangways,  schutesand  head- 
ings. I  directed  the  suspension  of  breast  workings  on  the  west  side  until 
a  sufficient  supply  of  air  to  support  the  mine  be  furnished. 

September  5,  found  ventilation  improved  in  nearly  all  places,  but  heavy 
leakage  between  the  in-take  and  out-let.  I  directed  to  remedy  this  defect, 
and  also  have  the  breaker  machinery  well  fenced  off.  Thirty-one  persons 
are  employed  inside  ;  2  steam  engines=80  horse  power,  are  used  ;  the  con- 
dition of  their  steam  boilers  is  not  reported. 


No.  26. — BuBNSiDE  Colliery. 

This  colliery  is  situated  near  Shamokin,  in  Coaltown,  on  the  estate  of 
the  Big  Mountain  improvement  company.  It  consists  of  a  double  track 
slope  sunk  80  yards  deep  on  the  north  dip  of  the  E  vein,  on  an  angle  of  30°, 
with  gangwa3'S  open  in  east  and  west,  in  five  feet  thick  of  coal.  The  strata 
is  irregular.  The  condition  of  ventilation  is  good.  With  a  view  to  proper 
ventilation  I  requested  a  survey  to  be  made  to  locate  the  position  of  the 
shaft.  June  2(),  I  found  inadequate  ventilation  in  the  western  workings, 
which  were  in  part  idle.  An  approximate  estimate  could  not  be  made  of 
the  quantum  of  air  supplied,  though  50  persons  had  been  employed  in  the 
mine  at  that  time.  A  small  grate  had  been  used  at  the  foot  of  the  air- 
shaft,  which  was  a  mere  matter  of  form  rather  than  attempt  made  to  effect 
ventilation.  On  the  9th  of  September  7,500  feet  of  air  were  found  at  the 
in-take,  and  7,200  at  the  out-cast.  Second  observation,  11,320  feet;  venti- 
lation found  good  in  all  the  mines.     G8  persons  employed  in  the  mine. 
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No.  27. — Bear  Valley  Colliery. — Uune  &  Goodwills,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  on  the  estate  of  the  Bear  Valley  coal  company, 
and  has  been  in  operation  7  3 oars.  In  consists  of  a  tunnel  opened  in  to 
the  E  vein,  and  opening  veins  Nos.  9  and  10.  The  coal  scam  on  the  west 
gangway  is  IT  feet  thick.  The  ventilation,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  in- 
adequate ;  improvements  are  in  progress  to  remedy  this  evil.  The  conl 
seam  in  tlie  east  gangway  is  divided  by  a  partition  of  slate  3-^  feet  thick, 
the  iij)per  bench  being  7  and  the  lower  one  G  i'eet  thick  ;  here  ventilation 
was  Jound  good. 

On  Feptembtr  13  1  found  the  west  workings  all  well  ventilated,  and  the 
condition  of  the  colliery  good,  which  reflects  credit  on  the  management. 


No.  28 — Mount  Franklin  Colliery. 

Situate  in  Coal  township,  Northumberland  county,  on  the  estate  of  the 
Fulton  coal  company.  It  cont-isis  of  a  drift  opening  un  the  h\  hens  Valley 
vein,  on  its  south  dip.  The  gisngway  is  in  200  ^yards.  ('uaj  tt  f-ice  faulty, 
and  oidy  2^  feet  thick.  An  air-shaft  is  now  constructing.  The  colliery  is 
new.     The  breaker  is  under  course  of  construction. 


No.  29 — Coal  Mountain  Colliery. — Frank  BJioades,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Mount  Carmel.  on  the  estate  of  Wilson  k 
Able.  The  colliery  has  been  iT^ear^in  operalinn.  It  coubists  of  a  double 
track  slope  sunk  in  two  iifis,  of  lOu  ,yards  and  84  .yards,  (»n  the  E  vein,  on 
an  angle  of  37*^ ;  lioth  these  gangways  are  in  good  ctal.  The  west  gangway 
is  e^itended  to  the  boundary  line;  the  briastings  on  the  east  f^angwa}- 
reached  a  saddle,  and  will  dip  in  a  short  distance.  Veniilati<n  is  found 
good.  3G  men  have  been  emplc^ed.  One  40-horse  engine  is  used  for  hoist- 
ing, and  a  40-horse  pumping  engine,  a  25  h<jrte  breaker  engine  and  a  15- 
horse  steam  fan  ;  4  eugines.=  120  horse  power.  Further  comment  at  present 
is  unnececsary. 


No.  30. — Mazie  Frankijn  Colliery. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Coal  township,  Noi  ihumbeiland  county,  on 
the  estate  of  the  Pulton  coal  company'.  It  consists  of  a  drift  open  on  the 
Likens  Valley  vein,  on  its  north  dij).  The  gangway  is  open  in  20()  yards, 
in  7  feet  thick  of  good  coal.  An  air-shaft  is  open  out  to  tlie  curlace  40 
yards  back  of  the  gangway  face. 

On  the  18tli  of  August  1  lV)und  the  gangway  in  opcation  in  10  feet  of 
good  coah  Ventilation  very  delectivu  at  face  of  workings;  the  return  air- 
way hud  been  crusiied  and  cio^t•d,  and  another  air-course  is  in  course  of 
completion  some  80  \ards  from  the  surface.  I  proposed  a  plan  for  working 
bre'Asts,  wiili  a  view  to  tlie  more  pt- rfcct  way  of  ventilating  the  mine.  2S 
persons  were  then  employed  at  the  colliery. 
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No.  31. — Henry  Clav  Colliery. — Robertson  <(;  Guiio'man,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  near  Shamokin,  on  the  estate  of  the  Xorthum- 
berliind  land  association.  It  consists  of  two  drifts  aii<^  a  double  track  slope 
sunk  on  the  E  vein,  on  its  north  dip.  The  Twin  veins  are  open  by  this 
slcj'e.  Two  steam  eiigines=r60  horse  power,  arc  used  at  the  colliery.  1 
visited  the  i)rincipal  gangway  and  ai''-way,  and  found  ventilation  inadequate. 
A  20-horse  steatn  fan  is  in  course  of  erection,  which  will  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  venlihition.  I  directed  the  sul)stituiion  of  check  doors  on  the  drift 
gangways,  outside  the  air-hole,  which  would  prevent  the  loss  of  air,  and 
wouhl  confine  it  to  the  inner  workings.  All  this  had  been  promised  me  to 
he  accomplished  with  dispatch. 


No.  82. — Caledonia  Colliery, — Eenry  Saylor,  Operator. 

Dpscriptiov . — This  colliery  is  situated  near  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  estate 
of  Henry  8ayh»r,  and  others  It  consists  of  2  drift  openings  on  t!ui  h]  vein, 
one  on  eacli  dip  of  ihe  intervening  saddle  ;  both  tlie-ie  drifts  are  inade(iualely 
ventikited,  and  both  have  air  holes  o|)en  out  to  the  surface,  and  near  the 
fai-es  of  tiie  gangways  ;  a  grate  has  been  erected  in  each  air-way.  August 
10,  I  found  tile  mining  in  the  south  drift  suspended  for  want  of  ventihaion, 
and  also  in  the  north  dii)  drift.  A  verbal  notice  had  then  been  served  on 
the  manager  to  put  the  mine  in  a  safe  condition  for  men  to  work  in,  else  pro- 
ceedings would  be  institu'ed  against  him  in  conformity  with  law.  Au.uust 
l(i,  ftnind  miners  at  work  in  south  drift;  a  furnace  com[)leted  but  not  in 
opera. i<m  ;  fevv  men  at  work.  The  tiorth  drift  furnace  was  out  of  use,  as  a 
strike  had  l>een  effected  by  the  out-side  hands.  I  directed  the  enlariicment 
of  the  headings,  ^'eptember  I  I,  found  the  place  had  again  been  badly  ven- 
tilated, owing  to  negligence  on  part  of  the  managers.  Any  further  com- 
ment on  tlie  condition  of  this  colliery  is  uuuecessarj'  at  present. 


No.  33. — Brookside  Colliery. — Messrs.  Savage  tf:  Kaiiffinan.,  Operators. 

Description — This  colliery  is  situated  in  Williams  VjiJley,  Schuylkill 
couiitN ,  on  the  estate  of  Monsuii  &  Wi  liams.  of  Utica,  Yoik  State.  It  con- 
sists of  a  d<)ul)le  track  slope,  sunk  45tt  feet  deep,  on  the  north  <iip  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  vein;  the  colliery  has  been  3  _\ears  in  operation.  Two  (10- 
horse  steam  engines  are  used  at  the  slope,  and  a  50  hor&e  engine  runs  the 
breaker. 

Gangwai/s — I  directed  headings  to  be  driven  above  the  gangway,  from  a 
self-acting  plane  oui-side,  in  suuh  a  position  as  to  connect  with  the  return 
air  Course;  also  above  the  gangway,  wtiieh  wcnild  serve  as  the  175  \ards  of 
bratlicing  ;  this  would  enable  them  to  put  the  main  door  nearer  the  face  of 
their  workings,  so  that  when  completed  it  will  greatly  imprijve  ventilation. 
Octcjber  4,  found,  by  instrumental  measurement,  2,S80  feet  of  an  air  cur- 
rent per  Uiiiiute;  in  the  westgangway  the  air  current  was  found  to  be  3,566 
feet  per  minute.  110  i)ersons  had  been  employed  inside,  then  only  the  east 
gangway  and  one  breast  had  been  iu  operation. 
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Xo.  34 — WiLLiAMSTOwN  CoLLiERY.— ii/A'CHs  VciUcy  Cottl  Co.,  Operators. 

Description. — This  is  a  new  slope  sunk  and  nearly  finished,  on  the  first 
range,  now  down  22q  yards  deep.  October  2,  the  slope  is  completed  at  the 
depth  of  225  yards,  with  east  and  west  gangways  open  in  150  yards  each, 
working  some  10  breasts.  By  measurement  the  air  current  was  "found  to  be 
5,256  feet  per  minute,  and  at  face  of  the  west  gangway  7,650  feet  per  minute, 
and  at  foot  of  air-shaft  to  be  30,480  feet  per  minute.  335  persons  are  em- 
ployed inside  of  this  large  collier3\ 


No.  35. — Brady  Colliery. — J.  B.  Douty,  Operator. 

Vescripfion. — This  colliery  is  situated  east  of  Shamokin,  on  the  estate 
of  the  Fulton  coal  company.  The  mine  has  been  in  operation  T  years.  It 
consists  of  4  drift  openings,  2  of  which  are  open  on  the  Twin  veins,  with 
east  and  west  gangways  opened  into  coal  5  feet  thick.  The  coal  seam  in 
the  3d  and  4th  drifts  is  6  feet  thick;  these  drifts  are  on  the  upper  moun- 
tain lift.  A  new  set  of  air-shafts  have  been  completed  from  the  lower 
drifts  to  the  counter  gangways  on  the  Twin  veins,  within  50  yards  of  the 
face  of  the  lower  gangways,  with  out-lets  at  the  face  of  the  counter  gang- 
ways. Red  Ash  vein  air-shaft  opened  from  lower  to  counter  gangways,  and 
is  GO  3'ards  from  face  of  lower  counter  gangv,'a3^  I  ordered  the  use  of  a 
furnace  in  the  Red  Ash  air-shaft.  June  3U,  ventilation  defective  in  the 
Skidmore  workings  ;  the  headings  too  small.  The  Mammoth  workings  are 
deficient  in  ventilation.  September  26,  the  character  of  work  doing  is  ex- 
tending gangways  and  breast  work  in  upper  and  lower  drifts.  An  insuffi- 
ciency of  timber  has  been  complained  of,  as  being  the  reason  given  for  in- 
adequacy of  ventilation.  Ventilation  was  found  ^good  in  the  workings  of 
Big  Mountain  upper  drift;  61  persons  were  employed  in  the  diff"erent  de- 
partments of  this  extensive  workin"-. 


No.  36. — Mariam  Colliery. — Locust  Dale  Coal  Company,  Operaton^. — S. 

C.  Harris.,  Agent. 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  west  of  Locust  Dale,  on  the  estate 
of  the  Locust  Gap  improvement  company'.  It  consists  of  a  double  track 
slope,  sunk  110  yards  deep,  on  the  south  dip  of  the  E  vein.  The  west  gang- 
way' has  been  open  to  the  tract  line ;  the  coal  is  very  good,  and  tlie  seam 
some  25  feet  thick.  The  east  gangway'  is  750  j-ards  long,  and  brought  ab- 
ruptly up  in  dirt  fault.  Both  these  gangway  workings  arc  well  ventilated. 
The  fencing  off"  of  the  slope  head,  and  of  the  machinery-,  had  not  been  com- 
pleted, but  has  been  propcrlj-  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  operator  in 
writinsr. 


No.  37. — PiKENix  Colliery,  No.  2 — E.  A.  Packer,  Operator. — John  Goync, 

Sujjerintendent. 

Description. — This  collier}' is  situated  at  Phrenix  Park,  Schuylkill  county*, 
on  the  estate  of  the  Plianiix  Park  company.  It  consists  of  a  doulile  track 
slope,  sunk  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Primrose  or  G  vein,  some   300  yards 
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deep  ;  the  coal   seam  is   10  feet  thick.     This  colliery  has  been  21  3'ears  in 
operation. 

June  1. — Found  ventilation  good.  1  urged  the  removal  of  the  slope 
house  buildings,  and  that  the  hoisting  drum  be  properly  secured  by  ade- 
quate brakes. 

June  27. — In  company  with  Inspecter  Schmeltzer,  found  the  character  of 
work  doing  was  extending  gangways,  opening  headings  and  breast  work  ; 
its  general  condition  was  not  satisfactory.  The  drum  had  not  been  secured 
as  required,  and  no  available  second  out-let  for  ingress  or  egress,  and  the 
ventilation  bad.  The  air  current,  at  the  face  of  gangwa}',  was  almost  im- 
perceptible on  the  anemometer.  Where  the  current  had  been  found  it  only 
indicated  300  feet  per  minute,  and  at  gangway  entrance  it  was  found  2,430 
feet  per  minute.  No  current  found  in  the  west  gangway;  found  the  safet}' 
lamps  in  use  to  be  out  of  order ;  the  mines  generate  gas  largely.  I  there- 
upon had  writs  served  on  the  Superintendent,  John  Goyne,  and  his  mine 
boss,  Wm.  Bush,  and  had  secured  their  appearance  at  the  October  ferm  of 
the  court. 

August  31. — Found  4  breasts,  gangway  and  headings  working.  At  en- 
trance of  gangway  there  were  1,240  feet  of  air  supplied;  at  4th  breast,  onl}'' 
3,420  feet  for  18  persons.  At  entrance  of  east  gangway,  found  0,110  feet  ; 
at  inside  schut«!  only  3,000  feet,  with  42  persons  working  10  breasts.  Head- 
ings and  gangways,  and  all  the  machinery  were  found  in  good  order. 


No.  38. — PncENix  Colliery,  No.  3. — John  C.  North  all,  Operator.     . 

Description. — This  colliery  is  situated  at  Phoenix  Park,  Schuylkill  coun- 
ty, on  the  estate  of  Phoenix  park  company.  It  consists  of  a  double  track 
sloi)e,  sunk  195  yards  deep,  on  the  south  dip  of  J  or  Diamond  vein,  on  an 
angle  of  18^.  The  colliery  has  been  4  years  in  operation  ;  4  steam  engines 
are  in  use,  of  an  aggregate  of  115  horse  power;  the  condition  of  the  steam 
boilers  is  not  reported. 

Ventilation — August  30,  in  the  west  gangway  ventilation  appeared  ade- 
quate, in  the  east  gangway  not  adequate  ;  to  remedy  this  evil  a  new  air-shaft 
is  now  opening  for  this  purpose  ;  with  3  shifts  of  miners.  The  appliance 
for  supplying  air  in  the  west  workings  is  a  12  inch  square  pipe,  substituted 
until  a  proper  out-let  be  completed  ;  ventilation  here  was  good  in  the  slant 
gangway'  where  3  breosts  are  worked.  October  23,  motion  of  air  at  entrance 
of  east  gaugw'ay,  5,304  feet ;  opposite  out-side  breast,  2,988  feet  per  minute  ; 
5t  persons  employed  in  this  district,  working  10  breasts,  &c.  Its  general 
condition  has  been  much  improved.  I  directed  a  continuance  of  these 
needed  improvements  until  ventilation  and  safety  be  properly  established. 


No.  39. — Otto  Colliery,  No.  1. —  Cain,  Hacker  <£;  Cook,  Operators. —  Thos. 

Schollenberg,  Agent. 

Description This  colliery  is  situated  at  Branch  Dale,  Schuylkill  county, 

on  the  estate  of  Manhattan  coal  company.  The  colliery  has  been  in  opera- 
tion 32  years.  It  consists  of  a  double  track  slope,  sunk  380  yards  deep  in 
2  lifts,  on  the  E  vein,  on  an  angle  of  22'-'  south  dip.  150  yards  of  a  tunnel 
open  a  small  i;oal  seam  ;  the  coal  is  5^-  feet  thick  ;  the  E  seam  is  10  feet 
thick.     The  character  of  mining  done  is  robbing  out  old  places. 
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Evgrne.9. — Fonr  steam  engines  are  in  use,  with  8  good  boilers. 

Ventilation. — June  2,  (Red  Ash  slope,)  I  found  good  ventilation  and  the 
%vorks  in  good  condition.  In  the  old  Ked  Ash  slope  a  new  lift  has  been 
sunk,  with  gangways  opening  east  atul  west;  and  advancinir  in  excavating 
air-courses  ;  a  new  steam  fan  is  in  active  opt^ration.  The  White  Asb  slope 
is  only  tolerably'  ventilated  ;  improvements  are  contemplated  to  remedy  any 
defects  that  are  now  comi)lained  of  in  ventilation.  I  directed  the  applica- 
tion of  a  substantial  break  on  the  drum  at  the  Hed  Ash  slope. 

October  2,  an  explosion  of  gas  took  place,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
five  persons  and  the  ir'jury  of  one  man.  I  made  an  investigation  of  the  cause 
of  this  accident,  on  the  7th  of  October,  assisted  by  inspectors  Schineltzer 
and  Kltrin^ham,  and,  after  hearing  the  sworn  testimony  of  some  10  quali- 
fied witnesses,  we  concluded  the  accident  occurred  from  an  accuu^iulation  of 
(Ire-darap  generated  in  breast  No.  41),  on  west  gaugwaj',  in  some  faulty  coal 
and  its  surroundiui^s. 

Oct?Tber  17,  by  measurement,  T  found  the  air  current,  at  intake  in  the  New 
Ked  Ash  slope,  at  breast  39,  t<>  be  15,00(>  feet  out-side  ;  the  inside  breast, 
2,790  feet ;  at  out-side  of  lireast  No.  51,  2,128  feet ;  between  Nos.  49  aud  50, 
2,().o8  feet,  and  between  48  and  47  bieasts,  5,2^2  feet. 

Efvia/ts. — It  will  be  observed  theie  are  8  slope  collieries  connected  with 
the  Oito  colliery,  i.  e.:  Otto,  Nos.  I,  2  and  Z.  'I  he  No,  1  slope  is  a  White 
Ash  colliery  ;  Nos.  2  and  3  being  Ked  Ash  seams.  All  the  coal  from  these 
three  slopes  is  being  riianufai;tured  and  prepared  at  one  cenr.r;il  breaker,  and 
theie  loaded  on  railroa*!  cars,  thus  avoiding  the  ex[)enses  of  additional  brea- 
kers for  each  sort  of  coal.  The  extensive  machinery  and  ample  dimensions 
of  the  buihiing  have  a  capacity  of  preparing  250  cars  of  coal  a  day. 


No  40. —  CoLKETT  Colliery. —  Owen  &  Loiig^  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situat<Ml  west  of  Tremont,  on  the  Tremont  coal  compa- 
ny'j^  lands  ;  it  has  been  four  years  in  operation.  It  consists  of  a  double 
track  slope  sunk  '210  >ards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Bhick  Ileal  h  or  E 
vein,  on  an  angle  of  51^°;  another  sl>j)e  has  been  openeil  aud  used  foregiess. 
ingress  and  drainage. 

June  6,  exauiined  the  E  vt-in  gangways,  and  found  good  ventilation  :  con- 
necting air-cour  es  are  now  in  progress  to  communicate  with  the  lirst  lift. 
I  iiKiuiied  into  the  condition  of  the  slope  rop>'S  ;  on  tho  1  Ith,  a  miner  had 
been  burne<l  by  an  exiilosion  of  gus,  in  a  newly  opened  breast,  whik  brush- 
ing out  the  gas. 

Noveuil)er  1(5.  In  the  ea;tern  distiict,  4  breasts  are  worked;  the  qtion- 
tuui  of  air  suppied  is  1,725  feet;  the  quanluui  of  air  suppbed  in  the  work- 
ings in  west  counter  gangw:iy  is  i,()UO  fett  per  minute,  and  3,4a5  feet  in  the 
east  iiatigway  workings,  where  43  |>ers"ns  were  employed. 

Jietiiark.s. — I  directed  attenlbn  to  the  condition  of  hoisting  diums,  to  the 
cage  couplings,  &e.  A  new  slo|je  has  been  sunk  for  drainage  purposes, 
w«/rking  4  lifts,  with  two  125-hurse  engines;  93  persons  are  employeil  in- 
side. 


Xo,  41. — EcKEiiT  CoLLTEUY. — Nulling,  Lewis  &  Co.,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  west  of  Tremont,  on  the  estate  of  the  Swatnra 
coal  cou.pany  ;  has  been  in  operation  5  \  ears.     It  consists  of  a  double  track 
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slope  sunk  97  yards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the  K  vein,  on  an  ano-]o  of  GG"^ , 
Tliere  are  3  steam  engines  in  use=160  horse  power,  v/orking  2  pole  putnps  ; 
a  20  horse  engine  runs  the  steam  fan.  Found  the  return  air-courbc  eiusL'd 
in  hy  a  fall  or  crush. 

June  1(5,  the  E  vein  workings  were  found  in  jyood  condition.  I  directed 
the  opening  of  headings,  each  8  }ards  dibtance  in  the  pillars,  with  a  view 
to  improve  veniilatiug  the  breast  workings.  The  Seven  Feet  gangway  i^ 
open  to  the  tracL  line  ;  here  ventilation  was  defective  ;  J>  breasts  we.ta  work- 
ing. I  directed  the  closing  of  leakages,  and  increase  the  volume  of  air  isi 
this  district. 


No.  42. — Middle  Creek  Colliery. —  Tremont  Coal  Govtjyany,  Ojyeralor.--, 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Middle  Creek,  in  Schuylkill  county,  east  of 
Tremont,  on  the  es-tate  of  the  Tremont  coal  company.  It  consists  of  a 
double  track  slope  sunk  190  yards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the  B  vein,  on 
an  ang'e  of  o7^.  The  drift  is  open  on  the  fekidmore  vein  ;  the  coal  seam  is  7 
feet  thick.  Three  steam  engines=SO  horse  power,  are  used  for  hoisting  coal 
and  drainage  ;   13  good  steam  boilers  ara  in  use. 

June  15,  1  examined  the  workings  of  the  slope,  found  C>  breasts  working, 
the  ventilation  of  which  was  good,  and  the  general  couditi^^u  of  the  mine 
was  favorable  ;  no  accident  occurred  at  the  colliery  this  year. 


No.  43. — Pyne  Colliery. —  G.  M.  Shoemaker^  ageyit^  Operator. 

This  co]lier3'  is  situated  at  Swatara,  Schuylkill  count}^  on  the  Manhat- 
tan estate,  3^  miles  east  of  Tremont.  It  consists  of  two  slopes  and  a  dip 
opening.  The  E  vein  is  open  on  its  bottom  bench,  i.  e.,  the  E  or  Mammoth 
vein  in  this  region  is  split  into  two  prongs,  or  upper  and  lower  benches. 
The  White  Ash  slope  is  sunk  137  yards  deep  on  the  upper  bench  of  the  E 
vein  ;  the  other  slope  is  sunk  16S  yards  deep  on  the  G  or  Primiose  vein  ;  a 
tunnel  west  of  the  Primrose  slope  in  its  west  gangway  opens  the  E  vein, 
a  lilt  under  ihe  White  Ash  slope  on  its  present  lift.  Six  steam  engines  are 
used  in  the  colliery=20G  horse  power. 

June  1  4  and  1 5,  found  1  7  breasts  working  on  the  upper  and  lower  benches 
of  the  E  vein,  all  well  ventilated.  No.  1  counter,  6  breasts  working,  ven- 
tilation poor.  The  current  of  air  at  the  out-cast  measured  5,000  feet  per 
minute.  The  north  workings  of  the  colliery  are  confined  to  the  lower  bench 
seam,  and  the  diflerent  gangways  and  breast  workings  on  this  seam  are  all 
ventilated  by  one  split  of  air;  employing  39  men. 

Fisher's  basin  drift  workings  are  on  the  lower  seam  of  the  E  vein,  36 
yards  long;  an  air  shaft  opens  out  to  the  surface ;  this  district  is  ventilated 
tolerably  well  by  natural  means. 

October  27.  The  air  current  in  the  tunnel  indicated  15,000  feet  per  minute; 
4,0ti()  feet  indicated  at  fan  of  east  lower  g-aagvvay ;  3,000  feet  on  lower  west 
gangway  ;  a  number  of  breasts  are  working;  VVhite  Ash  west  lowt'.r  seam 
gangway,  and  east  gangway  employs  40  persoiiS.  The  ventilation  here  is 
good. 
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Xo.  44. — Locust  Creek  Colliery. — John  Bartholoraew,  Ojyerator,  (noic 

Carter  &  Gorman.) 

Uescription. — This  colliery  is  situated  near  Mt.  Carinel,  on  the  estate  of 
the  Locust  Summit  improvement  company.  The  colliery  has  been  9  years 
in  operation.  It  consists  of  2  slopes,  open  on  the  E  vein.  No.  I  is  aban- 
doned. No.  2  slope  consists  of  a  double  track  slope,  sunk  166  yards  deep 
on  E  vein.  Four  steam  engines  are  used  on  the  colliery=150  horse  power. 
Both  gangway  -workings  are  well  ventilated.  I  directed  the  heading  of  the 
pillars  at  suitable  intervals  and  the  erection  of  air  doors  at  suitable  places 
iu  the  gangways,  which  means  will  force  the  air  into  the  working  breasts, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  headings  already  made.  On  August  13  the 
quantum  of  air  supplied  in  the  east  gangway,  where  7  breasts  are  worked, 
was  2,500  cubic  feet.  The  w^est  gangway  is  abandoned.  A  slant  gangway 
is  open  to  the  dip,  W'ith  a  view  to  sinking  another  lift.  I  directed  a  better 
distribution  of  the  air,  and  also  an  increase  of  the  supply  of  air.  Thirty- 
nine  persons  are  employed.  I  recommended  other  needed  improvements, 
with  a  view  to  a  better  supply  of  air  and  the  safety  of  men,  &c. 


Xo.  45. S.  A.  Wolff  Colliery. — Eemble  &  Graher,  Operators. 

JDescription. — This  colliery  is  situated  at  Locust  Gap,  Northumberland 
county,  on  the  estate  of  the  Locust  Gap  improvement  company.  It  con- 
sists of  a  double  track  slope,  sunk  100  yards  deep  on  the  south  dip  of  the 
E  vein,  on  an  angle  of  48'-,  and  has  been  7  years  in  operation.  Two  steam 
eno-ines=100  horse  power,  are  used  at  thecollier3\  On  June  24,  found  the 
eastern  district  workings  well  ventilated.  The  south-west  gangway  work- 
ings were  poorly  ventilated.  An  air-course  is  being  put  under  way  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  gangway,  to  admit  of  the  full  force  of  the  air  current,  to 
be  brought  on  to  its  face.  On  August  22,  I  found  G  breasts  working,  the 
ventilati'on  of  which  was  sufficient  in  tiie  eastern  district.  Five  breasts 
were  working  on  the  west  gangway,  the  ventilation  of  which  was  inade- 
quate.    Thirty-nine  persons  were  employed  in  the  mine. 


Xn.  46. Diamond  Colliery,   Schuylkill  county. —  Whittaker  &   Co., 

Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Forestville,  on  the  estate  of  the  Manhattan 
coal  company.  It  consists  of  two  slope  openings,  of  double  tracks,  sunk 
on  the  J  or  Diamond  vein,  462  feet  deep.  A  new  slope,  double  track,  is 
sunk  on  the  White  Ash  vein.  Three  distinct  coal  veins  are  operated  on 
this  colliery,  all  of  which  generate  gases  largely.  Four  steam  eiigiaes  are 
in  use=125  horse  power ;  9  steam  boilers,  whose  condition  is  not  reported. 
On  June  27,  a  new  lift  was  sunk  75  yards  deep,  touching  a  syncliual  axis 
at  its  terminus.  Two  south  and  two  north  gangways  have  been  opened 
on  these  dips,  running  east  and  west.  Air-shafts  have  been  opened  each 
side  of  slope.  The  quantum  of  air  supplied  was  12,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  This  was  distributed  into  3  splits.  I  forbade  persons  using  the 
slope  as  a  safe  conveyance  until  the  drum  be  secured  and  its  broken  spidee 
replaced  with  substantial  castings.  On  August  31,  found  20  persons  em- 
ployed iu  the  north  dip  workings  ;  the  temperature  at  76°  Fahrenheit,  the 
quantum  of  air  supplied  being  5,075  cubic  feet.     Twenty-three  persons  were 
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employed  in  the  west  workings,  with  8,000  cubic  feet  of  air  supplied. 
Twelve  persons  were  cmplo3'ed  in  the  east  district,  with  10,600  cubic  feet 
of  air  supplied.  These  north  worlcings,  by  approximate  estimation,  are 
within  288  yards  of  Charles  Miller's  old  workings,  which  have  been  aban- 
dcfned  for  some  years,  and  are  now  full  of  water.  Sixt^'-four  persons  are 
employed  in  the  mine.  October  25,  found  the  quantum  of  air  in  the  north 
dip  of  the  east  gangway  to  be  8,142  cubic  feet,  and  in  the  south  dip  8,3f;0 
cubic  feet.  In  the  west  gangway,  in  the  north  dip,  6,500  cubic  feet,  and  in 
the  west  gangway,  south  dip,  5, "170  cubic  feet. 

Remarks. — This  mine  generates  large  quantities  of  fire-damp.  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Jones  has  carefully  discharged  his  duties  as  mine  boss,  in  not  permit- 
ting an^^  accidents  to  occur  since  the  completion  of  the  new  lift.  The  air 
current  is  well  divided  into  splits,  and  conducted  into  its  proper  districts, 
resulting  satisfactorily. 


No.  47. — Hickory  Ridge  Colliery. — /.  Langdon  &  Go.^  Operator)^. 

Ttiis  colliery  is  situated  east  of  Shamokin,  on  the  estate  of  the  Northern 
Central  railway  company,  and  has  been  two  years  in  operation.  It  consists 
of  two  tunnels  open  south.  The  No.  1  tunnel  is  open  on  the  No.  10  vein ; 
its  coal  is  5  feet  thick.  The  No.  2  tunnel  is  in  on  a  lower  level  of  the  D 
vein  ;  the  coal  is  G  feet  thick.  An  aii'-hole  is  now  opening  to  the  upper 
tunnel  level.  A  steam  fan  is  to  be  used  for  ventilating  the  mine,  and  to  be 
located  at  the  opening  of  the  lower  tunnel.  Two  steam  engines  of  30-horse 
power  are  in  use.  Other  coal  seams  on  the  tract  may  be  opened  b}^  a  tun- 
nel.    The  advantages  of  the  colliery  are  very  favorable. 


No.  48. — Ben.  Franklin  Colliery. — Richard  B.  JDouty,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Helfenstine,  on  the  estate  of  C.  T.  Helfenstine, 
and  has  been  in  operation  two  years.  It  consists  of  one  opening  on  the 
north  dip  of  the  Lykens  Yalley  coal  seam.  A  tunnel  108  yards  long  open 
the  vein,  with  east  and  west  gangways.  Two  steam  engines  are  used  at 
the  collier}'.  The  coal  seam  is  8  feet  thick,  on  an  angle  of  8°  dip.  On  the 
first  of  August  I  found  the  hands  all  on  a  strike,  and  consequently  did 
not  then  examine  the  state  of  ventilation.  65  persons  are  generally  em- 
jiloj-ed  inside.     The  colliery  is  a  new  one,  and  so  far  bears  a  good  report! 


No.  49. — Marshall  Colliery. — Ruse  <5  Brothers,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Shamokin,  on  the  estate  of It 

consists  of  a  drift  open  on  the  Orchard  vein,  on  its  north  dip,  with  5  feet  of 
coal  seam.  The  gangway  is  open  in  60  yards  ;  one  breast  working.  Eight 
persons  emplo^-ecf  inside.  The  condition  of  ventilation  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  in  proper  condition  xnitil  further  progress  be  made  in  gangway  ex- 
tensions, and  an  out-let  air-hole  is  open  to  the  surface. 
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Xo.  50. — Monitor  Colliery. — George  W.  John  &  Bro.^  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  f-itnatcd  west  of  Locust  Dale,  iii  Northumberland  county, 
on  the  estate  of  the  Locust  Gap  improvement  company.  It  consists  of  a 
double  track  slope  opening^,  sunk  IIO  yards  deep  on  the  south  dio  of  tUe 
E  vein,  on  an  anojle  of  35^,  with  east  and  west  district  workings.  The  coal 
seani  is  25  feet  thick.  Four  steam  engines  are  used  at  the  colliery==loO 
horse  power,  which  serve  for  hoisting  coal,  drainage,  and  runs  the  breaker 
and  saw -mill. 

August  22. — A  supply  of  air  of  5,400  cubic  feet  was  found  at  the  face  of 
the  east  gangway,  with  6  breasts  working,  and  4,000  cubic  feet  of  air  in  the 
west  gangway,  with  G  l)reasts  working,  and  25,000  cubic  feet  of  air  in  the 
intake  per  minute.  Here  the  slope  is  used  as  a  down-cast,  the  air  being 
divided  into  splits  and  conducted  into  the  working  districts,  traversing  these 
districts  on  its  outward  course.  A  second  means  of  ingress  and  egie^s  has 
not  been  provided,  as  yet,  for  the  safety  of  men  in  the  ndne,  and  a  notice  of 
this  matter  has  Iteen  served  on  the  operator.  The  machinery'  in  the  breaker 
ha<1  not,  up  to  this  date,  been  secured  by  [)roper  fencings.  5-3  persons  are 
employed  inside  the  mine. 


No.  51. — Locust  Gap  Colliery. — Kemble  &  Graber,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Locust  Gap,  Northumberland  county,  on  the 
estate  of  the  Locust  Gap  improvement  company,  and  has  been  11  years  iu 
operation.  It  consists  of  a  drift  o[)ening  on  the  south  dip  of  the  lower 
bencii  of  the  E  vein.  The  coal  seam  has  a  dip  of  55°.  A  25-horse  power 
locoiEOlive  is  used  iu  hauling  the  coal  to  the  breaker.  The  gangway  is  over 
a  mile  in  length. 

On  August  23  1  found  4  breasts  working.  Ventilation  is  produced  by  a 
furnace,  which  is  altogether  inadequate;  onlj^  850  cubic  feet  of  air  is  sup- 
plied in  the  face  of  the  gangway  ;  this  quantum  may  readily  be  increased 
by  closing  the  vents  outside  the  air-doors.  There  are  35  persons  employed 
in  this  mine.  My  attention  will  be  given  to  the  further  improvement  of 
A'entilation,  until  it  be  properl\'  established. 


No.  52 Cameuon  Colliery. — Mineral  Railroad  and  Coal  Co.,  Operator.--. 

Descrip'ion. — This  colliery  is  situated  a  mile  west  of  Shamokin,  on  tlie 
estate  of  Cameron,  Packer  &  Co.  It  consists  of  4  water  level  diift  open- 
ing!^ on  the  E,  D  and  Lykens  \^ alley  coal  veins,  and  one  on  the  No.  10  vein. 

Encjmes Two  steam  engines^GO  horse  power,  are  used  at  the  colliery. 

Ventilation  is  produced  by  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  air-holes  open 
on  thei-e  gangways  ;  1 1  breasts  are  working  on  the  Lykens  Valley  drift.  The 
.supply  of  air  fui-nishcd  was  2,400  cub  c  fcjt  per  minute,  with  40  persoi:s 
employed  in  tl  ese  drift  worki  igs.  Turn  el  vein  drift  ha'l  25  persons  em  plowed 
in  wii'kiiig  8  breasts  and  gangways,  wi  h  iiid  ffcrent  ventilation.  Tape  vein 
drift;  here  7  j  ersons  W(  re  employed  <n  w  »rking  schutes.  Big  Vein  drift  ; 
19  persons  were  employed  in  working  2  breasts,  in  counter  f,^anii^way  work- 
ings.    The  mam  gcnigway  has  Ihjch  driven  to  the  boundary  line.     No.  1 
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vein  ;  21  persons  employed  in  working  5  breasts  and  gangways,  ventilation 
tolerably  good.  Powder  House  drift,  on  No.  10  vein;  33  persons  arc  em- 
ployed in  Avorking  9  breasts  and  gangwa^^s.  4,200  cubic  feet  of  air  per  min- 
ute was  the  quantum  supplied.     151  persons — the  inside  force  employed. 


No.  53. — Tower  City  Colliery — Savage  &  AUhouse,  Operators. 

Description. — This  coMiery  is  situated  at  Tower  City,  on  the  estate  of 
Messrs.  Monson  &  Williams,  in  Schuylkill  county.  It  consists  of  a  double 
track  slope,  sunk  85  j'ards  deep,  on  the  north  dip  of  the  Lykens  Valley  vein, 
on  an  angle  of  56^'.  The  coal  seam  continues  improving  as  the  gangway 
excavation  advances,  and  increases  in  thickness. 

Encjincs. — Four  steam  engines,  equal  to  115-horse  power,  are  used. 

October  3,  41  persons  are  employed  in  working  6  breasts  and  gangways. 
Ventilation  is  produced  by  air-shafts  open  out  to  the  surface,  the  condition 
of  which,  at  the  time,  I  found  good. 


No.  54. — Morton  Colliery. — Morton,  Davis  &  Co.,  Operators. 

This  new  colh'ery  is  situated  near  Mount  Carmel,  in  Northumberland 
county,  on  the  estate  of  Northern  Central  railroad  company.  It  consists 
of  a  drift  opening  on  the  E  vein  ;  the  gangway'  is  opened  in  150  yards. — 
Twenty-three  persons  are  employed  in  this  mine. 


No.  55. — Lower  Rauch  Creek  Colliery. — Miller,  Graff  £  Co.,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  west  of  Treraont,  on  the  estate  of  George  B.  De 
Keim,  and  has  been  17  years  in  operation.  It  consists  of  2  slope  open- 
ings on  the  south  dip  of  the  E  vein.  No.  I,  or  the  old  slope,  is  situated 
east  of  the  creek,  and  sunk  140  yards  deep.  The  new  slope  is  located  west 
of  the  creek,  and  is  sunk  375  yards  deep.  The  west  gangway,  in  the  new 
slope,  has  been  extended  as  far  as  Lorberry  mines,  and  undermines  the 
works  of  that  colliery,  the  water  of  which  is  drained  by  the  pumps  of  the 
west  slope  at  Lower  Ranch  creek. 

Engines  — Six  engines=^470  horse,  are  used  at  this  colliery,  using  14  steam 
boilers. 

On  the  22d  of  Noveml)er  I  found  44  persons  emplo^'ed  in  working  T 
breasts,  schutes,  headings,  and  extending  gangwa3's.  Supply  of  air,  4,500 
cubic  feet.  19  breasts  had  been  worked,  with  schute  and  heading,  with  75 
persons  employed.  The  motion  of  the  air  current  at  face  of  this  gangway 
was  3,000  feet  per  minute.  On  the  east  counter  gangway  8  breasts,  schutes 
and  headings  had  been  worked,  the  motion  of  air  current  being  4,770  feet 
per  minute  ;  at  inside  schute  on  west  counter  gangway  the  instrument  ex- 
hibited 1,072  feet,  where  8  persons  were  employed,  working  2  breasts, 
schutes  and  headings.  42  persons  were  cmplo3'ed  in  the  west  gangway  of 
IG 
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the  uppei-  lift,  in  the  okl  slope;  here  ventilation  was  found  good.     ITT  per- 
sons emploj'ed  in  this  mine. 


No.  56 — Lincoln  Colliery — Levi  ^filler  &  Co.,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Lorberry,  on  the  estate  of  the  Swatara  coal 
compan}',  and  has  been  3  years  in  operation.  It  consists  of  a  tunnel  open 
north  to  the  Buck  Mountain  vein,  with  east  and  west  gaugways  open. 

On  November  22,  40  persons  were  employed  working  .5  breasts,  schutes, 
headings,  &c.  The  west  gangway  stood  idle  and  in  fault.  The  motion  of 
air  was  2, TOO  feet  per  minute.  A  40-horse  engine,  the  only  one  on  the  col- 
liery, runs  the  breaker. 


Green  ^Mountain  Colliery. — S.  John  &  Sons,  Operators. 

This  collier}^  is  situated  at  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  estate  of  Green  Ridge 
iron  and  coal  compau}-,  and  has  been  in  operation  three  years. 


No.  58. — Straw  Colliery. — Messrs.   Marry,    Winlack  &  Randall,    Ope- 
rators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  at  Swatara,  Schuylkill  count}',  on  the  estate  of 
Judge  Hclfenstine.  It  has  been  five  years  in  operation,  and  consists  of  a 
single  track  slope  opening,  sunk  105  yards  deep,  on  the  north  dip  of  the 
Spobn  vein.  The  coal  seam  is  6  feet  thick.  2  steam  engines='JO  horse 
power,  are  used  on  the  collier}'.  The  colliery  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
present  company  last  spring,  and,  owing  to  the  strike  and  other  difficulties, 
little  mining  had  been  done  up  to  the  close  of  the  3-ear.  When  the  collier}' 
is  in  operation  it  gives  employment  to  some  50  persons. 


Xo.  59. — Otto  Red  Ash  Colliery — Cain,  Ilucker  &  Cook,  Operators. — 
Thomas  Shollenberg,  Agent. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Branch  Dale,  Schuylkill  county,  on  the  estate 
of  Manhattan  coal  company,  is  named  the  Old  Red  Ash  slope.  It  consists 
of  a  double  track  slope,  sunk  240  yards  deep,  in  2  lifts.  The  new  lift  is  145 
yards  deep,  on  the  south  dip  of  the  Diamond  vein,  on  an  angle  of  30°.  Oc- 
tober IT,  24  persons  were  employed  in  the  east  gangwa}',  working  6  breasts. 
The  velocity  of  the  air  was  2,32T  feet  per  minute;  and  at  breasts  G  and  5, 
3,484  feet  per  minute;  in  main  air-shaft,  13,400  feet.  18  persons  were  em- 
ployed in  west  gangway,  working  5  breasts,  with  2,T18  feet  of  air,  and  at 
heading  next  to  air-shaft,  3, TOO  feer  per  minute. 

Ilcmarks. — This  lift  is  sunk  on  the  east  gangway  of  the  old  slope  some 
400  yards  from  the  slope.  A  40-horse  engine  is  used,  requiring  the  engine 
to  be  located  in  the  mine  ;  the  coal  is  10  feet  thick  ;  the  general  condition 
of  the  mine  is  satisfactory.  I  desired  the  headings  to  be  enlarged  to  admit 
a  more  free  circulation  of  air  through  the  breast  workings.  50  persons  are 
employed  in  this  mine,  with  moderate  ventilation. 
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Xo.  60. — Clinton  Colliery. — Bechtel,  KuIjj  <£•  Co.,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  near  Sliaraokin,  on  the  estate  of  Xorthuraberland 
Land  association.  It  is  a  new  colliery,  but  lately  put  in  operation  ;  shipped 
over  4,000  tons  of  coal  this  season.  Any  extended  report  of  its  condition 
is  not  at  present  necessary,  farther  than  to  say  that  no  complaints  had  been 
made  of  its  management  during  the  year,  or  that  no  accident  happened  to 
any  person. 


No.  61. — Fisher  Drift  Colliery. 

This  colliery  is  situated  near  Tremont,  on  the  estate  of  Tremont  coal 
company.  It  is  a  new  opening,  consisting  of  a  drift  with  only  an  east  gang- 
way extension  ;  merely  operated  on  a  small  scale,  and  may  be  at  present 
classed  amongst  land  sale  collieries;  probably  affording  employment  to  12 
persons  when  the  colliery  is  fully  in  operation. 


No.  62. — Coal  Ridge  Colliery. — Burton  d-  Bro.,  Operators. 

This  colliery  is  situated  in  Coal  township,  at  Roaring  creek,  in  Columbia, 
county,  on  the  estate  of  Coal  Ridge  improvement  company.  It  consists  of 
a  double  track  slope,  sunk  280  yards  deep,  on  the  north  dip  of  the  E  vein, 
on  an  angle  of  35°  ;  100  yards  of  the  slope  are  sunk  under  the  water  level. 
The  character  of  work  doing  is  robbing  back  pillars,  etc.  There  are  three 
steam  engines  in  use  on  the  collier3'^450  horse  joower.  The  west  gangway 
extends  into  the  territory  of  Northumberland  county.  Ventilation  is  pro- 
duced by  an  air-hole  extending  to  the  surface.  The  exhaust  steam  of  the 
pump  is  made  to  pass  up  this  air-hole,  which  exerts  a  sensible  influence  on 
the  draft  and  in  ventilating  the  mine.  Over  32,000  tons  of  coal  have  been 
shipped  from  this  colliery  this  season,  and  its  prospects  for  a  continuation 
of  these  shipments  are  good. 


No.  Co. — Locust  Spring  Colliery. — J.  Bartholomew,  Jr.,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  near  Locust  Gap,  on  the  estate  of  Locust  Sum- 
mit company.     It  consists  of  a  drift  opening,  lately  put  in  operation. 


No.  64. — DuNDAS,  No.  6. 

This  colliery  is  situated  east  of  Tremont,  on  the  estate  of  James  Duadas. 
It  has  been  lately  abandoned,  and  the  slope  filled  with  water. 
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Js'o.  65.— Tremont  Drift  Colliery. 

This  is  a  land-sale  establishment,  affording  employment  to  probably  12 
persons.  It  is  situated  in  Tremont  borough.  Any  further  comments  in 
connection  with  this  report  are  unnecessary. 


No.  66. — West  End  Colliery. — A.  JEJttien,  Operator. 

This  colliery  is  situated  west  of  Donaldson,  on  the  estate  of  the  Tremont 
coal  company.  It  consists  of  a  drift  opening  on  the  ridge.  The  coal  has 
been  nearly  all  extracted  from  tlie  present  level,  and  scarcely  any  work  has 
been  done  for  some  time  past. 

DAVID  EDMUNDS, 
Inspector  of  Mines. 

P.  F.  M'Andreav, 

Clerlx  Sclmylkill  Mining  District.     ' 


A  list   of  m^ps  fjjrnished   by  the  operators  of   the  third  or   sha- 

MOKIN    district. 


Short  Mountain. 
Big  Lick. 
Williamston. 
E.  Franklin. 
Colkett. 
Brookside. 


7.  Tower  City. 

8.  Franklin,  Scbuvl.  co. 

9.  Middle  Creek.  " 
10.  Pyne. 

IL  Phoenix,  No.  2. 
12.  PhaMiix,  No.  C. 


13.  Otto,  No.  I. 

14.  Oito,  No.  2. 
io.  Otto,  No.  3. 
16.  Diamond. 
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Expenses  of  David  Edmunds,  Inspector  of  Mines  of  the   Third  district  of 
Schuylkill,  fo^-  the  year  ending  September  22,  1871. 

DR. 

FROJ.I    SEPTEMBER   22    TO    DECEMBER  31,   1870. 

To  3  months'  rent,  $24  ;  table,  $6  ;  chairs,  $10  50 $40  50 

sundry  office  fixtures,  $94  6G  ;  instruments,  $52  15.  .  14G  81 

1  suit  mining  clothes,  $30  ;  mining  boots,  $9 39  00 

printing-  and  stationery,  $18  3G  ;  letter-heads,  $5.  .  .  .  23  3G 

boarding,  $67  ;   travelling  expenses,  $53.    120  00 

coal,  $4  74;  publications,  &c., $5 9  74 

sundry  sxpenses  incurred 3  00 


$382  41 


FROM  JANUARY  1   TO  SEPTEMBER  22,  1871. 


To  printing,  stationary',  books,  pens,  ink,  &c $10  84 

postage  and  stamps 3  00 

W.  Y.  M'Allister,  1  Mason's  hydrometer 13  GG 

one  Shaw's  anemometer 32  00 

W.  Y.  M'Allister,  balance  account 2  00 

G.  W.  Ryon,  attorney,  professional  services 50  00 

Owen  M.  Fowler,  printing,  &c.,  (2  bills,) 9  25 

six  months'  rent  to  Val.  Tegley 48  00 

six  months'  otlice  rent  to  Joseph  Temmis 50  00 

staging  and  horse  hire 35  00 

nine  months'  boarding 201  00 

454  75 


837   IG 
To  one  years'  traveling  expenses,  at  $2  per  diem 626  IG 


Amount  of  expenses  incurred 1,463  IH 

This  is  to  certify,  that  the  above  amounts  are  correct  to  the  best  of  my 
belief. 

DAVID  EDMUNDS, 

Inspector  of  Mines. 
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No.  of  slopes  ori 
shafts  worked .. 


Number  of  miles: 
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REPORT 


OP    THE 

INSPECTION  OF  COLLIERIES  IN  AND  FOR  TPIE  iMIDDLE  DISTRICT  OF 
LUZERNE  AND  CARBON  COUNTIES,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEM- 
BER 31,  1S7L 


COMMUNICATION. 

Office  of  Inspector  of  Mines,  ) 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  Feb.,  1872.  j' 

To  His  Excellency,  John  W.  Geary, 

Governor  of  the  Commonweallh  of  Pennsylvania  : 

Sir: — In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  my  annual  report  of  accidents  producing  death  or  serious 
personal  injury  to  persons  employed  in  and  around  coal  mines  in  the  Mid- 
dle district  of  Luzerne  and  Carbon  counties,  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1871. 

Also,  accompanied  with  a  table  of  comparison,  showing  the  state  of  the 
mines  in  this  district,  as  regards  the  safety  of  persons  employed  therein  at 
the  present  time  and  since  August,  1870,  when  I  assumed  the  duties  of  the 
office  of  inspector. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  M.  WILLIAMS, 

Inspector  of  Mines. 


GEISTEEAL    REPOET. 

During  the  past  year  great  changes  have  been  wrought  in  the  mines  of 
my  district  in  respect  to  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  od  of  March,  1870, 
known  as  the  ventilation  bill. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act  no  law  governed  the  working  of  coal 
mines  in  this  region,  save  the  will  of  the  operator  and  his  superintendents. 
Naturally  some  were  restive  under  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  act  referred 
to,  but  the  majority  by  far  have  not  only  coincided  with  the  legislature  in 
decided  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  act,  but  have  co-ope- 
rated with  the  inspector  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  in  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions thereof.  The  result  may  be  seen  in  the  presence  at  every  mine  of 
the  appliances  to  secure  the  safety  of  workmen  in  the  dangerous  transit  up 
and  down  shafts ;  in  the  machinery  set  in  motion  to  supply  pure  air  at  the 
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face  of  the  workings  ;  in  the  increased  vigilance  and  improved  knowledge  as 
to  the  modes  of  procuring  and  distributing  pure  air  throughout  the  mines, 
and  generally  in  the  more  vigilant  exercise  of  every  precaution  looking  to 
the  j)reservation  of  employees  from  danger  and  death.  Much  work  has 
been  accomplished  during  the  past  year  that  will  be  permament ;  much 
knowledge  diffused  that  will  abide  for  the  future,  and  as  all  parties  have 
graduall}'  become  familiarized  with  the  meaning  and  workings  of  the  act, 
all  are  more  inclined  to  applaud  its  wisdom  and  aid  in  its  enforcement. 

A  vast  labor  has  involved  on  the  inspector  during  the  first  year,  which 
will  be  lightened  and  partially  removed  in  the  future,  so  as  to  afford  more 
time  for  inside  inspection.  In  addition  to  his  periodical  visitation  of  the 
interior  of  the  mines,  he  has  been  obliged  to  spend  much  time  in  securing 
the  construction  and  application  of  safety  catches,  brakes,  speaking  tubes, 
bridle  chains,  and  covers  for  carriages  ;  in  preparing  and  distributing  the 
necessary  blanks,  in  preparing  and  serving  notices  of  various  kinds,  in  in- 
vestigating accidents,  in  classifying,  copying  and  arranging  the  reports 
made  to  him  by  operators  of  the  quality  of  air,  condition  of  steam  boilers, 
reports  of  accidents,  of  trials  and  tests  of  safety-catches  and  bridle  chains, 
etc. ;  in  prosecuting  violators  of  the  law,  both  men  and  operators,  and  in 
setting  in  motion  and  getting  into  practical  working  order  a  system  of 
rules  which  has  modified,  in  many  essential  particulars,  a  great  branch  of  in- 
dustry, in  which  millions  of  capital  and  thousands  of  men  are  emplo^'cd. 
A  great  portion  of  the  labors  above  enumerated  are  permanenily  done,  and 
therefore  more  time  can  be  given  hereafter  to  the  actual  inspection  of  the 
interior  of  the  mines. 

Although  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  all  the  mines  of  the 
district,  yet  there  is  room  for  great  improvements  still.  The  fearful  death 
roll  which  I  am  forced  to  transmit  bears  testimony  that  cannot  be  gainsayed 
of  the  manifold  dangers  that  beset  this  branch  of  industry,  and  of  the  fact 
that  notwithstanding  the  protection  afforded  bj'  the  ventilation  bill,  many 
perils  are  yet  to  be  encountered  by  workmen  employed  in  mining  and  ship- 
ping coal. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  fifty  thousand  tons  of  coal  sent  to  market  are 
baptized  with  the  life  blood  of  one  man  ;  nor  can  we  hope  for  a  material  de- 
crease of  accidents  resulting  in  serious  bodily  harm  and  death.  As  the 
mines  are  driven  deeper  dangers  increase,  machinery  is  multiplied,  fire- 
damp, that  frightful  monster  that  lurks  nnseen  in  every  cranny  and  crevice 
of  deep  workings,  ready  to  spring  upon  careless  or  unwary  workmen  and 
envelop  them  with  a  fiery  winding  sheet,  will  be  more  frequently  encoun- 
tered, and  nothing  but  the  most  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  relating  to  the  preliminary  inspection  of  the  mines  each  day  b}' 
competent  persons  as  fire  .bosses,  and  the  exercise  of  far  more  care  and  pru- 
dence on  the  part  of  t^e  men  themselves,  can  be  relied  upon  to  keep  down 
the  death  rate  even  to  its  present  fearful  dimensions. 

An  examination  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  several  accidents  mentioned 
in  tabular  statement  annexed,  will  clearly  exhibit  that  rnany  of  them  have 
been  the  result  of  carelessness  of  the  victims  themselves  or  of  fellow  work- 
men, and  under  circumstances  where  neither  the  inspector  nor  the  owners 
of  mines  can  be  justly  held  accountable;  constant  exposure  to  danger 
I'enders  men  reckless  of  consequences,  and  nothing  but  an  awakening  upon 
their  part  to  tue  necessities  of  caution  can  prevent  the  class  of  accidents 
which  occur  in  places  where  they  alone  can  be  the  guardians  of  their  safety. 
More  caution  among  the  men  and  tiie  employment  of  better  superintendents 
and  mine  bosses  are  essential  elements  in  the  problem  of  securing  the  health 
and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  coal  mines.     It  is  not  uufrequently  the 
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case  that  persons,  holding  responsible  positions  under  our  large  companies 
and  sroall  operators,  are  selected,  less  from  the  practical  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  them,  or  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  place,  than  from  the  fact  of 
relationship  to  high  officers,  or  other  equally  unworthy  and  improper 
motives.  No  other  condition,  save  that  of  fitness  for  the  place  should 
govern  the  selection  of  men  upon  whose  skill,  coolness  and  judgment  the 
lives  and  safety  of  others  depend.  More  than  one  fearful  accident  during 
the  past  3'ear,  entailing  great  loss  of  life  and  property',  have  borne  witness 
to  the  truth  of  this  proposition. 

Some  expression  of  opinion  has  been  made  upon  the  subject  of  increas- 
ing the  number  of  inspectors.  In  my  judgment  no  increase  is  necessary  at 
present.  With  a  proper  appreciation  of  individual  responsibility  upon 'the 
part  of  owners  and  superintendents  all  the  legitimate  benefits  that  can  re- 
sult from  the  inspection  of  mines  may  be  attained  under  the  present  system. 
It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  law,  as  I  view  it,  to  create  a  mine  superin- 
tendent in  the  office  of  inspector,  iJVit  rather  to  cloth  with  official  authority  . 
one  whose  watchfulness  and  care  should  constantly  prompt  others  to  obey 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  in  case  of  flagrant  neglect  to  require  its 
enforcement.  It  is  a  mistake,  not  seldom  made,  to  suppose  that  the  dictum 
of  an  inspector  can  take  the  place  of  positive  enactment.  The  responsi- 
bility of  wrong  construction  should  be  upon  the  violator,  even  though  backed 
by  the  erroneous  opinion  of  aa  inspector. 

PROSECUTIONS. 

I  have  caused  legal  proceedings  to  be  taken  to  punish  infringements  of  the 
law,  viz :  Against  five  persons  for  riding  upon  loaded  cars  up  a  slope  called 
the  Gaylord  slope,  near  Plymouth. 

Also,  against  three  persons  for  the  same  ofience  at  the  Mineral  Spring 
slope,  near  Wilkesbarre. 

No  penalty  was  insisted  upon  by  me  save  a  payment  of  costs,  these  being 
the  first  cases  prosecuted  and  the  defendants  pleading  ignorance  of  the 
law.  The  effect  upon  the  whole  district  has  been  salutary.  Action  was 
taken  against  the  agent  of  the  Consumers'  coal  company  for  not  reporting 
accidents,  also  against  Broderick,  Conj^ngham  &  Co.,  for  a  similar  offence, 
which  resulted  in  obtaining  judgments  for  $25  in  each  case — the  minimum 
penalty.     These  also  being  the  first  cases  of  this  class. 

I  caused  bills  in  equity  to  be  filed  in  the  common  pleas  of  Luzerne  county 
against  Samuel  Bonnell  and  others,  the  Consumers'  coal  company  and  the 
"Wilkesbarre  and  Seneca  Lake  coal  company,  charging  them  with  a  violation 
of  the  ventilation  law  in  working  their  several  collieries  without  having  pro- 
vided the  second  opening  required,  and  praying  for  injunctions  to  restrain 
them. 

In  the  two  former  cases  injunctions  were  promptly  granted  by  the  court. 
The  latter  case  being  of  a  somewhat  different  kind,  and  late  in  the  year 
wlien  brought  up,  was  discussed ;  but  no  opinion  given  before  the  court  in 
this  case ;  it  was  a  slope  extended  downwards,  called  a  new  lift. 

Also,  against  the  Northern  coal  and  iron  company,  charged  them  with  a 
violation  of  the  ventilation  law  in  not  providing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure 
air  in  their  collier}'.  The  court  granting  an  injunction  in  this  case  also 
promptly. 

Also,  against  Broderick,  Conyngham  &  Co.,  charging  them  with  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  in  not  providing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  air  in  the  mine 
known  as  the  Washington  mine.  This  case  was  not  disposed  of  for  some 
time,  had  several  hearings  ;  in  the  meantime  the  condition  of  the  mite  was 
somewhat  improved. 
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QUANTITY    OP    COAL,    NUMBER   OF   MEN,    iC. 

Aided  b}''  such  statistics  as  could  be  readily  gathered,  I  have  estimated 
the  amount  of  coal  mined  in  my  district  in  the  year  1871,  and  the  number 
of  men  and  bo3's  employed  in  and  about  the  mines. 

My  information  was  gained  by  circulating  blank  requests  among  the  ope- 
rators, which,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  were  filled  and  returned  without 
hesitation,  though  the  law  does  not  require  such  exhibits.  Without  such 
knowledge  an  inspector  would  find  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  pro- 
portionate increase  or  decrease  of  causualties. 

The  returns  thus  furnished  for  18T1  shows  a  production  of  2,700,000  tons 
of  coal.  At  operations,  from  which  no  report  has  been  received,  I  judge 
about  300,000  tons  have  been  produced,  making  in  all  3,000,000  tons.  In 
1870,  about  8,000  men  and  boys  were  employed.  In  1871  about  10,000, 
distributed  as  follows:  Inside — men,  5,601;  boys,  779.  Outside — men, 
1,730  ;  boys,  1,760— total,  9,870.  Out  of  this  totafamount  2,270  are  miners, 
#theothers  are  laborers  in  the  various  branches. 

CASUALTIES. 

The  casualties,  as  will  be  seen  by  table  No.  1,  are  classed  as  follows: 
Fatal  accidents,  53  ;  caused  by  fire-damp,  1 ;  by  fall  of  rock,  2  ;  b}'  fall  ot 
coal,  11 ;  by  falling  down  shafcs,  2  ;  burnt  by  gunpowder,  1  :miscellaneous, 
4  ;  above  ground  6  ;  falling  under  mine  cars,  6  ;  at  West  Pittston  shaft,  20. 
Total,  53.     Twenty-four  widows  and  80  orphans  were  left  by  men  killed. 

Of  accidents  not  fatal  90  occurred,  viz:  By  fire-damp,  31;  by  fall  of 
rock,  11 ;  by  fall  of  coal,  15  ;  falling  down  shafts,  1 ;  burnt  by  gunpowder, 
8  ;  miscellaneous,  12  ;  above  ground,  3  ;  falling  under  mine  cars,  9.  Total, 
of  both  kinds,  143. 

Every  56,605  tons  of  coal  shipped  from  this  region  during  the  year  has 
cost  one  life  ;  every  33,333  tons  has  cost  a  severe  accident,  involving  seri- 
ous bodily  harm  to  some  person. 

SURFACE   OPENINGS,    VENTILATION,    ENGINES,    &C. 

The  number  of  coal  breakers  is  52;  drifts  and  tunnels,  38;  slopes,  43  ; 
shafts,  31.  Total,  112.  Included  in  the  above  are  14  new  openings,  viz  : 
Nine  new  shafts  sinking,  3  new  slopes,  1  shaft  re-opening  and  sinking 
deeper,  and  1  tunnel ;  also,  10  local  collieries. 

They  are  ventilated  by  34  fans,  17  furnaces,  besides  many  small  grates 
not  counted,  10  steam  jets  and  exhauts  ;  27  by  natural  ventilation.*  Some 
of  the  latter  have  small  grates,  and  at  times  steam  exhausts  to  assist  them. 

Table  No.  2  exhibits,  to  a  great  extent,  the  condition  of  the  major  part  of 
the  mines  in  this  district  in  the  fall  of  1870,  when  I  assumed  the  duties  of 
inspector,  and  a  comparison  of  the  same  at  the  close  of  the  present  year. 
This  table  exhibits  all  operations  of  any  note.  From  this  table  it  may  be 
seen  what  breaks,  speaking  tubes,  safety  catches,  covers  and  bridle  chains 
on  carriages  have  been  put  up.  The  ventilation  of  mines  throughout  m}'^ 
district  is  much  improved,  as  is  shown  by  table.  New  fans — 18  have  been 
constructed,  including  2  not  shown  in  the  table,  and  averaging  from  12 
up  to  21  feet  in  diameter.  The  two  fans,  omitted  in  table  above  referred  to, 
are  the  W^est  Pittston  fan,  21  feet  in  diameter,  built  on  the  Guhal  principle, 
and  an  iron-cased  revolving  disk  fan,  15  feet  in  diameter,  put  up  at  Nanti- 
coke.     Furnaces — one  double  and  4  single  ones  have  been  put  in  operation. 

The  following  items  may  be  of  interest:  510  mules  are  worked  inside 
the  mines,  and  200  outside  ;  engines  used  for  pumping,  45,  of  2,305  horse 
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power,  besides  a  great  number  of  small  steam  pumps  ;  25  fan  engines,  69'J 
horse  power;  total  number  of  engines,  138,  estimated  at  0,284  horse  povver. 
Also,  9  locomotives,  used  in  and  about  the  different  collieries. 

From  the  table  it  may  be  seen  also,  that  there  has  been  great  activity  in 
securing  second  openings.  At  the  following  places  such  have  been  made, 
during  my  term  of  ollice,  up  to  this  time.  At  Notyngham  shaft,  Broderick 
&  Co.,  drove  through  coal  about  2,400  feet,  to  connect  v/ith  the  Washing- 
ton mines.  Fellows  «fe  Dodson  sunk  a  second  shaft  to  the  depth  of  180  feet, 
and  tunneled  about  60  feet  to  complete  the  connection.  At  Lance  colliery, 
a  second  shaft  was  sunk  IfiO  feet,  tunneled  about  200  feet,  and  drove 
through  coal  '250  feet.  N.  C.  &  I.  company  connected  the  No.  1  and  No.  2 
collieries,  to  secure  second  openings,  by  driving  C50  feet  througli  coal  in  the 
Lance  and  Cooper  veins,  each  making  1,300  feet  in  all.  In  No.  2  shaft, 
they  sunk  from  the  Cooper,  180  to  the  Waller  vein,  and  drove  a  tunnel 
from  the  Waller  into  their  lower  vein. 

Waterman  &  Beaver,  at  the  Kingston  (or  Morgan's)  shaft,  have  driven 
through  coal  to  the  out-crop  of  vein,  a  distance  of  4,300  feet.  Consumers' 
coal  company,  at  East  Boston,  have  sunk  a  second  shaft  170  feet;  Hntche- 
son  &  M'Farland  have  connected  with  the  East  Boston  mines,  by  driving 
a  short  distance  through  coal. 

At  the  Henry  shaft,  then  owned  by  IL  N.  Burroughes,  a  second  shaft 
was  sunk  2T.0  feet.  Pine  Ridge,  leased  by  the  D.  and  H.  C.  compan}^,  has 
been  connected  with  the  Mill  Creek  mines,  by  driving  about  200  feet  through 
rock  and  1,500  through  coal. 

Diamond  shaft,  owned  by  the  Wilkesbarre  coal  and  iron  company,  has 
been  connected  with  the  old  mines,  by  driving  through  coal  about  400  feet; 
and  at  several  of  our  slopes,  second  openings  have  been  made  ;  some  by  driv- 
ing a  short,  and  others  long  distances.  There  are  but  two  of  the  single  shafts 
of  1870  in  this  district,  at  present,  with  the  second  opening.  The  No.  2 
shaft,  owned  by  W.  B.  C.  &  I.  company,  which  has  not  been  worked  since 
it  was  stopped  by  the  inspector,  because  it  lacked  a  second  opening,  in  Au- 
gust, 1870;  also  the  West  Pittson  shaft.  The  Luzerne  coal  and  iron  com- 
pany are,  however,  sinking  a  second  shaft  there,  to  connect  with  the  old 
shaft ;  present  depth  of  new  shaft,  50  feet.  Air  shafts — one  at  Burroughes' 
Shaft  plank  road,  depth  GO  feet;  and  another  at  the  Gaylord  slope,  Ply- 
mouth, have  been  sunk.  Also  the  D.  L.  &  W.  railroad  company  are  sink- 
ing one  at  the  Jersey  mines,  10  by  14  feet,  present  depth  of  which  is  150 
feet.  These  are  a  few  of  the  most  important  improvements  that  have  been 
done  in  this  district ;  many  others  of  less  importance  might  be  pointed  out. 

FATAL    EXPLOSION   OF   FIRE-DAMP. 

Accident  No.  32. — A  miner  named  Michael  M'Donald,  working  in  ;i 
breast  in  the  mine  commonly  known  as  the  Maffet's  new  slope,  but  owned 
1)y  the  W^ilkesbarre  and  Seneca  Lake  coal  company.  M'Donald  was  a  mi- 
ner, and  had  been  informed  by  the  fire-boss  that  there  was  some  gas  in  his 
breast;  he  then  took  his  naked  light  and  placed  it  on  a  prop  near,  and  a 
littfle  above  the  cross-cut,  and  taking  his  safety  lamp,  he  began  to  brush  the 
gas  into  the  current  of  air,  which  carried  it  towards  the  cross-cut  and  came 
upon  the  lamp,  causing  an  explosion,  which  burned  M'Donald  so  severclj' 
that  he  died  from  the  eli'ects  in  a  few  days. 

This  was  the  only  death  occasioned  by  fire-damp,  and  with  proper  care 
and  knowledge  this  would  not  have  happened.  There  is  air  enough  passing 
through  the  mine,  if  properly  distributed  and  kept  to  the  face  of  the  work- 
ings, to  dispel  the  gas  therefrom.     There  have  been  a  great  many  persons 
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burned,  more  or  less,  in  this  mine,  from  time  to  time,  which  does  not  speak 
well  for  the  management.  It  requires  a  rigid  enforcement  of  good  rules  of 
discipline  in  mines,  where  there  is  so  much  fire-damp,  to  prevent  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  such  accidents. 

LOSS   OF    LIFE    BY   FALLS  OF    ROCKS. 

Accident  No.  3. — Two  men  (miner  and  his  laborer)  were  working  to- 
gether, in  a  breast  in  Warrior  Run  mines,  and  while  the  laborer,  Jas.  Boyle, 
.was  in  the  breast  assisting  his  miner,  a  piece  of  top  slate  fell  upon  him, 
killing  him  almost  instant!}'. 

Accident  No.  30. — Morris  Conwa}',  a  miner,  was  working  in  a  breast  with 
his  son,  at  the  Nanticoke  mines,  a  large  piece  of  slate  fell  upon  him,  killing 
him  instantly  and  injuring  the  son  slightly.  The  son  stated  that  they  were 
o-oino-  to  prop  it  up  as  soon  as  they  could  get  out  the  loose  coal  from  under 
it.     Conway  was  an  old  and  experienced  miner. 

FATAL  ACCIDENTS  BY  FALLS  OF  COAL. 

Accident  No.  1. — James  Allen,  a  miner,  was  killed  instantly  by  a  fall  of 
the  coal,  in  a  gangway  in  the  Union  (or  Chauncey )  mines,  near  Grand  Tun- 
nel. He  had  a  small  temporary  prop  under  a  piece  of  coal,  and  wishing  to 
get  it  out  he  struck  the  prop  with  a  hammer,  against  the  remonstrance  of  a 
by-stander.  The  blow  removed  the  prop  and  the  coal  fell  upon  him.  Allen 
was  said  to  have  been  a  good  practical  miner. 

Accident  No.  4. — Solomon  Houser,  a  laborer,  working  in  the  Fellows  & 
Dodson  shaft,  was  injured  by  the  falling  of  a  piece  of  coal  upon  him.  At 
the  time  it  was  not  considered  even  a  dangerous  accident,  but  being  injured 
internally  he  soon  afterwards  died  unexpectedly. 

Accident  No.  17. — Patrick  Moore,  a  miner,  was  instantly  killed  by  a  fall 
of  top  coal  in  a  gangway  in  the  Port  Bawkley  slope,  on  Plank  Road.  De- 
ceased was  about  changing  shifts,  he  and  two  others  were  under  the  same 
piece  of  coal,  and  were  speaking  of  its  being  loose,  &c.  One  of  the  three 
tapped  it  with  a  scarper,  (an  instrument  used  in  mining  to  clean  out  dirt 
from  drill-holes,)  when  it  fell,  killing  Moore  and  injuring  two  others  seri- 
ously but  not  fatally. 

Accident  No.  18. — Thomas  Walsh,  a  miner,  was  instantly  killed  by  a  fall 
of  a  piece  of  coal  from  face  of  the  breast.  The  scam  pitched  slightly.  It 
appears,  by  what  his  partner  said,  that  they  had  been  suspicious  of  this  piece 
of  coal,  but  thought  it  would  stand  until  they  could  have  a  more  favorable 
time  to  take  it  down. 

Accident  No.  21.— Thomas  Tretheway,  a  miner,  was  injured  by  a  piece 
of  coal  falling  upon  him  when  working  in  a  gangway  in  slope  No.  1,  Balti- 
more mines,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  in  about  7  hours.  Trethe- 
way had  just  returned  into  his  work,  had  fired  a  blast  and  was  in  the  act 
of  sounding  this  piece,  over  his  head,  when  it  gave  way  and  caught  him.  He 
was  an  cxperiencdl  and  active  man. 

Accident  No.  22— John  Ilarwood,  a  laborer,  was  instantly  killed  by  a 
fall  of  bone  coal  from  roof  in  a  breast  in  the  Laurel  Run  slope.  He  was  in 
the  act  of  shoveling  coal  into  the  schute  at  the  time.  His  miner,  being  8  or 
10  feet  from  him,  escaped  uninjured 

Accident  No.  23. — Patrick  Sharp,  a  miner,  working  at  the  Baltimore, 
No.  1,  slope  was  almost  instantly  kill— a  piece  of  coal  falling  upon  him.  He 
had  just  fired  a  blast  and  going  back  to  lire  another,  but  was  overtaken  by 
the  fall  which  caused  his  death.     His  laborer  escaped  unhurt. 


Accident  No.  25. — Evan  Moro;an,  a  miner,  workino-  at  Newport  mines, 
was  injured  July  G,  1871,  by  a  fall  of  coal,  from  which  he  died  September 
2.S,  1871. 

Accident  No.  21'). — Micliael  Ennis,  a  miner,  working  in  the  Hollenback, 
No.  2,  sloi)e,  was  instant!}^  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  piece  of  coal.  He  and  his 
partner  had  returned  unusually  soon  after  firing  a  blast  and  were  in  tlie  act 
of  looking  around  to  see  the  effect  of  it,  when  a  huge  piece  of  coal  fell  and 
caught  tliem  both.     Ilis  partner,  however,  was  not  much  injured. 

This,  among  other  accidents,  shows  that  more  time  and  care  should  bu 
taken  in  entering  a  place  of  working,  immediately  after  blasting,  and  bcfcMV 
the  shattered  and  losened  pieces  have  had  sufficient  time  to  settle,  and  the 
dense  smoke  to  clear  awa}',  so  that  it  can  be  seen  where  the  danger  lies,  if 
any  exists. 

Accident  No.  8o. — John  Spargo,  a  miner,  working  at  No.  3  slope,  Wilkes- 
l)arre  coal  and  iron  company,  was  injured  in  December,  1870,  by  the  fall  of 
a  piece  of  coal  from  the  roof  of  the  gangway,  which  resulted  in  his  death 
May,  1871. 

Accident  No.  34. — James  Lawler,  a  miner,  working  in  the  S wetland  shaft, 
near  I'ly mouth,  was  injured  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  a  breast,  from  which  he  died 
August,  187 1. 

FATAL    ACCIDENTS   BY    FALLING    DOWN    SHAFTS. 

Accident  No.  12. — Edward  llara,  a  rock  miner,  lost  his  life  while  work- 
ing at  the  shaft  for  a  second  opening  for  the  Consumers'  coal  company 
mine,  at  East  Boston,  near  Kingston.  He  and  his  partner  were  in  the  act 
of  getting  into  the  sinking  bucket  to  descend  the  shaft,  when,  by  some 
means,  it  became  disconnected  from  the  rope  and  both  men  were  precipi- 
tated to  the  bottom — a  distance  of  40  or  50  feet.  Mr.  Ham  was  instant!}' 
killed  ;  his  partner  survived. 

Accident  No.  20. — George  Ashman,  a  blacksmith,  working  at  the  Lance 
shaft,  near  Plymouth,  now  owned  and  worked  by  the  Wilkesbarre  coal  and 
iron  company.  He  had  been  down  the  shaft  fixing  something  about  the 
pump,  and  when  coming  up  it  seems  he  had  a  long  crooked  piece  of  gas 
pipe  extending  upwards  and  over  the  cross  piece  of  the  carriage.  Some- 
where near  the  surface  the  pipe  caught  against  the  side  and  precipitated 
him  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  into  the  sump.  A  carpenter  was  on  the  car- 
riage at  the  same  lime  and  escaped  uninjured. 

FATAL  ACCIDENTS  FROM  EXPLOSION  OF  GUNPOWDER. 

Accident  No.  15. — Samuel  Johns,  a  miner,  working  at  Baltimore,  No.  !, 
slope,  ignited  a  keg  of  powder  by  carelessly  using  the  lamp.  The  explosion 
resultetl  in  his  death  in  two  days  thereafter.  Another  instance  where  car.  - 
lessness  has  ruled,  instead  of  the  greater  care  which  is  essential  to  the  satu 
using  of  gunpowder  in  mines. 

,  MISCELLANEOL'S  FATAL  ACCIDENTS  UNDER  GROUND. 

Accident  No.  7. — Hugh  Hughes,  a  miner,  working  in  the  Mineral  Spring 
slope,  in  a  gangway,  after  having  prepared  a  blast  and  sent  back  his  part- 
ner out  of  danger,  was  instantly  killed  by  the  premature  explosion  of  the 
blast.     How  it  tired  is  not  known. 

Accident  No.  8. — Joseph  Freil,  a  laborer,  working  at  the  Powkley  slope, 
in  a  kind  of  gangway  or  narrow  working,  was  instantly  killed  by  a  blasl, 
which  broke  through  a  pillar  on  hmi  The  persons  tiring  the  blast  had 
17 
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given  warning,  but  it  seems  lie  either  didn't  apprehend  danger  there  or  did 
not  hear  the  warning  given  him.  His  partner,  or  miner,  was  out  from  there 
some  distance,  preparing  a  cartridge,  at  the  time.  A  sliglit  misunderstand- 
ing appeared  to  exist  between  tlie  party  driving  the  place  where  the  shot 
was  fired  and  the  mine  boss,  about  the  course  in  which  the  place  was  or- 
dered to  be  driven.  This  accident  would  have  been  avoided  had  the  par- 
ties interested,  and  the  mine  boss,  taken  the  proper  care  when  driving  places 
so  close  together. 

Accident  No.  9. — Isaac  Davis,  a  fireman,  working  at  the  Hartford  mines, 
near  Ashle}^,  Avas  instantly  killed  by  an  explosion  of  a  steam  boiler.  He 
was  on  the  night  shift,  firing  for  four  steam  boilers,  used  in  connection  with 
the  hoisting  and  pumping  engine  used  there  under  ground. 

The  following  information  was  gleaned  from  an  investigation  held  by  the 
inspector,  Sunday,  June  11,  1871  : 

It  appears  that  the  engineer  had  examined  the  water  in  the  boilers  about 
ten  minutes  previous  to  the  accident,  and  that  the  gauge  then  showed  from 
50  to  60  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch,  no  steam  blowing  off.  He  put 
some  water  in  one  next ;  there  was  plenty  in  the  one  that  blew  up.  The 
safety-valve  and  steam  gauges  were  in  good  order.  The  boilers  had  been 
used  about  six  months,  and  S.  J.  Tompkins,  the  man  looking  after  the  boil- 
ers for  the  company,  had  examined  them  in  January,  1871.  All  their 
boilers  are  also  examined  closely  when  being  cleaned. 

W.  D.  Snyder,  engineer,  stated  that  the  steam  blew  off  at  a  pressure  of 
55  pounds,  and  that  sometimes  it  would  raise  rapidly  to  80  or  85  pounds  ; 
that  it  had  done  so  the  day  previous  to  the  accident.  This  would  occur 
whenever  the  large  steam  pump  would  be  stopped. 

Frank  Craig,  a  boiler-maker,  from  the  shops  of  C.  R.  R.  of  X.  J.,  at  Ash- 
ley, gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  boiler  iron  was  of  an  inferior  qualit3-,  a 
fact  hard  to  detect,  unless  by  persons  thoroughly  accustomed  to  testing  of 
iron  ;  and  further,  that  the  iron  was  thin,  being  barel3'  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  Also,  that  the  boiler  may  have  been  weakened  or  injured  by 
being  too  tightly  corked  at  the  riveting,  as  it  had  given  out  there.  Saw  no 
signs  of  a  deficiency  of  water.  The  boiler  maj'  have  been  weakened  bj^  ex- 
paiision  and  contraction,  and  given  away  even  under  a  lower  pressure  than 
it  had  ordinal  ily  withstood. 

John  Campbell,  foreman  at  the  shops  of  N.  J.  C.  R.  R.  Co.,  at  Ashley, 
concurred  in  the  views  given  by  Mr.  Craig,  that  the  iron  was  of  an  inferior 
quality.,  and  too  light  for  boilers  of  such  dimensions  ;  that  the  boiler  ma}- 
liave  become  weakened  by  contraction  and  expansion. 

The  two  latter  gentlemen  were  solicited  by  me  to  go  to  the  mines  and 
'.-xamine  into  the  cause  of  the  explosion  of  the  boiler.  They  having  a  repu- 
tation as  experts  in  that  branch  of  business,  I  therefore  depended  much  on 
their  judgment  and  assistance,  which  tbe}^  cheerfully  gave. 

.Air.  Geo.  Parrish,  general  superintendent  of  all  the  mines  of  the  "Wilkes- 
i)ari-e  coal  and  iron  compau}^,  stated  that  these  boilers  were  examined,  and 
reported,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year,  that  they  were  bought  from 
llichard  Jones,  of  South  Wilkesbarre,  lor  C.  H.,  No.  1  iron,  and  were  con- 
r^idered  as  good  as  new.  Dimensions  of  boiler,  22  feet  long,  30  inches  in 
iliameter;  length  of  sheet,  24  inches. 

Tlie  boiler  was  thrown  out  of  its  place  across  the  gangway,  thereby  kill- 
inw  the  fireman,  Davis.  It  was  torn  assunder  near  the  middle,  close  to  one 
of  the  scams.     The  back  end  also  was  blown  into  shreds. 

Accident  No.  14. — Patrick  Nicols,  a  miner,  working  at  Port  Rowkley  slope, 
on  Plank  Road,  was  killed  by  a  blast.  He  was  going  back  into  his  breast 
to  re-touch  it,  it  having  hung  fire,  when  in  close  proximity  the  blast  ex- 
jjladod  ^nd  caused  his  death. 
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FATAL   ACCIDENTS    ABOVE    GROUND. 

Accident  No.  2. — John  Becker,  Jr.,  a  carpenter,  working  at  the  Empire 
mines  on  the  trnstling  near  the  breaker,  fell  therefrom,  a  distance  of  G2  feet, 
and  was  instantly  killed. 

Accident  No.  11. — Michael  Conyngham,  a  laborer,  working  at  the  Frank- 
lin mine's  old  slope,  was  almost  instantly  killed  by  being  scalded.  This 
young  man  had  finished  his  day's  work  in  the  mines,  and,  as  usual,  Avent  to 
washhimself  and  change  his  clothes  before  going  home  ;  this  he  and  a  few 
others  did  in  the  boiler  room,  in  the  rear  part  of  the  building.  On  this  day 
the  boilers  were  to  be  blown  out  for  the  purpose  of  inspection.  The  engi- 
neer, getting  ready,  gave  a  few  minutes  notice  to  the  men  washing  at  the 
rear  of  boilers  of  his  intention  to  let  off  the  steam,  (which  was  not  led 
clear  of  the  building  before  it  struck  against  the  wall,  causing  it  to  scatter 
in  every  direction  through  the  building  and  boiler  room.)  He  then  let  ofl 
the  steam,  when  two  of  the  men  came  out  over  the  boilers,  and  seeing  the 
third  man  did  not  follow  they  gave  the  alarm,  and  ran  to  the  back  window, 
from  which  he  escaped  almost  naked  and  frightfully  scalded,  which  caused 
his  death  in  a  short  time. 

There  was  a  new  wash  house  almost  ready  close  at  hand,  needing  only 
about  half  a  day's  work  to  finish  it  when  this  sad  accident  happened. 

Accident  No.  IG. — Frank  Brenner,  a  carpenter,  working  at  Sugar  Notch, 
was  almost  instantly  killed  by  the  falling  of  the  spider  of  a  new  fan  upon 
him  while  in  the  act  of  erection. 

Ai'cident  No.  19. — Hugh  Doughert}',  a  laborer,  M'orking  at  the  breaker  at 
Mill  Creek  mines,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.  An  injury  to  his  foot,  requiring  its  am- 
putation, and  finally  resulted  in  his  death. 

Accident  No.  24. — Corey  Downs,  a  boy  aged  11  years,  working  at  the 
Gaylord  slope,  Headstrom  &  Co.,  was  instantly  killed  by  being  caught  in 
the  machinery  of  a  hoisting  apparatus.  His  father  was  engineer  at  this 
place  and  had  charge  of  the  machinery,  having  much  oiling  to  do  he  needed 
some  assistance.  His  son  showing  much  care  and  pride  in  the  business  he 
thought  him  fit  to  assist  him,  which  he  did  for  some  time  very  successfully. 
On  the  day  of  the  accident  the  boy  had  just  got  through  oiling  the  breaker 
and  hoisting  machinery,  and  had  told  his  father  he  was  going  to  give  the 
oil  can  to  the  young  man  who  run  the  engine  at  the  dirt  plane.  In  a  few 
moments  he  was  discovered  by  the  engineer  entangled  in  the  running  ma- 
chiner}^  of  the  hoisting  engine.  The  poor  boy  was  taken  therefrom  by  his 
almost  heart-broken  father. 

This  is  another  proof  that  it  is  not  only  unwise  and  unsafe  to  put  boys 
of  such  tender  years  to  oil  or  have  anything  to  do  with  machinery,  but  that 
it  is  a  cruel  wrong.  It  should  be  made  a  crime.  It  is  folly  to  expect  that 
boys,  with  all  their  brightness  and  aptness  to  learn,  can  comprehend  the 
complications,  intricacies  and  dangers  of  machinery.  oMany  of  our  large 
breakers  have  places  where  oiling  must  be  done  several  times  daily,  and 
places  where  an  adulb  can  scarcely  penetrate,  yet  boj's  are  sent  to  do  the 
oiling  while  the  machinery  is  running,  which  is  very  wrong.  There  should 
be  a  time  set  for  oiling,  and  the  machinery  should  be  stopped  for  that  pur- 
pose, say  twice  each  day,  besides  being  oiled  the  morning  before  starting, 
and  at  noon  before  starting  after  dinner.  All  oiling  places  should  be  made 
as  convenient  as  possible  for  the  oiler,  and  have  tubes  leading  into  the 
journals  wherever  it  can  be  done.  Last  j'car  a  boy  was  lost  at  Newport  in 
the  same  manner  as  young  Downs. 

Accident,  No.  2". — Robert  llodgers,  a  bo}^  10  yeai's  of  age,  who  worked 
in  the  breaker  at  the  Notyngham  shaft,   Pl^-mouth,  leased  by  Broderick 
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Couyngham  &  Co.,  fell  into  the  pony  rollers.  His  death  ensued  in  four 
hours  after  the  accident.  This  youth,  it  appears,  had  just  changed  places 
"With  one  of  the  other  boys,  as  they  often  do,  and  had  placed  himself  above 
the  pony  rollers,  between  them  and  the  large  screen,  for  the  purpose  of 
picking  slate,  standing  on  the  coal  in  the  schute.  He  took  hold  of  a  small 
Ijoard  put  there  to  prevent  the  coal  from  rushing  into  the  rollers  too  fast, 
and  raising  it,  was  precipitated,  with  the  coal,  between  them.  His  right 
leg  Avas  dreadfully  crushed.  Some  time  elapsed  before  he  could  be  extri- 
cated, and  after  lingering  a  short  time  he  expired. 

The  lessees  aver  that  this  machinery  is  as  safe  as  it  could  be  made,  and 
that  no  boy  had  a  right  to  raise  that  Ijoard,  a  man  having  charge  of  it.  1 
am  of  a  difierent  opinion,  and  think  that  that  place  may,  at  a.uy  future 
time,  be  the  cause  of  other  accidents  unless  changed.  It  may  suit,  as  it  is, 
for  the  single  purpose  of  facilitating  the  putting  of  coal  into  the  rollers, 
but  for  the  sake  of  safety,  and  thereby-  saving  the  limbs  or,  perchance,  the 
life  of  some  one  else  in  future,  it  should  be  changed.  Each  pair  of  these 
pony  rollers  should  be  put  low  enough  down,  that  the  schute  leading  into 
them  may  have  iron  bars  over  the  rollers,  where  the  coal  could  pass  be- 
tween them  and  fall  into  the  rollers  below  ;  yet  these  bars  placed  high 
enough,  so  that  if  a  person's  legs  hung  down  through  or  between  them  they 
would  not  be  canght  b}'  the  rollers.  The  rollers  are  dangerous  at  the  best : 
hence  much  care  should  be  taken  in  their  location.  One  person  lost  his 
life  last  year  through  some  unfortunate  misunderstanding,  in  the  large 
rollers  above  these,  in  the  same  breaker.  Such  accidents  maj*  be  eontroi- 
laV)le  by  proper  care  and  discipline. 

FATAL  ACCIDENTS  FROM  MINE  CARS. 

Accident  No.  6. — Adam  Smith,  a  boy  17  years  of  age,  working  in  the 
No.  2  shaft,  Baltimore  mines,  for  Delaware  &.  Hudson  canal  company-.  He 
was  driving  a  team,  and  when  he  was  near  his  stopping  place,  by  some 
means,  he  was  caught  between  a  door  frame  and  his  trij)  of  loaded  cars  and 
was  almost  instantly  killed.  It  is  supposed  that  his  clothing  caught  on  the 
hook  of  the  door  as  he  was  passing  on  the  cars.  The  team  not  stopping 
immediately  he  was  pulled  olf  and  crushed  by  the  cars. 

Accident  No.  10. — John  Omealy,  a  laborer,  working  at  the  mines  (com- 
monly known  as  Maffet's  new  slope)  leased  by  the  Wilkesbarre  and  Seneca 
Lake  coal  company,  was  killed  while  riding  up  the  slope  on  a  loaded  car. 
The  car  in  ascending  the  slope  got  otf  the  track  and  the  unfortunate  man 
was  caught  between  it  and  one  of  the  centre  props  causing  his  immediate 
death.  Last  year  it  became  my  unpleasant  duty  to  inquire  into  and  report 
a  somewhat  similar  case  at  the  Washington  mines.  This  is  strictly  prohi- 
bited by  law,  still  persons  will  continue  this  dangerous  practice  unnecessa- 
rily and  against  the  law  ;  its  provisions  should  be  well  known  l)y  this  lime 
by  each  person  working  in  and  around  the  mines.  The  bosses  and  superin- 
tendents should  see  that  these  parts  of  the  law  are  obeyed  by  men  under 
their  control,  as  far  as  possible. 

Accident  No.  13. — Frank  HoUiday,  a  boy  U  years  of  age,  working  at  the 
No.  3  lialtimore  slope,  for  the  Delaware  "»S:  Hudson  canal  company,  was 
killed.  He  was  driving  a  team  inside,  as  he  usually  did,  but  by  some  means 
unknown  he  fell  under  the  trip  of  loaded  cars  and  was  thereby  frightlully 
mangled  and  died  instantly  sharing  the  fate  of  many  of  our  ijoor  driver- 
boys  in  the  coal  mines. 

Accident  No.  28.— John  Finney,  a  laborer,  working  in  the  Fuller  sh:di. 
near  Plymouth,  leased  l>y  the  Northern  coal  and  iron  company,     lie  was 
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employed  about  the  foot  of  the  plane  inside,  near  the  foot  of  the  shaft. 
Some  of  the  connections  of  wire  rope  on  the  plane  bi'oke  and  let  down  the 
trip  of  cars.  lie  was  caught  and  crushed  so  badly  that  he  died  the  next 
day  from  the  effects. 

Accident  No.  29. — Michael  Grout,  a  driver  boy,  aged  15  years,  working 
in  the  Avondale  shaft,  I).  L.  and  W.  railroad  company,  lie  was  driving  as 
usual,  wlien  near  the  top  of  the  plane  where  lie  was  to  stop  his  trip,  he  fell 
under  the  cars,  a  part  of  the  train  ran  over  him,  and  almost  severed  one  of 
his  Hmbs  from  his  body,  lie  was  taken  home,  and  died  in  about  four  or  five 
hours  from  the  injuries. 

Accident  No.  31.  —  Patrick  M'Donough,  a  driver  boy,  aged  17  years, 
working  in  the  mines  of  the  Mocanaq\ia  coal  company,  Shickshinny,  after 
coupling  up  his  trip,  he  called  to  his  team  to  start  them,  and  just  as  they 
started,  he  fell  between  the  loaded  cars,  and  was  instantly  killed. 

Accident  No.  4. — May  27,  I  received  the  sad  news  of  the  West  Pittston 
calamity,  where  twenty  persons  lost  their  lives.  The  breaker  was  discovered 
to  be  on  fire  between  one  and  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  tes- 
timony of  various  witnesses  before  the  inquest. 

1  arrived  there  about  5  P.  M.,  and  at  that  time  the  whole  structure  of  the 
old  breader  had  been  entirely  consumed,  nothing  was  left  except  the  smoul- 
dering ruins.  The  mouth  of  the  shaft,  where  a  few  of  the  timbers  were  still 
burning,  was  the  centre  of  attraction.  It  was  thronged  by  thousands  mov^- 
ing  to  and  fro  in  anxiety  and  suspense. 

Not  until  about  12  o'clock  that  night,  were  we  able  to  rescue  the  first 
person  from  the  shaft,  but  continued  to  get  them  one  after  another ;  some- 
times found  singly,  and  others  were  found  in  groupes,  until  a1)out  2  P.  M. 
the  next  da}',  when  the  last  person  was  hoisted  ;  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
lie  was  alive,  but  died  subsequently'.  Twenty  persons  perished  from  inhal- 
ing the  gases  and  impure  air  caused  by  the  burning  of  the  breaker.  No 
second  opening  for  escape  had  been  provided  as  required  by  law. 

I  will  here  give  the  testimony  as  recorded  by  the  coroner's  jury  and  their 
•verdict ;  also  the  testimony  taken  before  the  inspector  of  mines  and  a  com- 
mittee of  respectable  citizens  of  Pittston,  who  were  solicited  to  witness  and 
assist  the  inspector  in  this  examination.  They  were  one  merchant,  two 
mine  superintendents  and  two  practical  miners. 

THE    INQUEST. 

A  jury  being  summoned,  a  coroner's  inquest  was  held  at  the  town  hall  of 
Pittston.  Dr.  O'Malley  acting  as  coroner.  The  following  testimony  was 
elicited  : 

Coroner's  innuest. — Jurors — James  Walsh,  M.  Bolin,  S.  T.  Barret,  Mor- 
gan Jones,  James  Fitzpatrick,  J.  W.  Freeman. 

James  M'Dermott,  sworn — I  was  engineer  in  charge  of  the  machinery  on 
Saturday  at  West  Pittston  shaft ;  the  first  I  knew  of  the  fire  was  when 
Superintendent  Kendrick  came  into  the  engine  house  ;  when  the  large  doors 
were  opened  I  saw  the  lire  and  gave  the  alarm  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  ; 
also  gave  the  alarm  through  the  s[)eaking  pipe  ;  was  in  the  fan  house  at 
1:05  o'clock,  with  the  superintendent,  and  all  was  in  good  order;  don't 
know  the  exact  time  the  lire  broke  out ;  the  engine  could  be  easily  discon- 
nected ;  the  superintendent  and  myself  measured  the  air  and  found  24,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  jjassing  through  the  air ;  the  cracker  box  was  50  or  60  feet 
higher  than  the  floor  of  the  engine  house  ;  there  was  no  communication  of 
.alarm  between  me  and  the  cracker  box  ;  Holland  (lorman  oiled  the  ma- 
chinery;  fire  might  occur  by  a  hot  journal ;  don't  know  what  the  condition 
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of  the  air  Tvas  in  the  mine ;  no  place  to  get  out  but  the  one ;  Inspector  Wil- 
liams was  in  the  mine  last  Thursday  ;  he  made  no  complaint  to  me ;  the 
slope  was  begun  about  some  eight  months  ago. 

David  Harris,  sworn. — I  am  a  miner,  have  worked  there  sixteen  months  ; 
stopped  work  about  the  1 6lh  of  Januarj' ;  was  out  about  three  months  ;  was 
not  in  the  mine  at  the  time  of  the  accident ;  ventilation  is  very  poor  ;  the 
slope  is  1,152  feet  from  the  bottom  of  tlie  shaft;  the  wei^hmaster  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  gives  signals  from  the  engineer  to  the  men  in  the  mines, 
(Thomas  Phillips  is  weighmaster,)  v>ho  came  up  in  the  first  carriage  after 
getting  the  signal  of  danger  without  passing  the  signal  to  the  men  inside; 
Kichard  Clark,  footman,  came  up  wij^h  Phillips ;  suppose  fifty  men  in  the 
mine ;  seven  came  up  with  him  ;  there  ai-e  fourteen  chambers,  two  men  in 
each,  and  two  with  four  men  each  ;  also  four  drivers  and  footman,  two  run- 
ners, two  boys  tending  doors,  one  trackman,  one  man  at  the  fan,  and  some 
others  whom  I  didn't  know  ;  four  mules  and  two  horses.  In  his  opinion 
there  was  opportunity  to  sink  another  shaft  150  feet  be3'ond  the  mouth  of 
the  shaft.  Work  for  the  improvement  of  ventilation  has  been  going  on. 
The  inspector  was  in  my  gangway  last  Tuesday ;  I  told  him  the  air  was 
very  bad ;  after  blasting  the  smoke  remained  nearly  all  da}^ ;  have  not  done 
anything  at  the  new  slope  for  the  past  three  weeks  on  account  of  the  gas : 
not  more  than  three  in  a  shift  can  work  the  slope. 

Thomas  Phillips,  sworn. — First  time  I  ever  worked  in  the  mines  was  at 
West  Pittston ;  was  weighing  coal  there  on  Saturday ;  I  first  heard  the 
alarm  at  the  foot ;  two  footmen  helped  me  to  push  the  car  of  coal  on  the 
carriage  and  liearing  the  signal  pushed  it  off  again  ;  John  Jones  is  the  onl3' 
man  who  came  up  with  me;  I  ran  to  the  speaking  pipe  but  could  get  no 
answer;  told  the  footman  to  give  four  raps,  butieceived  no  answer;  put  on 
my  coat  and  locked  m}^  slate  and  books  up  in  the  scales ;  I  went  to  the  foot 
of  the  shaft  and  got  on  the  carriage  and  went  up ;  I  did  not  go  back  in  the 
mine  that  day  while  the  men  were  at  work;  did  not  know  vfhat  the  alarm 
of  danger  was ;  was  never  informed  it  was  m}^  duty  to  give  the  alarm  to 
the  men;  have  worked  there  about  twenty-one  days  ;  John  Jones  was  inside 
boss ;  he  was  not  there  when  the  rapper  struck  ;  think  I  went  up  on  the 
third  carriage ;  was  weighmaster  the  first  time  on  the  day  of  the  accident ; 
was  footman  before ;  I  took  the  place  of  the  man  who  was  either  discharged 
or  changed  to  some  other  place. 

llobert  Cox,  sworn. — Am  a  miner;  commenced  about  the  8th  of  May; 
have  mined  coal  about  eight  years  ;  I  think  the  ventilation  was  very  bad  ; 
I  was  driving  an  air-course,  and  after  I  had  it  done  1  came  out  with  six 
men,  on  account  of  the  bad  air;  we  told  the  boss  about  the  men  having  to 
stop  on  account  of  the  new  air-course  ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  weighmaster 
to  give  the  alarm. 

Kdward  K.  Jones,  sworn. — Am  a  miner ;  have  been  such  twenty-live  years  ; 
worked  at  the  West  Pittston  shaft  about  ten  days ;  was  at  the  foot  when 
the  signal  was  given,  waiting  to  go  up  ;  I  saw  the  fire  above  while  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft;  I  went  back  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  and 
called  my  three  friends  to  come,  there  was  danger ;  I  ran  back  and  got  on 
when  the  carriage  came  down  ;  m}'  friends  came  up  on  the  second  carriage 
after  me  ;  the  air  was  good  where  I  worked,  but  believe  the  air  generally 
was  bad  ;  have  been  a  miner  twent3'-five  j^ears. 

Cross-examined  by  Inspector  Williams. — We  worked  three  shifts  ;  four  of 
us  in  my  chamber;  don't  know  of  any  others  who  worked  three  shifts. 

Superintendent  Kendrick. — The  Lehigh  Valley  company  own  the  mine  ; 
C.  A.  Blake  works  them ;  have  been  sui)erintendent  since  first  of  January- ; 
my  duty  is  to  superintend  the  general  management  of  the  books  above  and 
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below  ;  I  think  the  ventiLation  was  siiflicient  for  the  number  of  men  we  had 
to  work.  There  were  twenty-eight  to  thirty  men  ia  the  morning  shift  last 
Saturday;  I  employed  Phillips;  I  gave  Frank  Keller  orders  to  surrender 
his  position  to  Phillips,  and  inform  Phillips  of  his  duty  ;  the  duties  of  the 
weighmaster  is  not  necessarily  to  attend  alarms  or  signals,  but  it  is  the  dnt}' 
of  the  footman  ;  four  raps  at  the  bottom  is  to  listen  to  the  speaking  tube. 
Inspector  Williams  has  been  all  through  the  mine  with  me  several  times, 
and  gave  no  directions  to  have  whistles  at  top  and  bottom  of  the  shaft ; 
Williams  and  I  measured  the  air  last  Thursday,  in  the  passages,  and  found 
1 1,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  [At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  Inspector 
Williams,  after  having  had  extended  to  him  the  usual  courtesies,  got  on  his 
defence  and  indulged  in  the  most  insinuating  remarks,  reflecting  upon  the 
competency  of  the  coroner  and  jur}',  when  he  was  politely  requested  to 
leave.] 

The  inquest  adjourned  at  li  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  meet  at  the  Town  hall. 

Mr.  Kcndrick,  resumed. — The  ditlerence  of  depth  from  surface  to  bottom 
of  shaft  and  bottom  of  slope  is,  the  latter  is  about  five  3'ards  lower  ;  they 
were  working  to  find  the  basin  so  as  to  know  where  to  sink  the  shaft ;  think 
the  mine  inspector  has  been  there  about  three  times  since  last  January  ;  have 
had  chan;-e  of  mine  about  ten  3'^ears  ;  don't  think  the  ventilation  as  good  as 
he  would  like  it,  but  the  best  they  could  get. 

Inspector  Williams,  sworn. — I  am  mine  inspector ;  I  visit  the  diff"erent 
mines  at  my  convenience  ;  I  was  at  the  West  Pittston  shaft  last  Thursday. 
[Here  Williams  exhibited  a  panoramic  view  of  the  mine,  giving  the  result 
of  his  last  visit  to  the  mine,  the  substance  of  which  was  that  there  were 
1,680  cubic  feet  of  air  to  the  square  inch  per  minute.]  He  stated  that  he 
also  recommended  the  shortening  of  the  speaking  tube  so  as  to  be  nearer 
the  footman.  He  then  examined  the  fan,  which  was  driven  very  fast,  and 
the  upcast  air-way  very  small.  He  did  not  know  that  there  was  more  men 
than  there  was  air  for  ;  thinks  that  for  twenty  men  there  was  sufllcient.  The}' 
have  been  trying  to  make  improvements  in  the  ventilation  ;  never  knew  that 
the  breaker  was  on  fire  at  one  time  soon  after  the  Avondale  disaster.  The^- 
Avere  working,  in  his  opinion,  under  the  twenty  men  clause,  in  the  mine  ven- 
tilation bill,  on  the  12th  of  September;  they  were  1,500  feet  before  the  pre- 
sent proprietors  had  possession;  at  the  last  inspection,  January  14,  1811, 
found  the  quantity  of  air  ver}^  much  improved.  Mr.  Williams  had  expressed 
to  Supt.  Keudrick  his  approval  of  the  improvements.  He  denied  having 
told  Mr.  Kendrick  that  he  counted  more  than  fifteen  men  in  the  shanty  ;  this 
occurred  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  in  May  ;  said  he  told  Mr.  Kendrick 
that  he  might  work  in  violation  of  law  ninet3'-nine  years,  or  he  might  not 
ninety-nine  hours. 

J.  K.  Gorman. — I  was  fireman  at  the  breaker  on  Saturday  ;  I  attend  the 
breaker  engine,  oil  the  fan,  etc.  I  stopped  the  fan  as  soon  as  the  alarm  of 
fire  Avas  sounded,  by  order  of  Superintendent  Kendrick  ;  I  stopped  the  fan  ; 
don't  know  how  the  fire  originated ;  think  the  engine  that  run  the  fan  oc- 
casionally run  faster  on  account  of  the  governor  getting  out  of  order. 

Richard  Clark. — I  was  footman  at  the  shaft  from  Thursday  till  Saturday', 
at  the  time  of  the  fire ;  his  and  the  weighmaster's  duty  is  to  give  alarms  ; 
when  he  heard,  I  staid  at  the  foot  till  the  next  car  came  down  the  shaft  ; 
there  were  seven  or  eight  men  at  the  scales  ;  Phillips  did  not  go  u[)  the 
shaft  till  after  I  did ;  no  one  went  back  to  give  the  alarm,  that  I  know  of ; 
the  fourth  carriage  was  the  last  I  saw  come  up  ;  don't  know  of  there  being 
au}'  iaside-boss  but  Mr.  Kendrick. 
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-Michael  O'Boyle. — I  was  a  laborer  in  tlie  shaft ;  I  was  in  the  old  works 
\vhen  the  fire  broke  out ;  as  soou  as  I  heard  the  alarm  I  went  to  the  foot, 
when  I  saw  the  fire  coming  down  the  shaft ;  there  were  five  men  T»-ith  me  ; 
I  Avent  back  to  bring  some  others,  but  could  not  find  them  ;  I  went  back  to 
the  foot  and  found  the  car  had  gone  up  ;  I  went  up  on  the  last  car  that  took 
anybod3^  up ;  I  think  the  air,  where  I  worked,  was  good. 

John  M.  Jones. — I  am  a  miner  ;  have  worked  there  two  years  ;  think  the 
air  was  good  enough  in  the  mines  ;  I  am  inside-boss  when  Mr.  Kendrick  is 
not  there  ;  about  tAvo  years  ago  they  began  an  air-hole  about  200  feet  from 
the  shaft,  but  abandoned  it  last  summer,  with  the  project  of  sinking  a  new 
shaft,  and  commenced  the  slope. 

Simon  Thomas. — I  was  a  miner  at  the  shaft ;  have  been  there  for  three 
years;  think  there  was  not  sufficient  ventilation  in  the  mine  ;  the  superin- 
tendent intended  to  mine  up  from  the  west  heading  towards  the  north,  to 
^^ink  an  air-shaft  there  ;  think  that  with  the  requisite  force  they  mi<?ht  have 
got  it  completed  by  this  time.  They  worked  a  few  weeks  on  the  slope  dur- 
ing suspension  ;  I  believe  that  the  fire  originated  by  friction  of  the  joints 
(jf  the  fan  ;  was  near  the  fire  Avhen  it  occurred  ;  could  not  work  inside  on 
account  of  gas  ;  there  are  usually  about  forty  men  inside  on  the  morning 
shift ;  there  were  more  men  went  out  at  the  time  the  shift  changed  than  af- 
terward, which  was  at  the  time  of  the  fire;  the  shift  changes  about  three 
o'clock ;  fire  occurred  some  time  between  two  and  three  o'clock. 

VERDICT    OF    THE    INQUEST. 

The  inquest  held  by  the  coroner,  Dr.  0'Malle\-,  have  concluded  their 
labors,  and  rendered  the  following  verdict : 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.) 

V  SS  ■ 

Luzerne  County,  | 

An  inquest  indented  and  taken  at  Pittston,  in  the  county  of  Luzerne,  the 
•]Oth  day  of  Maj^,  A.  D.  1S71,  before  me,  P.  J.  O'Malle}',  coroner  of  the 
county  aforesaid,  upon  the  view  of  the  bodies  of  George  Cull,  Martin 
(.'rahan,  David  Connor,  Timothy  Walsli,  Martin  Coonc}^,  Patrick  Garden, 
Thomas  Ruane,  Patrick  Farley,  Thomas  Prosser,  William  James,  Charles 
M'Giunis,  Aaron  Smallcombe,  Benjamin  Jones,  David  Edwards,  Peter 
Davis,  Evan  R.  Davis,  then  and  there  lying  dead,  upon  the  oaths  of  James 
^Valsh,  Michael  Bolin,  S.  T.  Barrett,  Morgan  Jones,  James  Fitzpatrick  and 
J.  W.  Freeman,  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county  aforesaid,  who  being 
sworn  and  affirmed  to  inquire  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  when, 
where,  how  and  after  what  manner  the  said  George  Cull,  ]Martin  Crahan, 
David  Connor,  Timothy  Walsh,  Martin  Coouey,  Patrick  Garden,  Thomas 
ivuaue,  Patrick  Farley,  Thomas  Prosser,  AVilliam  James,  Charles  M'Ginnis, 
Aaron  Smallcombe,  Benjamin  Jones,  David  p]dwards,  Peter  Davis,  Evan  3 
\\.  Davis  came  to  their  death,  do  sa}',  upon  their  oath  and  afiirmation,  that 
llie  said  George  Gull,  Martin  Crahan,  David  Connor,  Timothy  Walsh, 
Martin  Cooney,  Patrick  Garden,  Thomas  Ruane,  Patrick  Farley,  Thomas 
Prosser,  AVilliam  James,  Charles  M'Ginnis,  Aaron  Smallcombe,  Benjamin 
•Jones,  David  Edwards,  Peter  Davis,  Evan  R.  Davis,  on  the  2*7th  of  May, 
A.  D.  1871,  at  West  Pittston,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  came  to  their  deaths 
IVom  the  effects  of  impure  air,  caused  by  improper  ventilation  in  the  West 
I'ittston  mine,  and  from  the  efiects  of  carbonic  acid  gas  produced  by  the 
burning  of  tlie  breaker  in  said  mine,  and  that  the  fire  whs  communicated  to 
the  breaker  from  friction  of  one  of  the  journals  of  the  fan  ;  that  Blake  tSj 
Co.  commenced  operating  the  West  Pittston  mines  on  or  about  January  1, 
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18*71 ;  and  further,  that  there  is  but  one  air  passage  for  fresh  air  to  descend 
to  the  mine,  and  but  one  passage  for  the  escape  of  impure  air,  both  of 
which  passages  are  through  a  sliaft  280  feet  in  depth,  having  their  out-lets 
direct]}'  under  the  brealcer,  and  that  no  work  was  in  progress  at  the  time 
of  the  fire,  or  any  contemplated  second  shaft,  tunnel  or  slope  above  or 
below  ground  for  the  supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  miners  ;  and  further,  that 
repeated  attempts  to  improve  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  air  were  made 
by  said  Blake  &  Co.,  and  tliat  each  and  every  one  of  the  successive  at- 
tempts were  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of  proper  ventilation,  as  required 
l)y  law  in  an  act,  entitled  "An  Act  providing  for  the  health  and  safety  of 
persons  employed  in  coal  mines,"  sections  3  and  7,  approved  3d  of  March, 
1870.  Furthermore,  that  there  M'as  negligence  upon  tlie  part  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  company  in  not  keeping  the  journal  of  the  fan  properly  oiled  ; 
furthermore,  that  Blake  &  Co.  did  have  in  their  employ,  working  in  the 
mine  at  one  shift  and  at  one  time,  more  than  twenty  men,  and  that  upon 
Saturda3%  May  27,  1871,  the  said  Blake  &  Co.  had  in  their  employ,  and 
engaged  in  mining  and  producing  coal,  upon  one  shift,  and  at  one  time, 
not  less  than  fort3'-three  men,  in  violation  of  the  aforesaid  act  of  Assembly. 
And  furthermore,  that  Thomas  M.  Williams,  mine  inspector  for  and  in 
the  district  in  which  said  shaft  of  Blake  &  Co.  is  situated,  has  visited  the 
said  mines  since  the  1st  of  January,  1871,  at  least  twice,  the  last  time 
being  May  24,  1871;  that  he  has  passed  through  the  mine  and  inspected 
the  operations  and  works  of  said  Blake  &  Co.;  that  the  said  T.  M.  Wil- 
liams suggested  improvements  in  the  ventilation  of  the  mine;  and  further- 
more, the  said  T.  M.  ^Villiams  was  aware  of  the  violation  of  the  aforesaid 
act  of  Assembly  by  Blake  &  Co.,  and  the  said  T.  IM.  Williams  has  not  pro- 
tested against  the  violation  of  said  act;  and  furthermore,  the  said  T.  M. 
Williams  has  failed  to  perform  his  office  duty  in  not  excercising  due  dili- 
gence to  ascertain  the  number  of  men  engaged  at  one  time  in  said  mine,  and 
that  the  said  T.  M.  Williams  neglected  to  perform  his  official  duty  as  re- 
quired by  law  in  not  instituting  legal  proceedings  to  restrain  the  said 
Blake  &  Co.  fi'om  violating  the  aforesaid  act  of  Assembly. 

In  witness  whereof,  as  well  the  aforesaid  coroner  as  the  jurors  aforesaid, 
have  to  this  investigation  put  their  hands  and  seals,  on  the  day  and  year, 
and  at  the  place  and  time  first  above  mentioned. 

PETER  J.  O'MALLEY,  Coroner 

JAMES  WALSH,  Foreman. 

M.  BO  LIN, 

JAMES  FITZ  PATRICK, 

J.  W.  FREE  MAX, 

MORGAN  JONES, 

T.  S..  BARRETT. 


INSPECTOR   OF    MINES'    EXAMINATION. 


The  following  is  the  testimony  taken  at  the  examination  last  week  by  the 
inspector  of  mines,  Thomas  M.  Williams,  relating  to  the  West  I'ittson  shaft 
disaster,  on  Ma^  27,  1871. 

Committee  appointed  by  government  inspector,  Mr.  T.  M.  Williams,  to 
witness  any  matters  brought  before  the  inspector  during  this  examination, 
Messrs.  Thomas  Smiles,  Israel  Watkin,  Alfred  Ilefiron,  John  Reed  and 
Oscar  F.  Gaines. 
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Mr.  James  il'Dermott,  engineer,  deposed. — I  am  engineer  at  West  Pitts- 
ton  mines ;  was  on  dut}'  on  Saturday  last ;  could  not  say  the  exact  time  of 
lire:  Mr.  Kendrick  called  my  attention  first,  by  calling  fire;  I  then  ran  to 
the  top  of  the  shaft  and  signalled  to  the  footman,  with  the  rapper;  danger 
signal  is  steady  rapping;  I  did  not  speak;  understood  the  use  of  speaking 
tube  ;  I  then  went  to  my  engine  ;  the  signal  I  gave  was  pulling  and  shaking 
of  the  wire  or  rope  of  rapper ;  I  ran  eight  or  ten  single  trips ;  could  not 
say  how  many  men  came  up  ;  saw  the  fire  through  the  large  doors,  in  line 
with  the  fan  as  near  as  I  could  tell ;  thought  the  fire  originated  near  the 
fan  ;  heard  the  inspector  tell  Mi-.  Kendrick  that  it  would  be  better  to  move 
the  tube  more  convenient  to  the  engineer,  and  have  a  whistle  to  call  atten- 
tion instead  of  ra^iping  ;  same  engine  works  fan  and  breaker  ;  think  the  fan 
would  run  at  the  rate  of  ninety  revolutions  per  minute;  on  an  an  average 
it  would  go  ninet}'  revolutions ;  could  throw  the  breaker  out  of  gear  when 
convenient;  fan  was  always  in  gear  ;  had  a  governor  to  regulate  speed  ;  did 
net  think  it  was  in  good  order;  the  fan  was  at  one  time  doubled  in  speed 
to  measure  the  air  ;  breaker  not  running ;  heard  Mr.  Kendrick  state  the  fan 
discharged  24,000  cubic  feet ;  this  occurred  at  five  minutes  to  one  o'clock  on 
Saturda}' ;  this  speed  lasted  about  ten  minutes  ;  did  not  know  of  anything 
dangerous  or  out  of  order  in  running  at  a  high  speed;  I  have  been  there 
since  November  1,  1S65  ;  never  known  any  actual  fire  since  Avondale  dis- 
aster, but  have  seen  smoke  from  pulley. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Gorman,  fireman,  deposed. — I  was  on  the  day  shift  ou  Satur- 
day ;  my  business  was  to  attend  the  fires  at  the  breaker  engine,  oil  the 
fans  and  run  the  breaker  engine;  speed  of  engines,  from  forty-five  to  fifty 
revolutions,  speed  of  fan  twice  as  fast ;  did  not  run  the  hoisting  engine  at 
any  time;  on  this  da}'  I  ran  her  from  90  to  100,  while  testing  the  air,  by 
order  of  Mr.  M'Dermott;  Mr.  Kendrick  measured  the  air;  no  other  was 
present;  this  occurred  at  dinner  hour,  between  12  and  1  o'clock;  did  not 
linov,'  when  the  fire  broke  out ;  Mr.  Kendrick  came  in,  crying  fire  !  I  ran  and 
stopped  the  fan  and  breaker  ;  did  not  know  how  man}-  carriages  were  hoist- 
ed ;  could  not  apply  the  hose,  in  consequence  of  steam,  &c.,  pumps  were 
working  at  the  time  of  the  fire. 

Mr.  M'Dermott  recalled. — Mr.  Kendrick  gave  the  instructions  as  to  in- 
creasing the  speed  of  the  fans,  and  I  ordered  Mr.  Gorman  ;  had  only  the 
hose  attached  to  the  pump ;  the  column  pipe,  three  inches,  would  throw 
water  only  a  short  distance  when  the  speed  of  the  engine  was  from  three  to 
five  per  minute  ;  once  had  a  Woodward  donkc}'  that  could,  throw  water  to 
the  top  of  the  shaft;  it  was  taken  down  the  mine  last  winter,  previous  to 
this  company  taking  possession  of  the  mine. 

Mr.  David  Reese,  deposed. — I  am  breaker  boss ;  my  duty  is  to  attend  to 
cleaning  of  the  coal,  oil  the  screen  and  breaker,  and  keep  the  men's  time  ; 
have  been  there  one  month  ;  was  on  duty  the  day  of  the  accident;  did  not 
see  the  fire  when  it  broke  out ;  first  I  saw  was  on  the  rope,  on  the  top,  wiule 
the  engineer  was  hoisting  the  carriages  ;  went  on  the  top ;  told  the  boys  to 
clear;  did  smell  some  rags  or  something  before  I  saw  the  fire  come  up  on 
the  rope  into  the  pulley  and  set  the  top  on  fire ;  did  not  know  how  man}'- 
carriages  were  hoisted  ;  could  not  see  down  the  shaft,  as  there  was  too  much 
smoke ;  first  fire  I  saw  was  on  the  west  side  rope,  coming  up. 

Mr.  Sanderson  Sherlcy,  deposed. — I  am  docking  boss ;  was  at  my  post 
near  the  top  of  shaft,  on  the  day  of  the  accident,  about  t^i  feet  above  the 
fan  ;  I  first  smelled  a  fire  of  burning  pine  ;  mentioned  the  fact  to  Mr.  Reese, 
and  ran  down  stairs  and  saw  Mr.  Kendrick,  and  gave  the  alarm  ;  could  see 
the  fire  between  the  fan  and  pump-wa}' ;  think  the  fire  broke  out  about  the 
fan  ;   could  not  say  positively  the  time;    five  cars  were  hoisted  after  one 
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o'clock  ;  timed  tbe  hoisting  of  a  few  cars,  average  two  niinutcs  to  a  car  ; 
the}'  were  only  hoisting  on  one  side  at  this  time  ;  a  delay  of  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  between  the  hoisting  of  the  two  or  three  last  carriages  after  dinner  ; 
think  there  was  no  other  delay  ;  no  coal  was  hoisted  after  I  saw  the  fire  ; 
could  not  say  how  many  men  came  up ;  have  been  there  three  years  ;  have 
known  danger  from  friction,  in  the  screen  room  at  the  roller,  two  weeks  pre- 
viously to  going  to  be  docking  boss  ;  I  smelled  a  fire  under  the  roller;  it 
was  easily  put  out;  made  a  practice  of  oiling  every  hour;  don't  remember 
ilie  exact  circumstances  of  any  previous  fire  since  the  Avondale  disaster. 

Mr.  Youngs  Davies,  deposed. — I  "was  feeding  the  breaker  when  the  acci- 
dent occurred;  saw  smoke  come  fi'om  the  head  ;  did  not  see  the  fire  before 
the  alarm  was  given  ;  did  not  see  the  fire  break  oat ;  have  been  there  nearly 
a  year  ;  one  of  the  rollers  was  dangerous,  sometimes  getting-  heated  ;  have 
known  the  other  roller  to  become  heated,  but  not  in  a  blaze  ;  could  not  say 
positively  where  the  fire  broke  out ;  saw  the  fire  on  the  journals  at  one 
time. 

jVlr.  Thomas  Woodhouse,  deposed. — Was  feeding  the  breaker  at  the  time 
of  accident  on  Saturday  ;  saw  the  fire  in  the  box  attached  to  the  fans  ;  they 
were  throwing  water  on  it  from  below;  think  the  fire  originated  in  west 
journal  of  the  fans  ;  it  was  between  one  and  two  o'clock  F.  M. ;  have  been 
five  or  six  years  at  this  place,  off  and  on  ;  did  not  smell  any  fii'c  until  the 
alarm  was  given;  one  of  the  journals  of  the  roller  was  subject  to  become 
heated  ;  the  officials  knew  about  the  rollers  becoming  heated  ;  have  had 
charge  of  this  part  of  the  machinery  ;  one  of  these  journals  was  heated  two 
weeks  previous  to  Saturday  last ;  sometimes  sulphur  was  used,  as  difliculty 
was  felt  in  getting  oil ;  it  was  not  always  on  hand,  and  bad  to  be  sent  for. 

Mr.  Joseph  Crossley,  deposed. — I  was  taking  out  the  culm  from  the 
schutes  to  culm  dump;  saw  smoke;  afterward  saw  fire;  asked  for  water 
but  got  no  assistance  ;  John  Doherty  was  the  only  man  caiTjing  water  at 
the  time  ;  thought  he  saw  the  fire  first  on  the  south  side  of  the  fans,  about 
two  o'clock  F.  5l. 

Mr.  Joseph  Croweli,  deposed. — I  have  seen  the  journal  heated  ;  on  the 
last  day  of  September,  1869  ;  was  smoking,  but  not  in  a  blaze ;  I  left  there 
in  December,  1869. 

Mr.  Edward  Elward,  deposed. — I  was  down  in  the  mines,  as  track-layer, 
at  the  time  of  accident ;  footman  said  something  was  the  matter  ;  looked  up 
the  shaft ;  saw  sparks  of  fire ;  very  soon  the  shaft  was  all  in  a  blaze ;  they 
went  up  the  shaft  afterwards;  after  I  got  up  I  saw  a  fire  which  appeared 
to  be  fifty  feet  above  the  fans  ;  heard  a  woman  say  she  had  smelled  a  fire 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before;  did  not  know  bow  man^'-  men  were  work- 
ing down  in  the  mines  ;  saw  the  inspector  last  week  when  he  was  down. 

Mr.  Frank  Keller,  deposed. — Was  weigh  master  at  the  foot ;  kept  the 
company's  men's  time;  was  there  only  an  hour  and  a-half;  Mr.  Kendrick 
told  me  to  fix  a  fan  in  the  air-wa}" ;  at  night  wanted  more  coal  out ;  more 
air  was  needed  ;  I  went  to  the  foundry  for  one ;  then  went  to  Fittston  to 
get  one;  on  the  day  before  the  fire  (Friday)  there  were  18  or  19  company 
bauds  in  the  mine;  on  Wednesday  there  were  about  24  ;  could  not  say  how 
many  men  were  down  altogether ;  there  were  oO  numbers  out,  each  miner 
and  laborer  had  a  number;  four  of  these  places  were  not  working  at  all 
these  days  ;  did  not  usually  see  how  many  men  came  down  ;  the  speaking 
tube  was  put  down  where  I  was  working ;  could  tell  every  word  that  might 
be  said  at  the  top ;  in  case  of  danger  we  could  report  to  the  men  in  the 
mine  ;  was  on  tbe  top  fixing  up  the  duukc}'  engine,  ready  to  go  down  ;  when 
the  fire  broke  out  in  the  pumpway  where  the  fan  stood,  Mr,  Kendrick  told 
me  to  show  Mr.  Fhillips  bow  to  weigh  coal ;  Mr.  Kendrick  did  not  tell  me 
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to  sliOTv  my  successor  in  all  the  duties  of  that  oftice,  only  how  to  weigh 
coal ;  at  noon  on  Saturday  I  heard  the  noise  proceeding  from  the  fan,  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  speed  ;  thought  something  was  wrong ;  Mr, 
Kendrick  measured  the  air  24,000,  usual  quantit}'  13,000  ;  two  weeks  ago  I 
smelled  a  smell  as  if  something  was  burning  at  the  top  ;  I  asked  through 
the  tube,  and  the  engineer  said  some  of  the  journals  of  the  roller  had  been 
on  fire  or  heated. 

Mr.  J.  Touhill,  deposed. — I  do  not  work  at  West  Pittston  shaft ;  I  helped 
to  put  up  the  fan  wrought  iron  shaft,  cast  iron  spaddcrs  and  wooden  caso^ 
usual  speed  from  90  to  100,  or  two  to  one  with  the  engine;  thought  it 
ought  to  run  300  revolutions  per  minute  with  safety  ;  at  that  speed  it  would 
be  required  to  oil  from  two  to  four  times  a  day ;  there  was  no  oil  cup  on 
the  journals-;  have  examined  the  journals  several  times;  advised  Mr.  Ken- 
drick to  put  an  S  or  9  feet  wheel  on  instead  of  the  i  feet  one,  which  wOuld 
increase  its  speed  to  between  200  and  300  ;  have  made  improvements  under 
Mr.  Kendrick's  instructions. 

•Mr.  W.  Kendrick,  superintendent  at  West  Pittston  mines,  deposcil. — On 
Saturday  last  I  saw  a  fire,  and  immediately  ran  and  hollered  fire  ;  saw  the 
fire  first  come  out  of  the  up-cast  from  the  fan  ;  then  ran  to  the  engine  house 
and  stopped  the  fan  ;  the  blaze  then  came  down  ;  saw  two  or  three  cages  of 
men  come  up ;  thought  there  would  be  five  persons  on  one  and  three  on 
each  of  the  others ;  this  was  between  2  and  2.30  P.  M.;  think  ii  must  have 
caught  from  the  journals  of  the  breaker,  as  the  fire  would  naturally  be 
drawn  b3'the  suction  of  the  fan  toward  the  upcast  shaft,  or  from  the  sparks 
of  the  miners'  lamps ;  Reese,  the  breaker  boss,  had  orders  to  the  oiling  of 
these  places;  we  run  the  fan  up  to  80  to  95  revolutions;  the  ordin-iry  speed 
was  about  65  to  80  revolutions,  24,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  ;  on  Wednes- 
day it  was  11,900  cubic  feet;  learned  about  two  or  three  weeks  ago  that 
the  journals  of  the  breaker  were  dangerous  ;  was  so  informed  by  Mr.  Sherly  ; 
discharged  a  man  for  not  taking  better  care  of  these  oiling  matters  ;  could 
not  say  precisely  Avhere  the  fire  originated,  as  I  went  immediately  to  see 
after  the  men  getting  out  of  the  mine ;  the  engine  was  stopped  by  ray 
orders  ;  the  greatest  probability  is  that  the  fire  originated  on  the  top  ;  the 
size  of  the  shaft  is  2  feet  G  inches  by  2  feet  8  inches  ;  think  the  journals 
would  heat  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  if  not  attended  to  ;  much  depended 
on  the  quantity  of  coal  that  was  passing  through  the  breaker  ;  ttiought 
there  would  be  from  45  to  48  men  in  the  mine  at  the  time  of  the  fire  ;  includ- 
ing all,  there  would  be  13  or  14  bix-asts  and  gangways  working;  as  a  rule 
two  v/ork  in  a  place,  sometimes  one  ;  a  number  were  working  on  the  air- 
ways east,  the  slope  not  working;  there  are  four  breasts  on  the  west  side, 
on  the  counter  gangway  west.  "The  inspector  asked  Mr.  Kendrick  if  he 
(the  inspector)  had  not  asked  him  if  there  was  an}'  person  working  upon 
that  road ;  Mr.  Kendrick  said  he  thought  not ;  he  did  not  understand  his 
question  if  he  did  say  so."  ''Did  the  inspector  tell  you,  Mr.  Kendrick, 
that  the  air -sv  as  too  small  in  quantity  for  mines?  Answer,  yes ;  and  he' 
thought  that  40,000  or  50,000  cubic  feet  would  not  be  too  much."  On  Wed- 
nesday we  had  as  many  men  in  the  mine  as  on  the  Saturdaj'',  but  not  so 
many  places  at  work  ;  did  not  think  any  fresh  men  Avere  employed  from 
Wednesday  to  Saturday  ;  ma}^  have  opened  new  places  on  Thursday  or 
Frida}' ;  we  opened  four  new  places  on  the  slo[)e  after  the  visit  of  the  in- 
spector, up  to  the  time  of  the  fire  ;  thought  the  inspector  should  have  told 
me  if  1  had  too  many  men  in  the  mmes  ;  Mr.  Brown  had  told  me  to  study 
the  law  and  do  all  1  could  to  keep  the  men  out  of  danger;  the  inspector 
never  told  him  to  break  the  law,  but  had  told  him  to  keep  within  the  .law ; 
Mr.  Brown  had  provided  him  with  a  copy  of  the  law  ;  did  not  think  he  had 
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violated  the  law ;  did  not  think  it  his  duty  to  f?o  five  or  six  miles  to  seek 
the  law;  could  recollect  the  visit  of  the  inspector  and  the  nature  of  tlie 
conversation  between  them  ;  the  inspector  cautioned  Mr.  Kendrirk  about 
beinjT  caught,  probably  in  ninety  hours,  probably  not  in  ninety  years,  while 
violating  the  law  in  any  respect ;  had  not  any  system  as  to  how  many  men 
had  to  be  down  at  one  time,  it  Avas  discretionary  with  the  men. 

William  Davies,  deposed. — I  was  a  miner  in  the  West  Pittston  shaft  at 
the  time  of  the  fire,  on  the  night  shift;  had  been  gone  down  about  20  min- 
utes before  the  alarm  was  given  ;  John  Williams,  a  new  hand,  was  with  him 
on  the  same  shift ;  I  was  opening  a  breast  in  the  slope  ;  they  had  started 
two  new  chambers  on  Thursday,  and  three  on  Friday  ;  we  went  down  the 
shaft  about  2  o'clock  P.  M. ;  after  the  alarm  we  ran  back  to  the  foot  of  the 
shaft,  when  large  quantities  of  burning  timber  were  falling  down  the  shaft ; 
we  then  began  to  prepare  for  keeping  back  the  smoke  that  was  filling  tlie 
place  ;  the  east  heading  and  air-way  had  two  men  in  each  place  ;  upon  the 
hill  were  4  places  working,  Avith  11  men  ;  west  side,  4  places,  with  two  men 
in  each  place,  and  a  heading  with  1  man  ;  west  heading  and  air-way  had  4 
men  in  them  ;  could  not  say  how  many  men  were  in  the  slope ;  was  in  the 
slope  with  Mr.  Kendrick,  and  saw  one  man  ;  have  been  working  in  these 
mines  since  July,  1869;  begun  first  day  after  resumption;  could  not  say 
how  many  places  were  begun  on  that  day  ;  knew  there  were  too  many  men 
in  the  mine ;  had  understood  that  there  had  been  no  new  chambers  opened 
for  one  year  ;  knew  the  law  was  violated. 

Mr.  Kendrick,  re-called. — Said  he  did  not  know  about  the  ages  of  the 
boys,  as  they  had  been  in  the  mines  before;  thought  the  two  boys  were 
considerably  above  12  years  ;  did  not  know  Martin  Crahan's  age  to  be  11 
years  and  5  months  ;  did  not  believe  it ;  admitted  that  he  ought  to  know 
the  ages,  bat  had  judged  by  appearances. 

Mr.  Bernard  Mulroy,  deposed. — I  have  known  Martin  Crahan  3  years  ; 
his  age  at  death,  on  Saturday,  was  11  years  and  5  months,  as  given  to 
Father  Feenan,  who  buried  him  ;  this  boy  had  been  in  and  out  of  the  mines 
for  about  2  3'ears. 

Mr.  Chason  Davies,  deposed. — Was  not  working  there  at  time  of  acci- 
dent ;  have  been  there  previously  as  fire  boss;  was  there  from  July,  18Gi), 
to  January  31,  1871;  the  breaker  was  on  fire  and  alarm  given  3  times; 
miners  came  to  the  top  once,  and  to  the  bottom  twice  ;  these  alarms  were 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  men  by  Mr.  T.  Jones,  and  then  to  each  other ;  the 
speaking  tube  was  not  completed  until  after  I  left ;  could  remember  seeing 
the  inspector  in  September,  1870,  and  another  time  afterwards;  on  the 
latter  occasion  the}'  were  hoisting  water  from  the  gangway  ;  on  the  first 
visit  the  inspector  was  all  through  the  mines,  excepting  eight  old  chambers 
that  were  abandoned  ;  the  understanding  was  that  no  chambers  or  breasts 
were  to  be  started  on  the  gangways,  air-ways  and  slope  ;  Mr.  Kendrick  was 
in  charge  at  last  visit ;  Mr.  lirown,  after  January.  1,  1871,  took  all  charge 
to  himself;  has  known  about  150  men  working  at  one  time  previous  to  the 
mine  being  stopped ;  before  the  first  visit  of  the  inspector  the  whole  hill 
was  stopped  on  account  of  gas  ;  "What  position  did  Davies  hold  under 
Kendrick  ?"  Fire  boss  ;  had  a  conversation  to  the  efiect  that  Davies  told 
Kendrick  to  be  careful  not  to  put  a  number  to  violate  the  mining  law  of 
1870,  when  opening  breasts  on  the  west  side;  Kendrick  said  he  "would 
take  care  of  that  himself;"  "Did  you  have  any  conversation  about  the 
number?"  Yes,  the  number  was  often  mentioned  as  being  20  persons  ;  this 
em])races  all  boys,  as  well,  and  was  well  understood;  Mr.  Kendrick  stated 
to  Mr.  Davies  and  John  Cortright  that  in  reply  to  what  the  inspector  said, 
that  "it  was  all  right — he  and  Mr   Williams  knew  each  other  before,  and 
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Mr.  Williams  knew  where  he  came  from,  and  had  been  together  before  ;" 
did  think  that  no  boy  nnder  12  years  was  working  during  my  term  ;  don't 
deny  that  Mr.  Cake  had  employed  more  than  20  persons. 

Mr.  Thomas  Phillips,  deposed. — I  was,  on  Saturday  night  last,  on  dut}- 
as  weighmaster  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft ;  I  started  on  the  9th  of  May  to 
bale  water  ;  began  as  weighmaster  on  Saturday  morning  ;  was  at  the  foot 
on  Friday  to  receive  instructions  as  weighmaster;  heard  Mr.  Kendrick  tell 
Keller  to  give  me  instructions  ;  only  received  it  as  I  asked  for  it ;  did  not 
ask  any  questions  respecting  the  speaking  tube;  got  to  understand  it  by 
paying  attention  to  the  footman  and  Mr.  Keller  ;  did  not  know  of  any 
danger  signals  from  any  one  ;  he  had  not  the  alarm  of  fire  given  through 
the  tube  ;  went  to  the  tube,  but  got  no  answer. 

Mr.  Thomas  II.  Williams,  deposed — Have  not  been  at  West  Pittston 
mines  since  last  April ;  was  there  near  2  years,  previous  to  that  time,  but 
did  not  work  steady;  heard  the  inspector  sa}',  on  his  second  visit,  to  Mr. 
Kendrick,  to  mind  and  not  put  more  than  the  lawful  number  of  men  at 
any  one  time  ;  a  few  da^s  after  this  I  was  rather  late  in  going  to  work,  and 
on  going  to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  was  told  by  the  watchman,  Mr.  Jesse 
Geddis,  that  I  could  not  go  down,  as  there  were  20  men  down  already  ;  Mr. 
Kendrick  must  have  employed  the  watchman;  one  morning,  soon  after  this, 
ni}^  butty  or  partner  was  late,  but  got  down,  there  being  then  more  than 
20  luen  in  the  mine;  they  were  working  three  shifts  on  the  slope  at  that 
time  ;  there  was  no  rule  respecting  the  changing  of  the  shifts  of  the  men  ; 
was  within  three  feet  of  Mr.  Kendrick  and  "^he  inspector  when  I  heard  their 
conversation;  was  understood  they  were  working  under  the  mine  law: 
worked  there  about  a  month  afterwards  ;  think  they  had  more  than  twenty 
men  before  I  left,  after  the  day  I  was  sent  home;  the  order  only  obeyed 
for  one  dny ;  sometimes  they  had  to  be  at  the  mines  at  7  o'clock  A.  M. ; 
did  not  know  the  reason  why  he  was  turned  back  ;  had  talked  the  matter 
over  in  the  mine  ;  thought  there  must  have  been  20  or  more  men  down,  in- 
dependent of  the  bo3's ;  did  not  think  any  of  the  boys  to  be  nnder  age  ; 
Crahan  was  not  in  the  mine  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Simon  Thomas,  deposed. — I  was  at  the  West  Pittston  mine  on  the 
day  of  the  accident ;  was  cutting  a  place  for  the  new  fan  near  the  other  fan  ; 
saw  the  smoke  break  out ;  saw  the  smoke  coming  out  of  the  engine  house 
roof ;  could  not  say  exactly  where  the  fire  broke  out ;  was  positive  it  was 
above  ;  I  am  a  miner  and  work  in  the  slope,  sinking  the  slope  ;  have  been 
there  three  years  ;  heard  of  the  inspector  being  there  in  September,  1870 ; 
saw  him  in  Januar}'^,  1871,  out-side  ;  I  can  corroborate  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Williams ;  about  seven  men  came  up  the  shaft  previous  to  the  alarm  being 
given  ;  the  talk  had  often  been  between  himself  and  Mr.  Kendrick ;  had 
heard  JMr.  Kendrick  say  he  did  not  see  why  they  could  not  have  so  much 
coal  out  as  well  as  other  places — Pleasant  A^alley,  for  instance ;  did  not  know 
it  was  the  watchman's  duty  to  prevent  men  from  going  down  the  mine  ;  don't 
know  why  the  men  were  turned  back  ;  slope  and  air-way  were  stopped,  in 
consequence  of  seven  cents  ;  in  January  a  dilfereuce  occurred  about  prices, 
of  seven  cents  per  ton  ;  in  our  agreement  INIr.  Kendrick  said  the  drop  would 
not  affect  the  narrow  working,  as  they  were  being  worked  by  the  yard,  and 
there  would  be  no  chambers  worked  within  a  year  or  so  ;  we  had  the  venti- 
lation bill  talked  over  ;  had  no  intention  of  making  the  inspector  acquainted 
with  th.is  matter,  but  hoped  he  would,  in  course  of  time,  make  his  appear- 
ance. 
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TO    THE    PUBLIC. 


"We,  tlie  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  correct  copy  of 
the  evidence  talien  before  the  mine  inspector,  T.  M.  Williaius,  at  Pittston. 
May  31,  1871,  respecting  the  West  Pittston  calamity,  on  May  27,  1871. 
Without  comment  for  or  against  anyone,  we  leave  the  public  to  judge,  hop- 
ing they  Avill  do  so  calmly,  discreetly  and  without  prejudice. 

Signed,  as  committee, 

THOMAS  SMILES, 


ISRAEL  WATKINS, 
ALFRED  IlEFFRON, 
JOHN  REED. 


Joshua  GoLianTLEY,  Secretary  pro  tern. 


DECISION  IN  REGARD  TO  COUNTY  P    YING  COSTS  OF  INQUEST,  AC. 

Return  of  inquests  on  the  bodies  of  twelve  persons  killed,  mostly  in  and 
about  the  coal  mines,  in  Luzerne  county,  previous  to  the  following  opinion 
being  rendered  by  the  court  as  to  the  liability  of  the  county  to  pay  fees  and 
costs  in  such  inquests. 

*  t-  *  *  *  *  *  >!-  -'f- 

The  foregoing  several  returns  of  inquests  have  been  presented  to  us  for 
examination.  The  more  immediate  purpose  of  this  is,  as  we  have  been  in- 
formed by  council,  to  obtain  from  the  court  an  opinion  as  to  the  liability  of 
the  county  for  the  costs,  as  charged  in  the  said  several  returns. 

Under  the  15th  section  of  the  act  of  May  27,  1841,  (Pardon  Cog.,  P-jL. 
127.)  justices  of  the  peace  were  authorized,  under  certain  contingencies,  to 
hold  inquests  of  this  character;  and  to  that  section  was  appended  a  proviso, 
in  the  following  words  : 

"That  no  fees  or  costs  shall  be  allowed  or  paid  said  justice  or  inquests 
until  the  proceedings  are  submitted  to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the 
proper  county,  and  said  court  shall  adjudge  that  there  was  reasonable  cause 
for  holding  said  inquest,  and  approve  the  same." 

Vt'c  should  have  had  no  serious  ditricult3^  now,  in  disposing  of  the  cases 
named  in  the  foregoing  schedule,  had  the  law  remained  unchanged;  and 
probably  such  disposition  would  have  been  alike  satisfactory'  as  well  to  the 
county  as  to  the  parties  claiming  fees  and  costs.  Rut  the  act  of  March  30, 
186('),  (Purdon  1444,  P.  L.  391,)  applicable  singly  to  the  county  of  Luzerne, 
works  a  complete  change  in  the  liability  of  the  county  for  compensation  to 
coroners  as  well  as  to  justices  of  the  peace  and  jurors,  growing  out  of  the 
holding  of  these  inquests.  Ry  the  terms  of  this  act  it  does  not  become  the 
dut^'^,  either  of  the  coroner  or  any  justice  of  the  peace  in  this  county,  to 
hold  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  any  deceased  person  "unless  the  said  de- 
ceased person  shall  have  died  of  unlawful  violence,  or  other  unlawful  acts, 
at  the  hands  of  some  other  person  or  persons,  or  there  be  such  strong  sus- 
picion of  such  violence  or  other  unlawful  acts  as  to  make  an  inquest  neces- 
sary, &c."  And  further,  while  it  docs  not  prohibit,  in  any  manner,  the 
holding  of  inquests  b}-  the  ollicers  before  named,  yet,  in  terras  altogether 
unequivocal,  it  declares  that  "if  the  said  coroner  or  justice  shall  hold  an 
inquest  in  any  other  case,  he  and  the  jurors  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  com- 
pensation therefor." 

None  of  the  returns  now  before  us  embrace  a  case  within  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  18GG  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  each  exhibits  a  death  resulting 
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from  accident,  and  occurring  almost  excluslvel}"  in  and  about  the  coal  mine? 
of  this  countj'. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  an  "approval''  b}'  the  court,  as  contemplated 
by  the  act  of  1841,  before  referred  to,  and  payment  of  fees  and  costs  by  the 
county,  in  the  several  cases  embraced  herein,  must  be  denied. 

We  may  add  that  the  act  of  1870,  entitled  ''An  Act  providing  for  ti'e 
health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in  coal  mines,  <fcc.,"  makes  no  change 
ill  the  matter  of  compensation  for  fees  and  costs  of  inquests,  a.s  .sur/j,  so  fur 
as  the  liability  of  the  county  is  concerned. 

That  act,  however,  contemplates  an  investigation,  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
s[)ector  of  mines  for  the  proposed  district,  in  cases  where  there  lias  been  an 
'•explosion  or  accident,"  and  provides  for  pa3'ments,  by  the  count}',  of  the 
expenses  growing  out  of  such  investigation. 

GARRICK  M.  HARDING, 

F resident  Judge. 

[Copied  per  T.  M.  Williams,  inspector  of  coal  mines,  &c..  May  13,  ISTl, 
from  cop}'  in  the  prothonotary's  oflice,  on  file  since  April  17,  1871.  Pub- 
lished in  8cranton  llepuhlican  about  1st  of  April  or  Ma}'.] 

iSince  I  received  my  commission  last  July,  I  have  assisted  to  hold  inquests, 
or  at  least  to  call  for  them  ;  and  have  in  each  case  conducted  the  examining 
of  witnesses  in  over  twenty  cases,  under  the  coroner  himself  and  several 
justices  of  the  peace,  it  being  the  custom  in  this  country,  England  and 
Wales  ;  they  at  all  times  wishing  me  to  do  so.  Those  parties  finally  applied 
to  the  court  for  pay,  when  his  Honor,  Judge  Harding',  decided  that,  under 
the  law  of  1866,  they  conld  not  be  paid  unless  the  person  had  been  killed 
Ih'  violence  at  the  hands  of  some  other  person  or  persons,  &c.,  and  that  the 
law  of  1870  (mining  law)  contemplated  an  investigation  by  the  inspector  of 
mines,  kc. 

Now  I  did  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  coroner's  jury  in  this  important 
case,  (although  not  one  of  the  cases  that  required  him  to  act  according  to 
his  Honor,  Judge  Harding's  decision,)  so  I  made  my  appearance,  as  usual, 
but  was  reluctantly  allowed  to  question  or  cross-examine  one  witness;  and 
when  the  mine  boss  (Kendrick)  was  on  the  stand  I  was  refused  to  ask  him 
a  single  question,  even  after  all  the  others  were  through  with  him  ;  and  it 
was  here  that  an  expert  was  wanting.  This  Avas  the  man  that  had  direction 
of  the  place ;  but  no,  he  should  not  be  interrogated  by  me.  So  I  told  the 
coroner  that  I  thought  it  strange  proceedings,  and  asked  him  who  was  going 
to  question  the  witness.  He  said  he  was.  I  then  plainly  told  him  he  was 
not  a  fit  person  to  do  so,  and  doubted  very  much  if  he  had  a  man  on  the 
jury  fit  to  do  so  in  this  case.  Whereupon  I  was  requested  to  leave  the  room, 
arid  this  no  doubt  helped  to  give  tone  to  their  verdict. 

I  was  called  again  in  the  afternoon  to  testify.  I  did  so  in  a  clear  and  can- 
did manner,  and  showed  them  a  inaj)  of  the  mine.  1  described  the  mine 
and  my  last  visit  through  a  portion  of  the  same  ;  my  reason  for  not  having 
traversed  it  all,  and  the  deceiving  manner  in  which  Mr.  Kendrick  led  me  to 
believe  there  was  only  the  lawful  number  of  men  in  the  mine.  This  was 
mostly  left  out,  except  such  pieces  as  they  could  use  separate,  and  construe 
to  suit  their  own  taste. 

After  I  saw  the  whole  thing  was  nothing  ])ut  a  farce,  I  told  the  coroner 
what  I  was  going  to  do  the  Wednesday  following — hold  the  investigation — 
but  he  did  not  make  his  appearance. 

I  'visited  the  mine  in  September,  1870  ;  i<gain  in  January,  187  1.  The  first 
time  not  one  man  worked  there  ;  dispute  between  the  company,  and  had 
J 'ad  ventilation  in  the  mines. 
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In  January  there  were  one  or  two  i)ersons  hoisting  water  from  a  slope, 
and  Kendrick,  (then  a  new  boss,)  with  four  or  five  men,  making  an  air-bridge. 
This  was  during  suspension,  and  they  were  expecting  to  start  the  next  day 
on  their  east  and  west  gangways,  and  their  air-ways,  also  the  slope  and  its 
aii"-way.  This  was  all  that  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Kendrick  wanted  to  do,  as 
they  said  they  could  not  do  anything  with  the  old  work — only  drive  into 
the  solid  and  open  new  work.  I  told  the  boss  Kendrick  and  Brown  to  get 
fixed  all  the  things  called  for  and  required  by  law  as  soon  as  possible,  as  plent}' 
of  time  had  been  given,  &c.,  and  charged  Mr.  Kendrick  (as  I  have  witness 
to  prove  and  have  proved)  to  allow  no  more  men  down  in  the  mine,  at  one 
time,  than  the  law  required  ;  and  in  talking  of  their  small  fan,  I  stated  that 
they  might  be  able  to  get  along  with  it  until  the3^got  through  with  the  con- 
templated shaft,  for  the  number  of  men  allowed  by  law. 

My  last  visit  was  on  May  24th  ;  they  had  just  started  afresh  some  time 
tiirough  the  month,  and  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  understanding 
previously  between  us,  not  to  work  chambers,  was  kept  in  good  faith.  I  en- 
tered the  mine,  traveled  the  slope  and  air-way  into  the  east  side  gangway  and 
air-way,  and  then  back  to  foot  of  shaft ;  looked  into  the  shifting  shanty  ;  saw 
some  ten  or  a  dozen  persons  in  there  at  dinner  ;  on  going  awa}^  from  there 
towards  the  west  gangway,  I  asked  Mr.  Kendrick  how  it  was  there  were  so 
many  men  in  the  shanty,  and  if  any  of  them  belonged  to  the  slope  that  we 
had  seen  before.  He  said,  "  3''es,  that  those  men  from  the  slope  were  there 
at  dinner  ;"  "  I  just  thought  that,"  said  I.  "  If  not,  you  would  have  more 
than  your  compliment  of  men  dovvn  here."  So  we  walked  on  into  the  west 
side  gangway  and  its  air-wa}'.  Returned  to  a  place  where  they  were  making 
a  new  stable,  and  on  returning  saw  the  road  leading  up  the  hill ;  asked  if 
any  one  worked  up  there;  Kendrick  said,  "No,  not  now;  they  have  been, 
but  are  not  now."  (After  the  fire  it  was  proved  that  four  chambers  and  a 
gangway  [counter]  were  at  work  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  that  five  new 
chambers  were  started  the  two  da3's  next  after  I  was  there,  and  some  new 
hands  were  employed  to  do  so.)  From  there  we  went  to  the  return  air  waj- 
at  the  foot  of  shaft ;  measured  the  air  at  the  same  place  that  Kendrick  made 
out  a  report  a  few  days  previous  and  sent  to  me ;  the  three  splits  together, 
according  to  his  report  above  referred  to,  were  9,600  cubic  feet ;  my  measure- 
ment, (with  him  there  to  see  it  done,)  was  1,GS0  cubic  feet  per  minute  at  foot 
of  up-cast  shaft,  and  when  I  measured  the  1,G80  cubic  feet,  the  fan  ex- 
hausted at  the  top  11,900  cubic  feet. 

The  day  of  the  calamity  Mr.  Kendrick  was  experimenting  to  get  more 
air  out  of  ihe  fan  ;  at  five  minutes  to  one  o'clock,  increased  her  speed  ;  got 
:i-i,000  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

I  have  thought  it  proper  to  report  the  testimony  relating  to  this  accident 
in  full,  and  feel  it  to  be  ray  privilege  and  duty  to  exonerate  mj'self  from  the 
charges  of  negligence  and  incompetency  that  have  been  freely  made  by  the 
public  press  and  by  private  persons. 

It  seems  to  be  established  by  the  testimony  taken,  that  the  fire  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  friction  produced  by  the  fan,  which,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Kendrick,  was  being  driven  at  a  very  extraordinary  rate  of  speed,  with- 
out the  use  of  any  adequate  precautions  to  prevent  accidents.  According 
to  a  measurement  made  by  me,  when  inspecting  the  mines  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  fire,  I  found  1 1,900  cubic  feet  per  minute  of  air  passing  out  of  the 
fan  exhaust. 

On  the  da}'  of  the  fire,  it  was  ascertained  by  measurement  made  by  Mi-. 

Kendrick  at  fan  exhaust,  that  24,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  was  being  then 

exhausted.     From  the  testimony  of  the  engineers  and  others,  the  fan  was 

ordinarily  run  at  the  rate  of  about  95  revolutions  per  minute ;  if  95  revolu- 
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tions  would  afford  11,900  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  then  to  produce  24,- 
000. cubic  feet  per  minute,  the  speed  must  have  been  increased  about  three 
times,  or  to  about  285  or  300  revolutions  per  minute. 

lu  "  Hopton's  Conversation  on  Mines,"'  it  is  laid  down  that  to  double 
the  quantity  of  air  in  a  mine,  the  ventilating  power  must  be  increased  four 
times,  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  air  which  increases  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  force  with  which  it  is  impelled.  The  same  proposition  is  asserted  in 
"  Atkinson's  Practical  Treatise  on  Gases  and  General  Principle  of  Ventila- 
tion," iu  "  Ily slop's  Colliery  Management,"  and  in  "  Useful  Metals  and  their 
Alloys." 

Why  then  did  this  superintendent  inaugurate  an  experiment  which  re- 
sulted so  disastrously,  without,  at  the  same  time,  using  the  common  caution 
to  guard  against  danger? 

He  professes  to  be  an  experienced  miner  and  overseer;  his  conduct  indi- 
cates either  gross  carelessness  or  inexcusable  ignorance. 

lie  stated  that  the  journals  of  some  part  of  the  machinery  would  heat  iu 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  How  important  then  that  such  men  understand  their 
duty,  and  stand  ready  at  all  times  to  give  warniiig  of  danger,  and  particu- 
larly when  the  danger  was  multiplied  manifold  by  the  unusual  and  extraor- 
dinary experiment  of  increasing  the  speed  of  the  fan  from  95  to  probably 
285  or  300  revolutions  per  minute. 

Of  course  the  inspector  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  speed  of  the 
machinery,  as  his  capabilities  do  not  permit  him  to  be  personally  present  at 
over  a  hundred  collieries,  to  be  found  in  his  district,  at  the  same  time ;  but 
the  complaint  was  that  more  men  were  at  work  in  the  mine  than  the  law 
allowed.  When  the  fearful  slate  of  dead  and  dying  reached  thirt^'-four,  the 
superintendent  sought  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  his  palpable  violation 
of  ihe  plain  letter  of  the  law,  as  well  as  of  his  criminal  negligence,  upon 
otiier  shoulders.  He  "  thought  the  inspector  should  have  told  him  if  he  had 
too  many  men  in  the  mine,"  leaving  the  inference  clear  that  the  inspector 
knew  and  acquiesed  in  his  violation  of  the  law.  At  the  time  of  this  acci- 
dent, by  the  general  interpretation  placed  upon  the  act,  twenty  persons 
were  to  be  allowed  in  a  mine  with  a  single  opening,  and  that  number  were 
permitted  in  all  cases.  After  the  calamity,  his  Honor,  Judge  Harding, 
held  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth,  ex  relatione,  T.  M.  Williams  vs. 
Samuel  Bonnell,  that  no  more  persons  could  be  permitted  at  one  time  in 
anv  such  mine  than  were  sufficient  to  drive  the  second  opening,  not  exceed- 
ino-  twenty  persons. 

According  to  the  light  had  at  the  time,  I  believed  Mr.  Kendrick  to  be 
workino-  no  more  men  than  the  law  allowed,  namely  twenty  persons,  and  I 
am  now  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  at  the  time  of  my  last  visit,  he  wil- 
fiiHv  deceived  me  in  relation  to  the  number  at  work. 

Having  i)reviously  explored  the  whole  mine,  although  not  at  work,  I  did 
not  at  that  time  deem  it  necessary  to  go  into  parts  in  which  I  was  assured, 
bv  Mr.  Kendrick,  no  men  were  at  work,  and,  therefore,  left  with  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  complying  with  the  law.  That  he  knew  its  require- 
ments is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  used  deception  as  to  the  number  of 
])ersons  at  work  ;  besides  the  evidence  given  by  several  of  the  witnesses  of 
liavincr  conversed  with  him  about  the  law,  a  number  of  persons,  ^c,  also  of 
having  heard  me  call  his  attention  to  the  matter  during  my  visits  there. 
His  employer  had  furnished  him  with  a  copy,  and  instructed  him  to  study 
it  and  do  all  he  could  to  keep  the  men  out  of  danger.  Twenty  persons  and 
no  more  could  be  worked  at  one  time  according  to  its  plain  provisions.  He 
knew  it,  and,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  deceive  the  inspector  as  to 
the  number  actually  at  work. 
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Unless  suspicious  of  some  wrong,  could  it  have  been  expected  of  an  in- 
spector to  disbelieve  all  mine  officers  ?  I  think  not.  In  no  respect  had  I 
neglected  my  duty  ;  in  no  respect  had  I  failed  to  require  compliance  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law,  and  am,  therefore,  blameless  in  this  matter. 

ACCIDENTS    NOT    FATAL. 

There  have  been  90  accidents  not  resulting  in  death  in  and  around  the 
mines  during  the  year,  many  of  which  were  very  serious. 

Thirty-one  persons  were  burnt  by  the  explosions  of  carburetted  hydrogen 
gas,  (better  known  as  fire-damp.)  Two  out  of  this  number  were  crippled, 
probably  for  life.  The  first  was  Joseph  Constable,  an  Englishman — acci- 
dent No.  1  in  table  1,  in  the  non-fatal  list.  He  was  a  stranger,  lately 
arrived  in  this  country  from  England.  He  engaged  to  work  a  steam  pump- 
ing engine  at  the  Fellows  &  Dodson  shaft,  placed  in  the  return  air-way  at 
the  foot  of  the  shaft.  The  mine  was  not  producing  coal  at  this  time. 
Nothing  was  being  done  except  hoisting  and  pumping  water.  The  head 
man  in  charge  of  the  machinery,  named  B.  Jones,  descended  the  shaft  in 
company  with  Mr.  Constable.  The  latter  descended  from  the  carriage  into 
the  gangway  bottom,  which  was  covered  with  water  from  15  to  20  inches 
in  depth.  He  then  told  Jones  that  he  did  not  know  the  road  in  to  where 
the  pump  was.  Jones  gave  him  directions  how  to  proceed.  Constable  then 
wended  his  way  inwards,  at  the  same  time  Jones  ascended  shaft.  Not  long 
afterwards  an  explosion  was  heard,  and,  on  seai'ching,  the  man  Constable 
was  found,  badly  burnt.  Being  a  stranger,  and  without  a  guide,  he  bad 
gone  too  far  into  the  mine,  and  ignited  a  quantity  of  gas.  How  he  ever 
lived  to  come  from  there  is  a  mystery,  but  he  suffered  much  from  his  injury, 
and  will  never  be  as  good  as  before  this  accident. 

This  was  sheer  carelessness  on  the  part  of  soraebod}^,  as  a  man  who  had 
not  been  in  the  mine  but  once  previously,  and  then  under  different  circum- 
stances, should  not  have  been  sent  to  wander  through  the  unknown  parts 
of  a  mine  in  that  manner,  especially  when  all  parties  in  charge  knew  there 
was  a  quantity  of  gas  accumulated  in  the  mine,  from  doors  being  out  of 
their  places. 

Accident  No.  33. — Mathew  Cannon,  a  miner,  working  in  the  Empire  shaft, 
No.  4  slope.  He  was  working  a  breast,  and  was  seriously  burned  b}'  explo- 
sion of  fire-damp.  He  says  that  the  gas  ignited  from  a  spark  struck  off  by 
his  pick.  This  statement  seems  rather  doubtful ;  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
this  unfortunate  man  has  been  in  a  very  precarious  condition,  and  it  is  un- 
certain whether  he  will  ever  be  able  to  do  another  hard  day's  labor.  The 
other  accidents  were  not  so  serious.  They  nevertheless  demonstrate  the 
carelessness  of  many  of  the  victims  themselves,  and  their  unfitness  to  work 
in  places  containing  fire-damp. 

FALLS   OF   ROCK. 

There  were  eleven  persons  injured,  more  or  less,  by  falls  of  rock.  The 
greater  proportion  of  such  accidents  are  unavoidable.  There  may  have 
been  cases  where  better  care,  on  the  part  of  the  men  themselves,  would  have 
avoided  danger.     Several  very  serious  accidents  of  this  class  have  occurred. 

FALLS   OF   COAL. 

There  were  fifteen  persons  hurt  b}'  falls  of  coal  in  different  ways,  several 
of  whom  were  seriously  injured.  A  large  majority  of  such  accidents  arise 
from  the  lack  of  skill  and  experience  of  persons  employed  as  miners.     Not 
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unfrequently  laborers  of  ver}'  limited  experience  ia  mining-  are  employed 
as  miners,  tlirongh  favoritism  or  other  motive,  and  as  a  result  many  seri- 
ous casualties  occur.  To  possess  the  skill  of  an  experienced  miner  it  is 
essential  to  serve  a  long  and  careful  apprenticeship.  A  laborer  who  can 
drill  a  hole  and  fire  it  is  no  more  a  miner  than  a  person  who  can  start  an 
engine  is  an  engineer.  The  skillful  miner  understands  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  material  in  which  he  worlds.  His  experience  enables  him 
better  to  judge  of  the  roof,  the  sufficienc}- of  pillars,  and  to  detect  approach- 
ing danger  by  infallible  signs,  which  are  unseen  by  the  ignorant.  If  no 
motive,  save  litness  for  the  place,  governecl  in  the  employment  of  men  acci- 
dents of  this  class,  and  of  all  classes,  would  be  far  more  rare. 

FALLING   DOWN   SHAFTS. 

Onl}'  one  person  has  been  injured  b}-^  foiling  down  a  shaft ;  at  the  same 
time  and  place  another  person  lost  his  life,  and  the  survivor  escaped  nar- 
rowly. 

BURNING   WITH    GUNPOWDER. 

Eight  persons  were  injured,  more  or  loss,  from  burning  with  gunpowder, 
in  various  ways.  Several  accidents  were  caused  b}'  sparks  falling  from 
lamps  into  powder  while  it  was  being  handled,  either  in  cartridges  or  kegs. 
A  common  and  pernicious  practice,  of  even  experienced  miners,  is  to  keep 
their  lamps  on  their  beads  while  filling  and  making  cartridges,  thereby  en- 
dangering their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  others. 

MISCELLANEOUS   ACCIDENTS. 

Under  this  head  maybe  classed  12  persons  that  [were  injured,  more  or 
less,  in  different  waj^s,  not  included  under  other  titles :  One  by  premature 
explosion  of  blast  in  rock ;  one  by  having  had  leg  broken  by  a  prop  falling 
upon  him,  and  still  another  in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter,  only  at  an- 
other place ;  one  was  caught  between  coal  and  prop  in  a  schute,  while 
starting  his  battery ;  one  was  struck  by  a  piece  of  coal  from  a  blast,  and 
still  another  from  the  same  cause,  at  another  mine  ;  one  had  his  leg  broken 
by  a  mule  falling  upon  him  ;  one  had  his  hand  badly  mashed  in  the  mines  ; 
one  was  kicked  by  a  mule,  which  he  was  driving,  on  his  head  ;  one  had  his 
arm  very  severely  cut ;  one  had  his  leg  broken  l)y  a  piece  of  timber  falling 
upon  him  ;  one,  a  boy,  had  his  arm  broken  by  a  piece  of  coal  Hying  oil  from 
the  pillar  side,  where  there  was  a  crush  in  the  mine. 

ACCIDENTS    ABOVE    GROUND. 

There  were  three  accidents  above  ground  belonging  to  this  class.  One, 
a  boy,  fell  upon  a  large  screen  when  it  was  revolving  in  the  braker,  and 
was  injured  seriously.  One  boy  had  his  arm  caught  and  broken  between 
car  and  schute,  under  a  braker.  Another  boy  fell  down  inside  the  braker. 
The  two  latter  were  not  very  seriously  injured. 

ACCIDENTS    I4Y    BEING    CRUSHED    .iC,    V.Y    MINE    CARS. 

Under  this  head  may  be  classed  nine  more  injuries.  Three  of  tlic  per- 
sons injured  were  laborers,  three  Avere  driver  boys,  two  were  engaged  in 
tending  doors,  who  were  caught  between  their  doors  and  the  cars,  and  in- 
jured more  or  less.  The  ninth  was  a  miner ;  run  over,  leg  and  arm  broken, 
when  assisting  driver  to  get  car  into  his  worlcing  place. 
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It  appears  that  under  this  head,  in  the  list  of  fatal  and  not  fatal,  a  large 
share  of  the  accidents  in  and  about  the  mines  occur,  and  further,  that  it  is 
the  young  boys  who  are  generally  found  the  victims.  This  shows  again, 
that  if  more  care  was  taken  in  employing  competent  persons  the  number  of 
accidents  would  be  less.  The  cheapness  of  bo3's'  labor  is  undoubtedly  the 
inducement  which  leads  to  their  eniplo3'meut,  but  in  reality  it  is,  in  many 
instances,  more  expensive  to  the  operator,  in  the  end,  than  the  labor  of 
men  would  have  been.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  accidents  are  occasioned  by  the  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  inexpe- 
rienced workmen,  (and  who  so  careless  and  inexperienced  as  boys  ?)  and 
recollecting  that  every  accident  occasions  a  suspension  of  the  whole  works, 
during  the  day  of  its  occurrence,  and,  in  case  of  death,  nntil  after  the  fu- 
neral of  the  deceased,  frequently  a  period  of  two  or  three  daj^s,  and  remem- 
bering also  the  subscriptions  and  contributions  constantly  solicited  and 
cheerfully  made  for  widows,  orphans  and  disabled  persons,  it  will  be  seen 
that  accidents  entail  great  loss  and  expense  on  men  and  operators ;  and 
whoever  contributes  most  to  the  happening  of  accidents  contributes  most  to 
loss  of  time  and  money.  In  my  judgment,  the  loss  to  operators  from  acci- 
dents occurring  through  the  emplo3'ment  of  incapable  men  and  young  boys 
would  much  more  than  compensate  them  for  any  ditference  in  wages  between 
such  persons  and  those  entirely  competent. 

GENERAL   CONDITION   OF   THE    MINES,  &C. 

I  had  intended  to  give  a  brief  description  of  each  mine  in  the  district, 
showing  their  condition  in  1810,  when  I  made  my  first  visit,  and  their  con- 
dition, respectively,  at  the  close  of  the  year  18T1,  so  that  if  any  improve- 
ments have  been  made  they  might  appear ;  but  owing  to  the  length  of  this 
report,  I  have  concluded  to  make  the  comparison  in  a  tabulated  form,  which, 
I  have  uo  doubt,  will  in  the  main  answer  the  same  purpose. 
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LIST    OF    THE    OPERATORS   IN    THIS    DISTRICT,    FOR    1S71. 


Local  name  of  mines. 


Mocanaqua  mines 

Paxton  mines 

Newport  mines 

Nanticoke  mines 

Harvey  mines 

(irand  tunnel 

Warrior  Pum  mines 

Nos.  1  and  2  mines 

Sugar  Notcli 

Hartford  mines 

(ierinania  mines , 

No.  5 

No.  4 

No.  3,  Hollaiibacii 

No.  2,  Holianbach 

Diamond  mines...  

Lance  slial'c 

Fellows  6c  Dodson  shaft 

Franklin  nunes 

No.  1,  I?alLin;oro  mines 

No.  2,  Baltimore  mines 

No.  3,  Baltimore  mines  .. .. 

Ijaurel  Run  mines 

Pine  Piidge  shaft 

Mill  Creek  mines 

Mineral  Spring  mines 

Hillman  mines , 

Enterpri.se  mines 

Hollanl)ach  mines 

Miicbel  shaft  

Henry  shaft 

Port  Bowkley  mines 

Maffet's  mines 

West  Pittston  shaft 

Maltby  shaft , 

Hutcheson  &  Co"s.  mines... 

East  Boston  shaft ..., 

Morgan's  shafi 

Boston  shaft 

Jersey  mines 

Avondalo  shaft.  ..*. 

No.  1  shaft...  

No.  2  shaft 

No.  4,  Swetland  shaft 

No,  5,  Fuller's  shaft 

<;aylord  slope 

Nottingham  shaft 

W^ashington  mines 

Union  (or  Chauncey)tnine. 


Location  of  mines,  j  Names  of  operators. 


Shickshinnv i  Mocanaqua  Coal  Company. 

do ■. ■ 

Newport 

P>ast  Nanticoke 

West  Nanticoke  ... 

do 

Warrior  Run 

Ne;ir  Ashley 

Sugar  Notch 

Near  Ashley 

do 

Near  Empire 

do 

do 

Near  Wilkesbarre, 

do 

Near  Plymouth 

do 

Near  Wilkesbarre, 

, do 

do 


Paxton  Coal  Company 

Lehigh  Coal  and  Nav."  Company, 

Susquehanna  Coal  Company  „... 

do 

do 

A.  J.  Davis  ife  Co 

New  Jersey  Coal  Company... 

Wilkesbarre  C.  and  I.  Company, 

do 

do... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Franklin  Coal  Company 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Co, 
do 


.do. 


do.. 

Laurel  Run j do 

Near  Laurel  Run..| do , 

Mill  Creek | do 

Mineral  Spring Mineral  Soring  Coal  Company... 

Back  Road H.  B.  Hillman  <&  Son 

Plainesville i  J.  H.  Swoyer 

do  1  Elliott  ct  Co 

do Luzerne  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 

do 

Wyoming  Coal  and  Transn  Co., 

Wilkesbarre  &  Seneca  L.  C.  Co., 

Brown  B.  Lake  it  Co 

Wilner  &  Co 

Chas.  Hutcheson  Sc  Co 

Consumers"  Coal  Company 

Waterman  &  Bear 

Delaware,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co 

do 

Below  Plymouth...! '^° 

Near  Plymouth i  Northern  Coal  &  Iron  Company, 

do I do 


do .... 

do 

, do 

West  Pitttion... 

;Maltby , 

Near  Kingston.. 

..do 

do 

do 

Near  Plymouth 


oo i do 

do I do 

do j  Heanstrom  ct  Co 

do I  Broderick,  Conynghan  &  Co. 

do ^ j do 

Belo^^  Plymouth...!  Roberts,  Aibrighton  &  Co 


T.  M.  WILLIAMS,  Inspector  of  Mines. 
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COMMUNICATION. 


Office  of  Inspector  of  Mines,  ] 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  Feb.,  1S12.\ 

To  His  Excellency,  John  W.  Geary, 

Goveryior  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvani(f> 

Sir  : — Through  the  courtesy  of  "W.  H.  Zehner,  Esq.,  superintendent  of 
the  Lehigh  Coal  navigation  company's  mines  at  Summit  Hill  and  Nesque- 
houing,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  enclosing,  with  my  report,  a  section  map  of 
the  Nesquehoning  tunnel. 

The  north  end  of  this  tunnel  is  in  the  Nesquehoning  valley,  and  is  driven 
through  the  mountain  to  Panther  Creek  valley. 

On  the  Nesquehoning  side  it  was  commenced  and  driven  some  distance 
through  the  red  shale  and  the  conglomerate  rock,  to  the  coal  measures, 
which  are  to  be  seen  colored  on  the  map. 

I  am,  your  humble  servant, 

JOHN  T.  EVANS, 
Inspector  of  Coal  Mines. 


REPORT 


OF    THE 

[NSPECTION  OF  COAL  MINES  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  LUZERNE 
COUNTY,  TOGETHER  WITH  CARBON  COUNTY,  FROM  DECEMBER  31,  1870, 
TO  DECEMBER  31,  1S71. 


John  T.  Evans,  Inspector  of  Coal  Mines. 


To  His  Excellency  John  W.  Geary, 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania . 

Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  the  annual  return  of  fatal  accidents 
which  have  occurred  in  and  about  the  coal  mines  of  this  district  during  the 
past  year. 

I  have  arranged  all  accidents  in  a  tabular  form.  Table  No.  1  shows  those 
resulting  in  death,  and  table  No.  2  shows  those  not  so  severe  as  to  cause 
loss  of  life.  I  have  also  given  a  short  account  of  ever^^  fatal  accident,  hav- 
ing numbered  them  in  the  order  which  they  appear  in  the  list. 

I  am  sorry  to  state  that  accidents  have  been  very  numerous  during  the 
past  year.  Fatal  accidents,  as  the  list  will  show,  are  28 ;  and  one  of  those 
whose  name  appears  on  the  list  of  accidents  not  fatal  afterwards  died,  mak- 
ing altogether  29  lives  lost  in  my  district.  Fatal  accidents  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows,  viz  :  Falls  from  coal,  12  ;  explosion  of  powder,  2  ;  run  over 
by  cars,  and  otherwise,  in  slopes,  5  ;  by  cars  inside  of  workings,  5  ;  by  suf- 
focation in  breaker  schutes,  2  ;  by  cars  out-side,  2  ;  making  in  all  28,  with 
the  exception  of  one  that  died  sometime  after  the  accident. 

The  list  of  accidents  not  resulting  fatall}''  contains  36  names.  Many  of 
the  injuries  were  very  severe  ;  some  of  the  men  had  one  leg  broken,  one 
both  logs ;  some  sustained  severe  bodily  injuries,  one  had  a  leg  amputated 
and  another  an  arm. 

The  long  suspension  tended  to  swell  the  list  of  accidents.  When  work 
has  been  suspended  for  a  long  period  the  working  places,  especially  in  the 
thick  veins,  are  much  more  dangerous  when  mining  is  Resumed. 

CONDITION   OF   MINES. 

The  mines  in  the  district  are  better  ventilated  now  than  at  the  time  of 
writing  my  last  report,  notwithstanding  the  long  suspension.  During  that 
time  the  air-ways  in  most  of  the  works  did  not  receive  much  attention,  many 
of  them  were  damaged  to  some  extent  for  want  of  repairing ;  where  such 
was  the  case  a  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  was  felt  for  some  time  after  the 
works  started  ;  at  present  I  have  little  or  no  complaint  respecting  air. 

Table  No.  3  shows  the  present  condition  of  all  the  slopes  and  tunnels  in 
the  district,  together  with  the  names  of  the  collieries,  their  situation,  the 
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• 
names  of  the  laud  owners,  operators  and  agents,  the  length  and  vertical 
height  of  slopes,  the  distance  driven  through  rock  and  slate  to  the  veins 
worked,  the  thickness  of  the  veins,  the  condition  of  air-ways  and  the  aver- 
age number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  passing  through  the  mine  per  minute,  the 
number  of  men  and  boys  employed  inside  and  out  by  each  company,  direc- 
tion of  gangways,  and  the  number  of  kegs  of  powder,  at  25  pounds  each, 
used  in  the  year  1871  for  blasting  coal. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  comparing  this  report  with  that  of  last  year,  that  sev- 
eral slopes  have  been  abandoned  and  new  ones  sunk  to  fill  their  places. 

No.  1,  at  Nesquehoning,  has  been  abandoned,  and  No.  4  is  now  being 
opened  to  take  its  place.  It  will  be  remembered  that  No.  1,  Nesquehoning, 
was  the  place  where  two  explosions  of  fire-damp  occurred  last  year,  by  which 
three  persons  were  killed. 

A.  L.  Mumper  &  Co.  have  opened  a  new  slope  at  Yorktown  ;  Beaver 
Brook  coal  company,  two  at  Frenchtown ;  Ely,  Martin  &  Co.,  two  new 
slopes  and  an  open  cut  at  Beaver  Meadow;  Pardee  Brothers  &  Co.  have 
sunk  a  new  slope  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin  at  Latimore.  Spring  Moun- 
tain coal  company  are  sinking  one  at  Jeanesville,  and  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co., 
one  at  Jeddo,  making  in  all  seven  new  slopes  and  an  open  cut,  in  the  vear 
1871.  i  ,  J 

Table  No.  4  shows  the  number  and  power'of  the  stationary  engines  and 
locomotives  used  in  and  about  the  mines  in  the  Southern  district  of  Luzerne 
and  Carbon  counties  ;  also  the  number,  dimensions  and  condition  of  the 
steam  boilers ;  kind  of  water  used  to  generate  steam,  and  the  pressure  in 
pounds  per  square  inch  generally  used. 

There  are  also  about  80  steam  pumps  in  and  around  the  mines,  ranging 
fronl  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  which  are  used  for  pumping  water 
out  of  the  slopes  and  to  the  tops  of  the  breakers  to  wash  the  coal, 

DAMAGED    PROPERTY. 

There  has  been  but  one  case  this  year  in  which  property  has  been  seri- 
ously damaged.  A  fiie  occurred  in  the  old  workings  of  the  No.  6  tunnel  of 
the  Lehigh  coal  and  navigation  company,  August  12,  1871.  At  the  face  of 
the  tunnel,  where  the  Big  vein  w^as  cut,  a  slope  had  been  sunk  in  the  latter 
below  the  water  level.  Engines,  boilers,  etc.,  had  been  built  at  the  head  of 
the  slope,  but  they  had  been  abandoned,  and  the  machinery  had  bten  taken 
out.  As  the  company  intended  to  replace  the  engines,  pump  out  the  slope 
and  re-open  the  work,  Mr.  Zehner,  the  superintendent,  went  to  the  top  of 
the  slope  to  examine  the  locality  and  to  set  the  men  to  work  to  prepare  a 
place  for  the  engines,  upon  arriving  at  the  spot  he  perceived  a  sulphurous 
odor,  in  consequence  of  which  an  examination  of  the  old  workings  was  made 
and  lire  was  discovered. 

No  expense  was  spared  to  extinguish  the  fire.  All  other  work  was  sus- 
pended in  No.  G,  and  the  men  employed  there,  wi^  a  number  of  others  who 
were  selected  to  fight  the  fire.  Small  steam  pumps  were  set  in  operation 
to  pump  water  through  hose  upon  the  place  whefe  the  men  were  at  work. 
The  men  did  their  duty  well,  and  after  several  days  and  nights  the  fire  was 
thought  to  be  extinguished,  but  it  soon  re-appeared.  Work  was  again  re- 
surued,  but  the  fire  maintained  its  ground  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to 
extinguish  it.  A  chemical  process  was  then  tried,  the  tunnel  out-side  the 
tire  was  closed,  and  all  other  out-lets  were  made  as  air-tight  as  possible,  the 
gas  was  generated  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  and  was  forced  through  pipes 
into  the  neighborhood  of  the  fire  by  a  steam  engine.  This  process  was  kept 
in  operation,  at  great  expense,  for  several  weeks,  but  it  proved  a  failure. 
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There  is  now  more  fire  tlicre  than  when  it  was  first  discovered.  The  com- 
pany now  intend  to  dam  up  the  whole  opening,  and  fill  the  old  workings 
with  water.  This  will  be  a  ditlicult  operation,  as  the  workings  are  all  above 
water  level,  and  the  vein  of  coal  is  60  feet  thick. 

ACCIDENTS. 

Accident  No.  1. — The  deceased,  Patrick  Campbell,  aged  28  years,  was  in- 
jured January  2,  in  No.  4  slope,  Eckley.  He  was  caught  between  a  car 
and  a  pillar  of  coal  at  the  bottom  of  the  said  slope,  whilst  taking  a  keg  of 
powder  out  of  the  car.  The  mule  started,  crushing  him  against  the  coal, 
causing  a  severe  injury  of  the  bladder,  from  which  he  died.  lie  should 
have  waited  until  the  car  was  on  the  siding  before  attempting  to  take  the 
jDOwder  from  it. 

Accident  No.  2. — The  deceased,  Patrick  Duffy,  was  18  years  of  age,  and 
was  killed  March  10,  on  No.  1  slope,  Harleigh.  He  went  down  the  slope, 
and  met  the  car  coming  up  without  notyfyiug  any  one,  and  was  found  by 
the  men  coming  up  in  a  senseless  condition.  He  died  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards. Henry  Mears,  justice  of  the  peace,  held  an  inquest  on  the  body, 
and  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  witnesses,  the  jury  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing decision  :  "Accidental  death." 

Accident  No.  3. — The  deceased,  William  James,  aged  19  years,  died  from 
suttbcation,  at  No.  2  slope,  at  Stockton,  April  29.  This  young  man  had 
gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  "slope  with  several  others,  in  order  to  kindle  a  fire 
under  a  new  boiler,  which  had  been  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  air-shaft 
instead  of  an  old  furnace.  It  was  intended  to  supply  steam  for  a  steam 
pump.  The  fire  was  lighted  by  means  of  wood,  which  caused  considerable 
smoke,  and  the  latter  was  obliged  to  pass,  first,  through  an  old  breast  ten 
yards  wide ;  then,  for  a  few  yards,  through  a  narrow  passage,  to  the  gang- 
way of  the  next  lift,  from  which  it  found  its  way  to  the  surface  through  the 
air-shaft.  There  had  been  no  fire  in  the  furnace  since  the  men  began  to  put 
in  the  boiler,  and  the  air  passages  had  cooled  off.  It  is  probable  that  car- 
bonic acid  gas  (commonly  called  black-damp)  had  accumulated  in  the  breast, 
and  that  the  imperfect  combustion  of  the  wood  had  generated,  in  addition, 
carbonic  oxide,  (commonly  called  white-damp,)  which  was  carried,  by  the 
current  of  air  produced  by  the  fire,  into  the  old  gangway.  In  this  gang- 
way a  brattice  had  been  placed,  between  the  air-shaft  and  the  slope.  This 
brattice  was  probably  not  air-tight,  and  some  of  the  gas  probably  escaped 
and  joined  the  air  going  down  tlie  slope.  This  was  quite  an  unexpected 
occurrence.  Carbonic  oxide  (called  by  miners  white-damp)  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous gas,  for  it  does  not,  like  black-damp,  extinguish  the  light,  or,  like 
lire-damp,  explode,  but  it  is  highly  poisonous.  It  causes  pain  in  the  head, 
weakness  in  the  limbs,  dimness  of  sight,  and  finally  death.  When  the 
steam  had  been  raised  by  the  fire  under  the  boiler,  the  deceased,  William 
James,  went  up  the  slope  to  the  gangway,  in  which  the  brattice  was  placed, 
and  to  which  the  steam  pump  was  to  throw  the  water.  Upon  arriving  at 
the  lift  above  he  stepped  upon  the  platform  of  the  old  gangway,  and  was 
asphyxiated  by  the  gas  before  he  had  time  to  rap  to  the  engineer  to  start 
the  engine  pump.  The  engineer,  after  waiting  some  time,  and  finding  that 
they  did  not  rap  to  start  the  pump,  sent  the  fireman  down  to  see  if  they 
were  nearly  read}'.  In  going  down  the  fireman  saw  James  on  the  platform, 
and  rapped  to  stop,  and  then  to  pull  up,  but  not  having  the  presence  of 
mind  to  take  James  with  him.  He  then  sent  for  James's  father,  who  was 
the  mine  boss,  and  who  had  gone  home  to  rest,  as  he  had  been  working  for 
two  or  three  shifts.     Although  the  father  came  as  soon  as  sent  for,  consid- 
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erable  time  was  thus  lost.  He  went  down  the  slope  and  brought  out  his 
son,  and  left  him  outside,  thinking  he  would  recover.  He  then  went,  in 
company  with  another  man,  in  search  of  the  men  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope, 
(three  in  number,)  and  brought  them  up.  They  soon  recovered.  Young 
James  died,  if  he  was  not  dead  when  he  was  brought  out.  An  inquest  was 
held  on  the  body  by  Henry  Mears.,  Esq.,  justice  of  the  peace.  After  a 
careful  examination  of  the  witnesses  and  of  the  place,  the  inspector  gave 
his  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident  before  the  jurj',  who  then  re- 
turned to  the  coroner  the  following  decision  : 

We,  the  jurj',  are  of  opinion  that  the  deceased,  William  James,  came  to 
his  death  through  suffocation,  by  inhaling  impure  air  while  on  dut3% 

I  have  always  found  William  James,  Sr.,  careful  and  attentive  to  his  du- 
ties while  boss  of  this  slope. 

Accident  No.  4. — John  Hinder,  aged  44  years,  was  injured  July  5,  at  Xo. 
4  slope,  Milnesville,  and  died  July  12.  This  man  was  injured  bj^  taking 
a  prop  from  under  a  piece  of  coal,  which  he  thought  was  safe,  but  an  invisi- 
ble slip  caused  the  coal  to  break  off  and  fall  on  him,  badly  bruising  his 
back  and  loins. 

Accident  No.  5. — George  Heiser,  aged  10  years,  injured  July  19,  at  the 
breaker  No.  2,  Yorktown,  by  being  bumped  between  railroad  cars.  His 
work  was  to  load  the  coal  at  the  breaker  schuLes,  and  when  the  railroad  en- 
gine backed  the  cars  into  the  siding  to  stop  them  there,  so  that  the  loaders 
could  take  them  off  this  siding  as  the}'  loaded  them  at  breaker  ;  at  this  time 
he  either  forgot  or  neglected  to  stop  them.  He  had  a  few  cars  on  the  siding 
when  the  engine  came  in  with  the  train,  and  was  in  the  act  of  taking  one 
of  them  to  the  breaker  to  load,  when  the  cars  brought  by  the  engine  bumped 
those  on  the  siding,  and  caught  him  betwee"u  two  of  them,  injuring  him  so 
badly  that  he  lived  but  two  hours  after  the  accident  occurred.  Mr.  John, 
the  superintendent,  sent  for  me,  and  telegraphed  for  the  coroner,  who  was 
not  at  home  at  the  time.  He  was  not  compelled  to  act,  as  the  distance 
from  Mauch  Chunk  was  over  ten  miles ;  so  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others, 
I  had  to  investigate  it,  assisted  by  six  jurors,  who  swore  to  act. in  behalf  of 
the  Commonwealth ;  we  did  not  make  the  investigation  until  the  20th,  as  I 
waited  forf*  the  appearance  of  the  coroner,  who  did  not  come.  After  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  witnesses  before  the  said  jury,  I  left  the  case  to  their 
decision.  After  discussing  ic,  they  handed  me  in  writing  the  following 
opinion : 

"  We,  the  jur3%  are  of  opinion  that  George  Heiser  came  to  his  death  acci- 
dentally, by  being  bumped  between  the  cars." 

Accident  No.  6. — The  deceased,  Charles  Ferry,  aged  15  years,  was  a  dri- 
ver boy.  He  met  his  death  by  being  caught  between  cars  at  the  bottom  of 
No.  3  slope,  Eberdale,  July  15,  while  bringing  in  a  car  with  the  bottom 
mule ;  he  met  the  bottom  men  pushing  the  empty  car  to  a  siding.  He  was 
caught  betwen  the  loaded  and  empty  cars,  and  instantly'-  killed.  Charles 
M'Haren,  justice  of  the  peace,  held  an  inquest  on  the  body  next  da}-.  De- 
cision of  the  jury:  "Accidental  death." 

Accident  No.  7. — The  deceased,  James  Smith,  aged  47  years.  This  man 
met  his  death  by  a  piece  of  top  coal  falling  on  him  in  No.  9  tunnel,  Summit 
Hill,  July  22,  causing  instant  death.  He  was,  with  several  others,  driving 
a  road  through  an  old  breast.  I,  as  inspector,  examined  the  place  of  the 
accident,  and  ordered  it  to  be  stopped,  as  I  did  not  believe  it  was  safe  to 
work  in  ;  the  order  was  obeyed.  The  inquest  was  held  by  Stephen  Minch, 
justice  of  the  peace,  July  29.    Decision  of  the  jury  :   "Accidental  death." 

Accident  No.  8. — The  deceased,  William  Gallagher,  aged  23  years.  This 
3'oung  man  accidentally  set  fire  to  a  keg  of  powder,  while  making  a  cart- 
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ridge,  in  gangway  in  South  Sugar  Loaf  slope,  Hazleton,  July  24.     lie  was 
burned  so  badly  that  he  died  July  31. 

Accident  No.  9. — Arthur  M'Gintz,  aged  51  years.  This  man  lost  his  life 
at  No.  3  slope,  Ebervale.  He  and  his  son  started  up  the  breast  where  they 
worked  ;  the  place  having  a  great  quantity  of  loose  coal  in  it,  which  lay 
thick  near  the  top  of  the  breast,  and  while  they  were  going  up,  the  coal  be- 
gan to  slide  down  and  came  in  contact  with  the  father,  crushing  one  of  his 
legs  very  badly ;  no  other  mark  of  any  consequence  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
body.  He  only  lived  a  few  minutes  after  the  accident.  An  inquest  was 
held  next  day  on  the  body  by  Charles  M'Harren,  justice  of  the  peace.  De- 
cision of  the  jury:  "Accidental  death." 

Accident  No.  10. — The  deceased,  Patrick  Welsh,  aged  22'years,  lost  his 
life  in  Crystal  Ridge  slope,  Hazleton,  August  8,  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  a  breast. 
The  six  feet  is  the  top  bench  of  the  Mammoth  or  Big  vein.  This  bench  has 
been  alwaj' s  very  strong  in  the  breast.  Patrick  and  his  father  worked  there 
and  put  a  blast  in  the  coal  below  the  seam,  not  apprehending  any  danger 
they  commenced  turning  the  coal  from  the  said  blast  into  the  schute,  when 
the  six  feet  gave  away,  injuring  the  father  slightly  and  killing  the  son.  The 
cause  of  this  unusual  fall  was  that  two  slips  had  met  each  other  in  the  form 
of  a  small  boat  turned  up-side  down.  An  inquest  was  held  on  the  body 
before  Henry  Mears,  Esq.,  justice  of  the  peace.  Decision  of  the  jury  :  "Ac- 
cidental death." 

Accident  No.  11. — George  Gullick,  aged  48  years,  lost  his  life  August  8, 
in  Laurel  Hill  New  slope,  by  the  crushing  in  of  the  man-way  in  the  breast, 
to  which  he  had  retreated  for  safety  while  firing  a  blast  in  the  top  coal,  in 
falling  with  or  after  the  blast,  crushed  the  man-way  in  upon  him  and  bruised 
him  to  death.  Had  he  been  one  j^ard  higher  or  lower  he  would  not  have 
been  injured  at  all.  An  inquest  was  held  the  next  day  before  H.  Mears, 
Esq.,  justice  of  the  peace,  when  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  of  accidental  death. 

Accident  No.  12. — Aaron  B.  Airey,  aged  24  years,  was  injured  and  burnt 
by  a  keg  of  powder  taking  fire  accidently,  August  17,  in  Oak  Dale  slope, 
Jeddo.  His  two  laborers  were  slightly  burnt  at  the  same  time  ;  a  spark  of 
fire,  which  fell  fi'om  the  deceased's  lamp  into  the  powder,  was  the  cause  of 
the  explosion.  A  piece  of  the  keg  struck  Airey  on  the  head,  and  was  the 
cause  of  his  death.     He  lived  four  days  after  the  accident. 

Accident  No.  13. — John  M'Ginley,  aged  20  years.  Instant  death. — (See 
No.  14.) 

Accident  No.  14. — Daniel  Friel,  aged  20  years,  lived  two  hours  after  the 
accident.  These  two  young  men  worked  at  the  bottom  of  No.  4  slope, 
Tresckow.  One  was  a  driver  and  the  other  put  on  cars.  On  the  morning 
of  the  18th  of  August,  a  car,  not  properly  constructed,  was  being  landed  on 
the  top  of  the  slope  when  a  cross-sill,  into  which  the  eye-bolt  was  fastened, 
split  and  detached  the  car  from  the  winding  apparatus  and  allowed  it  to 
run  down  the  slope  to  the  bottom.  The  two  young  men  were  in  the  act  of 
taking  the  empty  car  off  the  other  chain,  when  the  loaded  car  came  down' 
and  struck  both  of  them,  causing  their  death.  There  should  have  been 
three  more  bolts  in  the  cross-piece,  which  were  omitted  b}^  the  builder,  and 
were  unnoticed  for  a  long  time.  It  was  an  old  car,  and  had  been  worked 
for  years  in  that  way.  According  to  the  evidence  given  they  were  cautioned 
not  to  detach  the  empty  car  from  the  chain  until  the  loaded  car  had  been 
landed  on  the  top  of  the  slope,  as  the  present  bottom  was  narrow,  being 
attached  to  a  counter  some  distance  up  the  slope.  Dr.  W.  B.  Longshore, 
Esq.,  justice  of  the  peace,  Beaver  Meadow,  acted  as  coroner.  Decision  of 
the  jury:  "  We  arc  of  opinion  that  the  company  are  to  blame  for  having 
in  use  a  car  not  properly  constructed,  and  that  John  M'Ginley  and  Daniel 
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Friel  were  to  blame  for  not  obeying  the  instructions  of  the  boss,  that  they 
shoiikl  never  attempt  to  unloose  the  slope  chain  from  the  empty  car  until 
the  loaded  car  had  been  landed  at  the  top  of  the  slope. " 

Accident  No.  15. — Thomas  Mulperien,  aged  27  years,  was  killed  by  a 
fall  of  coal  ia  Xo.  1  slope,  Stockton,  August  28.  The  deceased  lived  but  a 
few  hours  after  the  accident.  An  inquest  was  held  by  Henry  Mears,  Esq., 
justice  of  the  peace.  Decision  of  the  jury  :  "Accidental  death,  by  a  fall  of 
coal  in  his  own  breast." 

Accident  No.  IG. — Patrick  M'Caffert}',  aged  35  years. — (See  No.  IT.) 
Accident  No.  17. — Michael  Meely,  aged  27  years.  These  two  men  were 
instantlv  killed  by  being  struck  with  a  loaded  car  that  ran  down  a  balam-e 
plane  in  No.  9  tunnel,  Summit  Hill,  September  2.  They  started  up  the 
IDlane  to  go  to  their  work  without  giving  the  customary  signal  to  the  man 
at  the  head  of  the  plane.  Three  men  started,  but  one  escaped  by  jumping 
into  a  cross-road.  The  deceased,  being  higher  up  the  plane,  could  not  do 
so  in  time  to  avoid  the  car.  An  inquest  was  held  by  E.  B.  Frisbey,  justice 
of  the  peace,  on  the  Gth  and  7th  September.  After  a  careful  examination 
of  the  several  witnesses,  the  jury  came  to  the  following  decision  :  "We  are 
of  opinion  that  Patrick  M'Cafferty  and  Michael  Meely  came  to  their  deaths 
by  being  run  over  or  struck  by  a  car  of  coal,  or  both,  at  a  plane  in  No.  9 
tunnel,  and  that  they  were  killed  accidentally,  by  not  giving  the  proper 
signal,  and  not  otherwise.  "- 

Accident  No.  18. — Henry  Floyd,  aged  35  years,  met  with  instaut  death 
by  a  fall  of  coal  in  a  breast,  which  badl}^  injured  another  man,  Michael 
Meely.  These  two  men  were  starting  a  new  breast  otf  the  west  gangway-, 
in  No.  1  slope,  Humbolt.  On  September  12  an  inquest  was  held  by  Henry 
Mears,  justice  of  the  peace.  Decision  of  the  jury  :  "Accidental  death,  by  a 
fall  of  coal  in  a  breast." 

Accident  No.  19. — The  deceased,  William  Morrish,  a  bo}'  aged  14  3'ears, 
was  instantly  killed.  This  boy,  while  driving,  fell  under  his  trip  of  cars, 
and  was  run  over  and  killed  instantly  at  No.  5  slope,  Stockton.  •  Examina- 
tion held  by  me,  assisted  by  six  jurors.  The  result  of  the  examination, 
according  to  their  opinion,  was  accidental  death. 

Accident  No.  20. — Peter  M'Guire,  aged  22  years,  was  killed  instantly  by 
a  fall  of  the  dividing  slate  in  the  breast  at  No.  1  slope,  Drifton,  October  16. 
This  young  man  was  a  miner,  and  worked  a  breast  in  the  above  slope  ;  the 
dividing  slate  is  about  six  feet  from  the  bottom  slate,  or  about  the  middle 
of  the  vein.  He  worked  the  lower  bench  first,  as  it  is  customary  to  do  in 
the  Buck  Mountain  vein.  He  had  got  under  this  slate  about  ten  feet,  and 
had  broken  one  end  with  a  blast  and  left  the  other  end  standing,  which  he 
should  not  have  done,  consequently,  while  working  the  bottom  bench,  the 
slate  fell  on  him,  causing  instant  death.  I  examined  the  case,  assisted  b}" 
six  jurors,  who  came  to  the  following  decision:  "Accidental  death,  caused 
by  neglect  of  the  deceased." 

Accident  No.  21. — Deceased,  Henry  Caswell,  aged  35  years,  was  instantly 
killed  by  a  premature  blast,  in  a  breast  in  No.  3  slope,  Harleigh,  Nov.  10. 
I  investigated  this  case  and  found,  by  examining  the  place  of  accitlent  and 
several  witnesses,  that  it  was  an  accidental  death. 

Accident  No.  22 — The  deceased,  Edward  Brenman,  was  aged  14  years. 
This  bo}'^  lived  about  twenty  minutes  after  the  accident.  He  met  Avith  it 
at  the  foot  of  an  out-side  plane,  near  No.  4  slo})C,  Buck  Mountain,  Nov.  10. 
He  was  engaged  as  patcher  or  an  assistant  to  drivers,  he  fell  under  the  cars 
while  trying  to  detacl/  the  mule  from  them.  Six  or  seven  of  the  cars  ran 
over  him,  crushing  him  so  severely  that  he  died.    I  examined  this  case  also, 
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and,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  the  accident  was  occasioned  by  his  foot  slip- 
ping off  the  bumber  of  the  front  car  of  his  trip. 

Accident  No.  23. — Frank  Holyman,  aged  32  years.  Instant  death  through 
suffocation  in  a  breaker  schiite  at  Upper  Lehigh,  November  11.  He  was 
engaged  in  shoveling  the  coal  back  in  the  pocket.  The  loader  gave  the  sig- 
nal before  drawing  tlie  cotsl,  but  the  deceased  could  not  have  noticed  it  or 
he  would  have  left  the  pocket,  as  he  did  not  he  was  drawn  down  among  the 
coal,  and  was  covered  in  it  in  a  sitting  position,  stopping  the  gate  through 
which  the  coal  had  to  pass.  I  examined  this  case,  assisted  by  six  jurors, 
who  came  to  the  following  decision  :  "Accidental  death." 

Accident  No.  24. — Samuel  Gibbs,  aged  10  years,  who  died  instantly, 
through  suffocation,  at  No.  1  breaker,  Jeanesville.  This  boy  was  a  slate 
picker.  He  lost  his  life  while  playing,  and  jumping  into  the  pea-coal 
pocket  at  the  time  the  loader  opened  the  schute  to  load  a  small  car  of  coal. 
He  jumped  into  the  hole  made  liy  drawing  the  coal  from  the  bottom  to  load 
the  car,  and  was  covered  by  the  small  coal  before  he  could  get  out.  He 
died,  although  assistance  was  rendered  immediately. 

Accident  No.  25. — Deceased,  Patrick  M'Teague,  aged  45  years,  met  his 
death  instantly  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  his  breast,  at  No.  3  slope,  Jeanesville, 
November  20.  This  old  miner  came  to  his  death  by  venturing  too  far 
under  a  bench  of  coal,  known  in  this  place  by  the  name  of  "poor  man."  It 
is  about  two  feet  thick,  and  a  great  many  men  have  been  killed  by  it  in 
these  regions.  He  left  a  widow  and  nine  children  to  mourn  his  loss,  the 
oldest  child  being  a  boy  of  IG.  At  an  inquest  held  the  next  day  by  Henry 
Mears,  justice  of  the  peace,  the  jury  came  to  the  following  decision:  "W.e, 
the  jury,  come  to  ihe  conclusion  that  the  fault  was  on  deceased,  on  account 
of  refusing  or  omiting  to  blast  the  top  coal  down  before  the  first  of  tlie 
month,  as  requested  by  witness,  Boner  M'Fadden,  his  partner  in  the  work. 

Accident  No.  26. — Philip  Socks,  aged  18  years,  instantly  killed  at  slope 
No.  5,  Stockton.  This  young  man,  with  others,  was  emplo^'cd  the  day  of 
the  accident  in  picking  up  refuse  rails  in  the  gangway  of  No.  5  slope,  and 
sending  them  up,  as  there  was  no  coal  being  iioisted.  (The  footman  was 
not  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  that  day.)  They  sent  the  rails  up  the  slope, 
lashed  fast  on  a  truck.  The  deceased  went  up  on  the  truck  of  rails, 
although  forbidden  to  do  so.  Near  the  top  of  the  slope,  going  over  an 
apex,  the  hind  end  of  the  truck  rose  up,  and  the  rails  caught  in  front, 
against  the  bottom  or  slope  road.  He  cried  for  the  top  man  to  rap,  which 
he  did,  and  instead  of  jumping  off  he  laid  hold  of  the  truck  of  rails,  which 
became  loose,  and  precipitated  him  and  the  rails  down  the  slope.  He  was 
found  dead  about  300  feet  down  the  slope.  An  inquest  was  held  by  Henry 
Mears,  justice  of  the  peace,  December  12.  Decision  of  the  jury  :  "We  find 
that  Philip  Socks  came  to  his  death  by  falling  from  a  car  loaded  with  rails, 
at  slope  No.  5,  Stockton,  and  no  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  the  company 
nor  any  of  th'eir  officers,  as  the  deceased  was  violating  the  law  by  riding  up 
the  slope  on  a  loaded  car. 

Accident  No.  2T. — Theopholus  Benjamin,  aged  43  years  ;  instant  death  at 
Laurel  Hill  Old  slope,  Hazleton,  December  14.  This  man  was  going  awa^' 
from  a  blast  in  his  own  breast,  which  blew  through  the  pillar,  and  the  coal 
from  it  struck  him  on  the  head,  completely  smashing  in  his  skull  and  causing 
instant  death.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  place  of  accident,  my 
belief  is  that  he  slipped  and  fell  back,  and  after  recovering  himself  he  made 
a  second  attempt  to  get  to  a  place  of  safety,  but  was  obliged  to  pass  the 
coal  in  which  the  blast  was,  and  when  the  hole  fired  he  was  opposite  to  it, 
and  the  coal  from  the  back  of  the  hole  struck  him  on  the  head.  The  bieast 
was  driven  out  to  surface,  and  there  was  a  road  from  it,  so  there  was  no 
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scarcity  of  light  in  the  place  if  his  lamp  had  gone  out  when  he  fell.  No  one 
was  with  him  at  the  time,  to  give  any  accqunt  of  the  accident.  His  son,  a 
young  man,  worked  with  him  but  at  this  time  he  had  gone  to  the  battery  to 
load  a  car  with  coal,  on  returning  he  found  his  father  dead.  No  blame  can 
be  attached  to  any  one  in  this  sad  case. 

Accident  No.  28. — Elias  Jenkins,  aged  61  years,  was  injured  at  slope  No. 
.5,  Jeanesville,  Dec.  19,  in  the  morning,  and  died  that  evening,  weakened 
by  the  loss  of  blood.  Mr.  Jenkins  and  his  son  John  were  working  a  breast 
in  the  said  slope  together.  They  were  bringing  back  their  top  coal,  which 
they  had  blasted,  as  they  needed  it  to  load  their  cars.  They  took  their  coal 
to  the  slope  car  in  a  small  one  generally  called  a  buggy,  and  while  loading 
the  said  buggy  a  piece  of  coal  fell  on  it  and  broke  into  two  pieces,  one  piece 
fell  to  the  father's  side,  and  fractured  his  thigh-bone  and  mangled  the  flesh 
dreadfully;  the  other  piece  fell  on  the  boy's  side,  fracturing  his  leg  and  cut- 
ting his  hand  severely.  The  boy,  aged  ISyears,  will  recover.  The  father's 
limb  required  amputation,  but  he  was  too  weak  to  stand  the  operation.  In 
this  case  no  one  is  to  blame,  except  the  father,  who  was  rather  too  rash  in 
venturing  under  loose  pieces  of  coal. 
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